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PREFATORY  NOTE 


This  study  was  begun  several  years  ago  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Edith 
Rickert,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  a  critical  examination  of  all  ac¬ 
cessible  evidence  bearing  upon  the  parentage  of  Thomas  Chaucer.  But  il 
could  not  be  left  at  that,  and  the  accumulating  mass  of  details  has  grown  into 
something  like  a  biography.  But  it  is  still,  I  am  regretfully  aware,  only  an 
approach ;  for  biography  in  any  real  sense  is  only  possible  when  the  materials 
at  hand  are  richer  and  more  coherent  and  homogenous  than  an  endless  string 
of  unrelated  official  records.  Still,  I  venture  to  believe  that  out  of  this  dust¬ 
bin  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  emerges,  with  a  little  good  will,  a  living  human 
being,  an  able,  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown  and  a  gentleman  touched  not 
merely  by  an  older  gentilesse  but  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  If 
this  figure  emerge  for  the  reader,  the  work  will  have  been  worth  doing. 

There  is  doubtless  a  good  deal  more  to  be  learned  about  Thomas  Chaucer 
in  the  tons  of  parchment  so  marvelously  preserved  at  the  Record  Office. 
There  simply  was  not  time  to  explore  it  fully ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  more 
complete  exploration  could  only  add  to  the  accumulation  of  details ;  it  would 
not  alter,  nor  even,  in  all  likelihood,  enrich,  the  story  that  I  have  tried  to  tell. 

My  obligations  are  of  course  many  and  great,  and  they  will  be  found  duly 
noted  in  their  place.  But  one  obligation,  the  greatest  of  all,  can  be  recorded 
only  here :  I  mean  my  debt  to  the  learning,  the  skill,  and  the  good-humored 
patience  of  the  officials  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  without  whose 
untiring  courtesy  and  expert  guidance  I  should  more  than  once  have 
foundered  utterly. 

Martin  B.  Ruud 

September,  1925. 
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THOMAS  CHAUCER 


I 

Of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  courtier  and  civil  servant,  we  know  not  a  little ; 
of  Chaucer  the  man,  apart  from  what  may  cautiously  be  read  into  his  works, 
almost  nothing  at  all.  We  know  that  his  wife’s  name  was  Philippa;  but  we 
do  not  know,  at  any  rate  we  sometimes  profess  not  to  know,  who  she  was. 
We  write  articles  to  prove  that  the  marriage  was  happy  or  unhappy,  but  no 
one  can  say.  And  we  hear  of  two  children,  Thomas  and  Lewis.  “Little 
Lewis”  is  the  shadow  of  a  name,  who  may  well  have  been,  as  Professor 
Kittredge  thinks  he  was,1  the  son  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford ;  and  Thomas,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  shade,  is  still  a  problem. 

“It  should  seeme,”  wrote  Speght  in  1578,  “that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  had 
another  son  besides  Thomas :  for  in  the  preface  to  the  Astrolabe  he  writeth 
to  one,  whom  hee  calleth  his  little  sonne  Lewys.  Yet  some  still  hold  opinion 
(but  I  know  not  upon  what  grounds)  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  not  the 
sonne  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  but  rather  some  kinsman  of  his,  whome  he 
brought  up.”2  And  three  hundred  years  later,  in  1916,  Professor  Wells 
summed  up  the  consensus  of  opinion  by  saying  that  the  relationship  of  Thomas 
Chaucer  is  not  proved.3  To  me  at  least  it  seems  clear  that  the  uncertainty 
can  be  due  only  to  the  casual,  almost  accidental,  investigation  that  has  been 
given  to  the  subject.  Even  the  printed  materials  have  never  fully  been  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  scattered  threads  brought  together.  For  this  reason,  and 
since  we  cannot  now  expect  from  the  Chaucer  Society  the  volume,  long 
promised,  of  the  life  records  of  Thomas  Chaucer,4  there  is  still  a  place  for 
the  present  investigation. 


1  Lewis  Chaucer  or  Lewis  Clifford.  Modern  Philology  14:313  ff. 

2  Speght,  Thomas,  The  Workes  of  our  Antient  and  lerned  English  Poet,  Geffrey  Chaucer,  b  5, 
Londini.  1398. 

3  A  Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle  English,  1050-1400,  p.  617.  New  Haven.  1916. 

4  Life  Records  of  Chaucer  IV.  Chaucer  Society.  Second  series.  32,  p.  lvii. 


II 


The  framework  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Chaucer  is  quickly  given.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Speght  he  “was  borne  about  the  38.  or  39.  yeere  of  Edward  III”  that 
is,  about  1364  or  1365.  The  date  cannot  be  far  wrong.  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  an  indenture  of  John  of  Gaunt,  dated  at  Bayonne,  March  26,  1389,  “wit¬ 
nessing  that  said  Thomas  is  retained  for  life  to  serve  the  duke  in  peace  and 
war,  receiving  £10  yearly  for  his  fee  out  of  the  issues  of  the  Honour  of 
Leicester.”2  If  he  were  born  in  1365,  he  would  be  twenty-four  in  1389, 
and  at  twenty-four  a  man  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  approaching  middle 

age.  I  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  place  the  date  of  his  birth  closer  to 
1370.  He  was  married,  between  1391  and  1395, 3  to  Maude  Burghersh,  sec¬ 
ond  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  John  Burghersh,  nephew  of  Henry 
Burghersh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  England.  We 
hear  of  only  one  child,  born  in  1404, 4  and  married  successively  to  Sir  John 
Philipp ;  Thomas  Montacuto,  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl, 
later  Marquess  and  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Of  this  great  lady  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  later,  and  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk.  Thomas  Chaucer  died  on 

1  The  Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Reprinted  in  Hammond,  Chaucer.  A  Bibliographical  Manual, 

pp.  I9-35.  Speght’s  statement  is  on  p.  25,  n.  2. 

2  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1396-99,  p.  490. 

3  “Esch.  15,  Richard  II,  p.  7,  n.  8,  whence  it  appears  that  Sir  John  Burghersh  died  on  Thursday 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthew  (the  twenty-first  of  September)  1391,  leaving  two  daughters  his  coheirs, 
viz.  Margaret,  then  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Grenville,  and  fifteen  years  old;  and  Matilda,  then  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  marriage  of  the  said  Matilda  is  stated  in  inquisition  taken  on  his  decease.  As 
their  only  child  Alice,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  was  above  thirty  years  of  age  in  1435  and  above  thirty-two 
in  1436,  she  must  have  been  born  about  1404,  which  shews  that  her  mother,  who  was  unmarried  in 
1391,  must  have  been  married  before  1403.”  Nicolas,  “Life  of  Chaucer,”  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  (Aldine  Poets)  ed.  Morris.  London,  1885.  p.  86,  note  77.  The  date  may  be  fixed 
more  narrowly  still  from  a  document  enrolled  on  the  Close  Rolls,  19  Richard  II.  The  following  is  an 
English  translation: 

The  king  by  his  escheator  in  Co.  Essex.  Amongst  other  manors,  lands,  and  tenements 
which  were  of  John  de  Burgherssh  Chevalier,  deceased,  which  he  held  of  us  in  chief,  by  us  assigned 
to  Thomas  Chaucer  and  Maud  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  the  said  John  in  purpart 
to  the  same  Maud,  of  all  manors,  lands,  and  tenements  which  were  of  John  the  day  on  which 
he  died  and  which  after  the  death  of  John  were  taken  in  our  hands  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
we  have  assigned  to  Thomas  and  Maud  one  messuage  and  one  carucate  of  land  in  the  vill  of 
Hatfield  Peverel,  called  Tremynys  in  Co.  Essex.  To  hold  in  purpart  to  Maud.  Westminster 
2  December,  19  Richard  II  (1395).  Close  Rolls,  no.  237,  membrane  15. 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  marriage  took  place  after  September  21,  1391  and  before  De¬ 
cember  2,  1395,  in  all  probability,  in  1393  or  1394. 

1  In  the  inquisition  post  mortem  for  Suffolk,  taken  13  May  13  Henry  VI,  (1435),  jurors  declare 
that  “Thomas  died  Thursday  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund  king  and  martyr  next  before 
the  day  of  the  taking  of  this  inquisition  (November  18,  1434). 

“Alice,  Countess  of  Suffolk  is  his  daughter  and  next  heir  and  is  aged  30  years.”  Chancery 
Inquisitions  post  Mortem.  Henry  VI.  File  70.  No.  35. 
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November  18,  1434, 5  and  Maude,  his  wife,  on  April  27,  1437.6  Before  1399 
the  records  of  his  life  are  few  and  barren,  after  1399,  however,  they  flow 
more  freely.  From  these  we  shall  be  able  to  piece  together  a  life  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  and  in  the  light  of  them  perhaps  to  answer  definitively  the  question 
of  whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  Geoffrey. 


6  See  preceding  note. 

6  Chancery  Inquisitions  post  Mortem.  Henry  VI.  File  83,  No.  53.  In  the  inquisition  for  Essex, 
taken  at  Chelmsford,  Tuesday  after  the  Holy  Trinity,  15  Henry  VI  (May  28,  1437),  the  jurors  say  that 
“Maud  died  Saturday  next  before  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  James  last  past  before  the  taking 
of  this  inquisition.  (April  27,  1437.)  And  that  Alice,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  is  daughter  and 
heir  as  well  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas  and  Maud  as  of  the  same  Maud  and  is  aged  32  years  and  more.” 


Ill 


The  indenture  of  1389  between  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Thomas 
Chaucer  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It  is,  however,  recited  at  full  length  in 
the  letters  patent  of  Richard  II  (March  20,  1399)  inspecting  and  confirming 
two  instruments  of  the  duke,  the  indenture  before  mentioned,  and  certain 
letters  patent  dated  at  London,  January  22,  1394,  granting  to  his  esquire  the 
said  Thomas  for  life  “10  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  issues  of  his  honour  of 
Leicester  in  addition  to  the  £10  a  year  he  already  receives  therefrom.”1  But 
in  the  Middle  Ages  a  grant  was  one  thing  and  a  payment  quite  another,  and 
a  beneficiary  had  forever  to  be  on  the  alert  to  collect  his  dues.  Thomas  seems 
to  have  been  as  canny  in  this  respect  as  Geoffrey.  On  June  5,  1400,  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  King  Henry  IV  at  York  a  warrant  to  Simon  Bache,  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  Honour  of  Leicester,  to  pay  the  King’s  well-beloved  Esquire, 
Thomas  Chaucer,  ten  pounds,  being  the  arrears  of  his  annuity  of  twenty 
pounds  due  at  Easter  last,  out  of  the  issues  of  the  said  Honour.2  Since 
Easter  fell  on  April  18,  it  is  plain  that  Thomas  was  taking  no  chances.  Still 
the  pension  was  paid  very  irregularly,  for  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
(1403),  we  find  in  the  register  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  warrant  of  the 
king  and  duke  in  the  following  terms : 

A  nostre  cher  et  bien  ame  Esquier  John  de  Leventhorpe,  nostre  general  Receivour 
de  nostre  Duchee  de  Lancastre,  saluz:  Vous  mandons  que  veues  les  lettres  patentes  par 
les  quelles  nostre  bien  Ame  Esquier  Thomas  Chaucer  prent  de  nous  vynt  livres  deins 
nostre  honour  de  Leycester,  a  ceo  quil  dist,  et  auxint  les  rolles  daccompte  de  nostre 
Receiver  et  Auditor  illoeqes,  ceo  que  lui  duement  aderer  de  mesme  lannuitee  facez  paier 
au  dit  Thomas  des  issues  de  vostre  dit  Receit  avauntdite.  Receivant  de  lui  etc.  Le  xxv 
iour  de  May.3 

This  warrant  was  as  fruitless  as  the  first,  and  for  a  very  good  reason :  the 
Honour  of  Leicester  was  so  overloaded  with  similar  charges,  that  they  simply 
could  not  be  met.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  find  another,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  source.  Accordingly,  ten  days  later,  the  king  by  letters  patent 
granted  to  Chaucer  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  payable  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Honour  of  Tuttebury,  in  lieu  of  the  two  earlier  grants  now  sur¬ 
rendered.4  On  fol.  51  b  of  the  same  register  is  entered  a  warrant  to  John 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1369-99,  p.  490.  For  the  King’s  Inspeximus  and  Confirmation  Chaucer  paid 
five  marks  in  the  hanaper.  Cf.  Nicolas,  Aldine  Chaucer  1 :87. 

2  Life  Records  of  Chaucer  4:332  (No.  285);  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Registers  15,  fol.  6 ib ;  Register  of 
Henry  IV. 

3  Public  Record  Office.  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Miscellaneous  Books.  Register  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  15,  4  Henry  IV,  fol.  53. 

4  P.  R.  O.  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Miscellaneous  Books,  Register  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  is, 
4  Henry  IV,  fol.  5b.  Printed  in  translation  in  the  Chaucer  Life  Records  4:333  (No.  285). 
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Leventhotpe  to  pay  the  twenty  pounds  under  the  terms  of  the  new  grant. 
The  mandatory  clause  is  as  follows : 

Vous  mandons  que  des  issues  de  vostre  dite  Receite  facez  paier  au  dit  Thomas  ce 
que  lui  est  duement  aderere  des  dites  annuitees  del  mort  de  nostre  dit  piere  solonc  le 
tenour  de  noz  lettres  avauntdites.  Receivantz  de  mesme  Thomas  ses  lettres.  Done  le 
quint  iour  de  Juyn. 

And  immediately  following  comes  a  particular  warrant  to  the  receiver  of  the 
Honour  to  make  the  necessary  payments  out  of  the  money  in  his  hands. 

Still  Chaucer’s  difficulties  over  this  elusive  annuity  were  not  ended.  In 
the  left-hand  margin  of  fol.  5  b,  opposite  the  letters  patent  containing  the 
Tuttebury  grant,  is  written,  “Vacat,  quia  restitute  fuerunt.”  Why  was  the 
grant  cancelled?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found,  I  think,  in  a  royal 
patent  of  November  30,  1403,  by  which  the  king  grants  “to  his  esquire, 
Thomas  Chaucer,  in  lieu  of  a  grant  to  him  of  £ 20  yearly  for  life  from  the 
issues  of  the  Honour  of  Tuttebury  on  June  5  last  by  letters-patent  under 
the  seal  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  surrendered, — the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Stonore,  brother  and  heir  of  Gilbert,  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  Stonore,  ‘chivaler,’ 
deceased,  tenant  in  chief  of  Richard  II,  the  said  Gilbert  having  died  while  a 
minor,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  said  king,  and  so  from  heir  to  heir.”5  Tutte¬ 
bury,  it  is  plain,  was  as  overloaded  as  Leicester.  Two  months  thereafter,  on 
January  24,  the  king  committed  to  Chaucer  “the  custody  of  all  lands  late  of 
Ralph  Stonore,  knight,  tenant  in  chief,  during  the  minority  of  [Thomas] 
Stonor  his  son  and  heir,  and  so  from  heir  to  heir,  paying  £200  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  maintaining  the  houses  and  buildings  and  supporting  all  charges.”6 
This  is  the  first  record  of  the  long  and  intimate  friendship  of  the  Chaucer 
and  the  Stonor  families.7  A  quarter  century  later  it  found  emphatic  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  will  of  this  same  Thomas  Stonor,  by  the  terms  of  which  Chaucer, 
who  had  had  the  custody  and  marriage  of  the  father  was  appointed  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  son,  Thomas  Stonor  the  younger,  then  just  under  seven  years  of 
age.8  It  is  pleasant  to  infer  that  the  elder  Stonor  wished  to  secure  for  his 


*  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1401-5,  p.  335.  The  Thomas  Stonor  here  mentioned  is  Thomas  Stonor  the  elder, 
who  was  horn  in  1394,  and  died  in  1431.  See  Stonor  Letters  and  Papers,  1290-1483  1:19-21.  Edited 
by  Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford.  Camden  Society.  Third  series,  XXIX,  XXX.  London,  1919. 

8  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1401-5,  p.  455.  The  commission  from  which  this  is  quoted  bears  date  of  De¬ 
cember  7,  1404.  But  it  was  “vacated  by  surrender  and  cancelled,  because  the  king  committed  the 
custody  to  him  on  24  January.” 

7  Mr.  Kingsford  in  his  Introduction  to  The  Stonor  Papers  (pp.  xxix-xxx)  thinks  that  Chaucer  may 
have  acquired  the  wardship  of  young  Thomas  Stonor  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  That  is  quite  probable. 
At  any  rate  “he  and  his  daughter,  Alice,  who  married  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk  were  in 
friendly  relationship  with  the  Stonor  family  for  over  seventy  years.” 

8  “Thomas  Chaucer,  whilst  alive,  to  have  the  governance  and  supervision  of  his  son  and  heir 
Thomas,  with  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  Manor  of  Hembury  for  his  sustinence  till  the  age  of  21. 
The  marriage  of  his  said  son  is  to  be  sold  by  Chaucer,  his  wife  Alice,  his  brother  John  Hampden,  and 
John  Warfield.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Maud, 

Philippa,  Joan,  and  Anne. _ His  daughters  are  during  their  minority  to  be  in  the  governance  of  his 

widow,  Chaucer,  Hampden,  and  Warfield.”  Abstract  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Stonor  the  elder,  Stonor 
Papers  1 :48. 
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son  that  faithful  and  sympathetic  care  which  he  had  himself  received.  Thomas 
Chaucer  survived  his  friend  a  little  more  than  three  years,  and  the  younger 
Stonor  fell  into  other,  one  hopes  no  less  kindly,  hands.9 

Chaucer  held  other  offices  and  grants  of  John  of  Gaunt — unfortunately 
they  were  not  specified — for  on  the  Patent  Rolls  of  22  Richard  II,  under  the 
same  date  as  the  Inspeximus  already  referred  to,  is  entered  a  grant,  “for  life, 
to  Thomas  Chaucer,  who  lately  had  by  grant  of  the  King’s  uncle  John,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  certain  offices  (not  described)  now  by  the  king  granted  to 
William  Lescrope,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  of  20  marks  a  year  from  the  farm  of 
the  town  of  Wallingford.”10  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry  IV  within 
a  month  of  his  accession,  October  23,  1399, 11  by  Henry  V,  on  February  13, 
1413, 12  and  by  the  Great  Council,  in  the  name  of  King  Henry  VI,  on  April 
20,  1434,  a  little  more  than  six  months  before  Chaucer’s  death.13  It  is  curious, 
and  characteristic  of  the  meticulous  pedantry  of  the  medieval  English  bureau¬ 
cracy,  that  these  obsolete  favors  of  the  duke  should  be  included  in  the  omnibus 
confirmation  which  Chaucer  secured,  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1414,  of  all  his 
grants,  lands,  and  offices.  For  this  solemn  and  emphatic  act  there  may  have 
been  a  special  reason,  no  longer  discoverable ;  or,  as  is  more  likely,  it  was 
simply  a  precaution  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  The  Lancastrian  dynasty 
was  new,  and  none  too  secure,  and  it  was  best  to  take  as  few  chances  as 
might  be.14 

For  the  present  he  was  safe  enough ;  and  the  accession  of  the  new  house 
brought  him  at  once  considerable  profit.  As  constable  of  Wallingford 
Castle15  he  had  for  a  time  the  custody  of  Isabella,  the  little  queen  of  Richard 
II.  When  she  was  removed  from  Wallingford  to  Sunnyng,  soon  after  Henry 
IV  came  to  the  throne,  the  stores  at  Wallingford,  the  property  of  the  queen, 
fell  by  the  king’s  bounty  to  the  constable.  On  November  14  he  received  a 


0  “Thomas  Chaucer  died  in  1434,  and  the  care  of  the  estates  was  in  the  hands  of  John  Warfield, 
the  Receiver  and  one  of  the  feoffees  of  the  elder  Thomas  Stonor  and  of  Humphrey  Forster.”  Kings- 
ford,  The  Stonor  Papers,  Introduction  irxxii. 

10  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1396-99,  p.  495.  And  see  Nicolas,  Aldine  Chaucer  1:87;  Life  Records  of 
Chaucer  4:326  (No.  273). 

u  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1309-1401,  p.  33. 

12  Ibid.,  1413-15,  p.  157. 

13  Ibid.,  1429-36,  p.  368. 

14  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  November  19,  1414,  the  Commons  petitioned 
the  king  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  and  of  course  at  his  instigation,  that  it  might  please  the  king 
to  grant,  “by  the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Commons  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  parliament,  that  all  the  charters  and  letters  patent  made  to  Thomas  Chaucer  concerning 
any  lands,  tenements,  rents,  offices,  annuities,  or  any  other  manner  of  thing,  or  any  profits  whatsoever, 
given,  granted,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  John,  late  Duke  of  Lancaster,  your  grandfather,  or  by  King 
Richard,  your  predecessor,  or  by  the  most  excellent  King  Henry  your  father,  whom  God  assoil,  and 
by  each  of  them,  and  also  by  you,  most  sovereign  lord,  to  him  given,  granted,  and  confirmed,  have  and 
hold  full  force  and  effect  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  same.”  To  which  the  king  responded  that  it 
was  his  will  that  “the  said  petition  have  and  hold  force  and  effect  in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof, 
and  as  fully  as  may  be,  for  his  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  gifts,  grants,  and  the  like,  [and]  all  profits 
and  possessions  aforesaid.”  Rolls  of  Parliament  4:39.  Cf.  Nicolas,  Aldine  Chaucer  1:88. 

16  See  infra,  p.  17. 
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grant  of  all  the  malt  and  wheat  within  the  castle,16  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
all  the  malt  found  there  on  September  15  and  of  all  the  wheat  found  there 
on  the  eighteenth  of  October.17  Nor  was  that  all  the  booty.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  by  the  terms  of  a  general  acquittance,  the  king  pardoned  to  his 
“esquire  Thomas  Chaucer,  sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Berks,  and  Constable  of  the 
Castle  of  Wallingford,  [all]  victuals  in  divers  offices  of  the  household  of 
Isabel,  late  Queen  of  England,  within  the  Castle  after  her  removal  to  Sunnyng 
after  the  King’s  putting  in  to  England  in  the  year  23  Richard  II,  valued  at 
£78  9-s\  9 d.’n&  And  luckily  we  know  here  something  more  than  the  total,  for 
among  the  Miscellaneous  Accounts  of  the  Exchequer  (Public  Record  Office, 
Q.  R .,  Bundle  404,  No.  3)  is  an  inventory  of  the  “victuals  and  other  things 
arrested  by  Thomas  Chaucer,  Constable  of  Wallingford  Castle,  from  divers 
officers  of  Isabel,  Queen  of  England,”  of  which  I  give  a  summary : 

From  William  Askham,  servant  of  the  bake-house,  126  quarters,  4  bushels  of  wheat, 
at  five  shillings  the  quarter,  £31  125.  6 d.  From  John  Semer,  butler,  2  casks,  39  pints,  one 
half  pitcher  of  Gascon  wine,  at  105  shillings  the  cask  and  2  shillings  the  pint,  £14  8y.  3 d. 
From  Thomas  Hale,  lardner,  21  barrels  of  salt,  of  which  11  barrels  were  white  salt, 
at  22 s.  6d.  the  barrel,  and  ten  barrels  were  coarse  salt  at  10s.  the  barrel,  £17  7s.  7d. 
From  Ralph  Biflet,  servant  of  the  saucery,  18  quarts  of  vinegar  at  5d.  the  quart,  7s.  6d. 
From  William  Waryn,  servant  (valet)  of  the  scullery,  128  quarters  of  charcoal,  at  6d. 
the  quarter,  64s.  From  Richard  Hart,  servant  of  the  hall,  6000  pieces  of  firewood  (Tale- 
wood)  at  3s.  10 d.  the  hundred,  £11  ioj.  Total  £78  gs.  gd.w 

The  present  value  of  such  a  windfall  can  hardly  fall  short  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  !20 

We  cannot,  of  course,  seek  in  a  gift  even  so  generous  as  this  evidence  of 
especially  close  relations  between  the  offspring  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Thomas 
Chaucer,  for  it  was  a  natural  perquisite  of  office,  but  a  document  of  slightly 
later  date  proves  the  connection  to  the  hilt.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  first  Lancastrian  king  confirmed  letters  patent  of  his  half-brother,  Henry 
Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  which  the  bishop  granted  to  his  kinsman, 
Thomas  Chaucer,  for  life  “the  office  of  keeper  or  Constable  of  his  Castle 
of  Taunton  with  the  supervision  of  his  manors,  lands,  and  possessions  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  receiving  £40  yearly  for  the  keeping  with  all  fees, 
profits,  emoluments  and  commodities.”21  There  is  no  mention  of  a  deputy 
here,  and  Chaucer  must  have  provided  for  one  out  of  his  own  pocket,  since 
it  is  clearly  impossible,  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  activities,  that  he  could 


16  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1399-1401,  p.  88. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

18  Ibid.,  1401-5,  p.  356. 

10  I  have  quoted  in  the  text  only  the  first  part  of  the  “pardon.”  It  includes  further,  “all  victuals 
received  by  him  within  the  town  of  Kermerdyn  after  the  king’s  last  departure  from  the  same;  all  debts, 
accounts  and  arrears  except  those  touching  the  office  of  chief  butler,  and  all  moneys  due  for  escape  of 
felons  from  the  gaol  of  the  said  castle  and  the  gaol  of  Oxford.” 

20  Ibid. 

n  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-8,  p.  406. 
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have  discharged  the  duties  of  so  remote  a  post  in  person.  It  must  have  been 
in  fact  a  sinecure;  but  even  if  we  allow  ten  pounds  for  a  locum  tenens,  the 
net  return,  which  may  have  exceeded  forty  pounds,  is  surely  generous  com¬ 
pensation  for  doing  nothing.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  explanation  of  such 
open-handed  generosity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  grant  is  avowedly 
made  by  the  bishop  to  his  “kinsman.”22  That,  however,  is,  for  the  moment, 
another  story. 

At  all  events,  the  favors  of  the  royal  house  continued.  Five  years  later 
Thomas  Chaucer  received  another,  equally  munificent  grant,  this  time  from 
the  queen.  By  letters  patent  of  February  23,  12  Henry  IV  (1411),  Queen 
Joan  granted  to  him  for  the  term  of  her  life  the  farm  of  the 

manors  of  Wodestoke,  Hanneburgh,  Wotton,  and  Stonefeld  with  all  members  and  hamlets 
and  other  profits  and  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  to  hold  as  fully  as  her  esquires  William 
Wilcotes,  now  deceased,  and  John  Norbury  held  the  same  by  letters  patent,  surrendered, 
rendering  £127  165.  6d.  yearly  at  her  receipt  at  Westminster  and  supporting  all  charges 
except  fees  and  annuities  previously  granted,  the  stipend  of  the  chaplain  of  the  manor 
of  Wodestoke,  and  the  repairs  of  the  houses  and  enclosures  of  the  park  of  the  same 
manor.23 


22  “dilecto  consanguineo  nostro  Thome  Chauciers.”  Since  the  phrase  has  some  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  Chaucer’s  parentage,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  original  patent.  It 
should  be  premised  that  the  royal  letters  patent  are  a  confirmation  and  inspeximus  of  letters  of  the  prior 
and  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Swithin  at  Winchester  in  turn  confirming  the  letters  patent 
of  the  bishop  by  which  the  grant  was  made.  The  text  follows:  “De  confirmacio«e.  Rex  omnibus  ad 
quos  etc.  salutem.  Inspeximus  litteras  patentes  dilecforwm  nobis  in  Christo,  Prioris  et  Conventus 
ecclesie  cathedralis  sancti  Swithinii  Wynton,  de  confirmacione  factas  in  hec  verba:  Universis  sancte 
matris  ecclesie  filiis  presentes  litteras  visuris  vel  audituris,  Thomas  minister  humilis  ecclesie  cathedralis 
sancti  Sythim'i  Wynton,  et  eiusdem  loci  conventus,  salutem  in  domino  sempiternam:  Litteras  Reveren- 
dissimi  in  Christo  Patris  nostri  ac  domini,  Domini  Henrici,  Dei  gratia  Wynton,  Episcopi,  inspeximus 
et  vidimus  sub  hiis  verbis:  Henricus,  permissione  divina,  Wynton.  Episcopus,  omnibus  ad  quos  presentes 
liftere  pervenirent,  salutem  in  domino.  Sciatis  quod  nos  concessimus  pro  nobis  et  successoribas  nostris 
dilecto  consanguineo  nostro  Thome  Chauciers  officium  Custodis  sive  Constabularii  castri  nostri  de 
Taunton  unacum  supervisu  maneriorum,  terrarum,  et  possessionum  nostrorum  in  comitatu  Som ersete  ad 
terminum  vite  predicti  Thome,  percipiendas  de  nobis  et  successoribas  nostris  annuatim  pro  custodia 
predicta  quadraginta  libras  sterlingoram  insimul  cum  omnimodis  feodis  ac  proficuis,  emolumentis,  com- 
moditatibus  Custodi  sive  Constabulario  predicti  castri  nostri  ab  aliquo  tempore  spectantibas,  solvendt's 
eidem  Thome  per  manus  ballivoram,  prepositoram  seu  quoramcumqae  alioram  denarioram  castri  nostri 
predicti  seu  diversoram  receptoram  ad  festa  Pasche  et  Sancti  Michaelis,  per  equales  porciones.  Et  si 
contingat  predictum  redditum  quadraginta  libraram  areto  existere  in  parte  vel  in  toto  ad  aliquem 
terminum  prenominatum,  quod  tunc  bene  liceat  prefato  Thome  Chauciers  in  omnibus  maneriis,  terris, 
et  possessionibas  nostris  in  dicto  comitatu  Somersete  distringere,  et  districciones  penes  se  retinere 
quousque  de  predicfo  redditu  cum  arreragiis  sibi  plenarie  fuerit  satisfactam.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium 
sigillum  nostram  presentibas  appensum.  Datam  in  hospicio  nostro  de  Suthwerc  iuxta  London’  vicesimo 
die  mensis  Junij  anno  domini  millesimo  CCCC  mo  sexto,  et  nosfre  translacionis  anno  secundo.  Quam 
quidem  concessionem,  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  in  eisdem  litteris  contentis,  quantum  in  nobis  ets,  pro 
nobis  et  successorifcas  nostris  confirmamus,  approbamus,  et  ratificamus  pro  perpetuo  per  presentes.  In 
quoram  omnium  testimonium  sigillum  nostram  commune  fecimus  hiis  apponi.  Datam  in  domo  nostra 
capitulari  Wynton,  sextodecimo  die  mensis  Julii,  anno  domini  millesimo  CCCC  mo  sexto. 

“Nos  autem  concessionem  et  confirmacionem  predictas  ac  omnia  alia  et  singula  in  litteris  predictis 
contenta  rata  habentes  et  grata,  ea,  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  acceptamus, 
approbamus,  et  prefato  Thome  Chauciers,  tenore  presencium  confirmamus,  prout  liftere  predicti 
rafionabiliter  testantnr.  In  cuius  rei  etc.  Teste  R  ege  apud  West  monastery  m,  XIII  die  Febr  uarii 
pro  quadraginta  solidis  solutis  in  Hanaperio.” — Patent  Rolls,  9  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  m.  6. 

23  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1408-13,  p.  283.  The  queen’s  grant  is  preserved  in  the  king’s  letters  of  In * 
speximus  and  Confirmation  of  March  15.  See  note  24  below. 
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The  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  king  on  March  15  with  one  important  modi¬ 
fication.  The  duration  of  the  tenure  was  changed  from  the  term  of  life  of 
the  queen  to  that  of  Chaucer  himself,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  should  the 
queen  die,  the  amount  due  to  the  queen  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king.24  The  modi¬ 
fied  tenure  of  course  afforded  Chaucer  greater  security ;  but  he  took  the  usual 
precaution  to  have  it  confirmed  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  reign.25 
When  he  died  in  1434,  his  wife  seems  to  have  been  left  in  possession,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  any  further  disposition  of  Woodstock  till  three  months  after 
her  death,  when  King  Henry  VI  bestowed  the  manor  and  its  appurtenances 
on  the  Duke  oi;  Gloucester,  his  uncle,  to  hold  “as  fully  as  Thomas  Chauciers, 
esquire,  held  the  same  for  life.”26 

Since  the  farm  of  Woodstock  was  held  of  the  queen,  the  accounts  were 
rendered  to  her  officers,  and,  like  most  of  the  archives  of  the  household,  have 
disappeared.27  In  1419,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  breach  between  Henry  V 
and  his  stepmother,  her  possessions  were  seized  into  the  king’s  hands,  not  to 
be  finally  released  till  1423.28  During  these  years  the  farmer  accounted  at  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  accounts  are  still  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.29 
Unfortunately  they  tell  us  much  less  than  we  should  wish.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  queen,  or  the  crown,  was  concerned  not  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  manor,  not  with  the  income  and  the  outgo,  but  only  with  the  net 
return;  that  is,  with  what  remained  of  the  £127  16s.  6d.  after  the  charges 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  letters  patent,  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  it,  had 
been  met.  Accordingly  Chaucer,  or  his  deputies — for  he  invariably  accounted 
by  his  attorneys — simply  entered  at  the  head  of  the  account  the  sum  of 
£127  i6.y.  6d.  as  Recepta,  and  then  as  Expensa  the  sums  to  be  charged  against 
it :  the  balance  was  the  actual  amount  that  had  to  be  paid  to  the  queen,  or,  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  in  question,  to  the  king.  For  the  two  years  from  Michaelmas, 
1418,  to  Michaelmas,  1420,  the  net  return  to  the  crown  was  £30  6s.  9 d. ;  for 
the  year  1420-21,  £16  17s.  10 d. ;  and  for  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI  (1422-23) 


21  “And  grant,  because  the  said  John  [Norbury,  see  below]  has  surrendered  letters  patent  of  the 
king  to  himself  and  the  said  William  [Wilcotes],  that  the  said  Thomas  may  have  the  said  manors 
and  hundred  for  his  life,  paying  the  said  farm  to  the  king  after  the  death  of  the  king’s  consort.” 
(Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1408-13,  p.  298.)  This  patent,  also  dated  March  15,  1412,  is  evidently  an  amendment 
of  the  Inspeximus  cited  in  note  23  above. 

On  May  28,  1408,  the  queen  had  demised  Woodstock  and  its  appurtenances  to  John  Norbury,  esquire, 
and  William  Wilcotes.  The  latter  died  some  time  before  February  23,  1411,  and  Norbury  surrendered 
his  rights  to  the  king.  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1408-13,  p.  144.)  Their  predecessor,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
was  none  other  than  Sir  Philip  la  Vache,  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  good  friend,  who  has  been  happily  dis¬ 
covered  for  us  by  Miss  Rickert.  (Modern  Philology  11:209-25.) 

25  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1413-16,  p.  7. 

28  Ibid.,  1436-41.  The  patent  is  dated  at  Kempton  Manor,  July  16,  1437. 

27  Tout,  Chapters  in  Medieval  Administrative  History  1:35. 

28  D.  N.  B.  29:394a. 

22  The  accounts  for  6-8  Henry  V  and  8-9  Henry  V  are  enrolled,  under  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
Foreign  Rolls,  No.  55,  m.  36;  that  for  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI  is  Chaucer’s  original  account  and  is 
preserved  among  the  Exchequer  Accounts  (Q.  R.)  Bundle  546,  No.  6.  They  are  printed  in  full  in 
Appendix  I. 
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£29  2s.  2d.  What  the  return  was  to  Chaucer — and  this  we  should  like  to 
know  most  of  all — I  cannot  even  guess.  Presumably  it  was  somewhat  larger. 

Still,  niggardly  as  they  are,  the  accounts  do  afford  interesting  glimpses  of 
manorial  economy.  Here,  for  instance,  in  a  group  of  items  from  that  of 
1422-23 : 

For  the  wages  and  hire  of  John  Walden,  John  Ropkin,  John  Mason,  William  Piper, 
and  John  atte  Welle  for  cutting  brushwood  (tenectum)  for  hedges  within  the  park,  each 
taking  3d.  a  day,  eighty-nine  days  for  all  24s.  9 d.30 

For  the  hire  of  Thomas  Bekbrok,  John  Colle,  John  Weller,  Thomas  Tanner,  John 
Walden,  Thomas  Heynes,  John  Mason,  Thomas  Tobone,  and  Thomas  Smyth,  for  making 
hedges  within  the  park,  each  taking  3d.  a  day,  two-hundred  forty-four  days  for  all,  615. 

For  the  hire  of  John  Foxe,  William  West,  John  Terry,  John  Temple,  and  William 
Colgrove  (?)  with  their  carts,  for  transporting  the  brushwood  for  the  said  hedges  from 
Bladon  Wood  to  the  park  aforesaid,  each  taking  iod.  a  day,  fifty-one  days  for  all,  42 s.  6d. 


For  the  hire  of  John  Ropkyn,  John  Mason,  William  Piper,  for  the  enclosure  of  a 
coppice  where  the  brushwood  for  the  hedges  was  cut,  each  taking  3d.  a  day,  thirty-one 
days  for  all,  js.  9 d. 

The  hedges  ( sepes )  about  which  these  men  were  employed  were  doubtless 
deer-folds,  and  the  importance  of  the  chase  appears  still  further  in  the  care¬ 
fully  itemized  accounts  of  £7  2s.  10 d.  for  cutting,  loading,  transporting,  and 
stacking  hay  and  brush  for  winter  fodder  for  the  queen’s  deer.  And  follow¬ 
ing  this  comes  the  record  of  the  up-keeping  of  the  wall  about  the  park. 

For  the  hire  of  John  Salesbury,  William  Cuttebrugge,  Robert  Mason,  and  John 
Mason,  masons  (cementarii) ,  for  the  building  and  repairing  the  walls,  each  taking  5d. 
a  day,  two  hundred  seventy-five  days  for  all,  114?.  7d. 

For  the  hire  of  Thomas  Tannere  and  Thomas  Fferyng,  helpers  of  the  said  masons, 
each  taking  3d.  a  day,  ninety  days  for  both,  225.  6d. 

For  the  hire  of  John  atte  Welle  and  John  Ropkyn  for  digging  stones  at  Podeshull 
for  making  the  said  walls,  each  taking  3 d.  a  day,  forty-nine  days  for  both,  12s.  3d. 

For  the  hire  of  John  Foxe  and  his  cart  for  eleven  days,  for  transporting  the  stones 
from  Podeshull  to  the  park  walls,  taking  10 d.  a  day,  95.  2d. 

Another  schedule  lists  the  salaries  and  fees  of  the  officers  of  the  manor, 
and  this  is  too  interesting  to  pass  over: 

For  the  salary  of  William  Rasshe,  locum  tenens  [of  Thomas  Chaucer],31  and  of  two 
chaplains,  celebrating  divine  worship  within  the  manor,  each  receiving  per  annum 
1005.,  £15. 

For  the  salaries  of  two  parkers,  each  receiving  3d.  a  day,  £9  2s.  6d. 

For  the  salary  of  John  Golafre,32  gardner,  and  of  William  Russhe,  porter  ( janitorius) , 
each  receiving  2d.  a  day,  £6  15.  8 d. 

30  The  total  is  incorrect.  Eighty-nine  days  at  3d.  a  day  would  of  course  amount  to  23s.  id. 

81  Chaucer  seems  never  to  have  performed  his  duties  in  person.  At  any  rate,  allowances  for  a 
deputy  appear  in  the  extant  accounts;  that  on  the  Foreign  Roll  was  actually  rendered  by  William  Rasshe, 
his  attorney,  and  the  account  for  1420-21,  by  his  attorneys,  John  Wachet  and  Simon  Somerton. 

This  can  hardly  be  the  John  Golafre  so  often  associated  in  the  records  with  Thomas  Chaucer. 
Curiously  enough,  another  John  Golafre  turns  up  in  these  records.  The  Foreign  Roll  account  was 
passed  at  the  Exchequer  “per  visum  et  testimonium  Johannis  Golofre,  contrarotulatoris  ibidem  [Wood- 
stock].”  This,  I  think,  was  very  likely  Chaucer’s  associate.  One  can  imagine  a  country  gentleman 
auditing  his  friend’s  books;  one  can  hardly  imagine  him  cultivating  the  garden. 
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For  the  salary  of  the  said  John,  and  one  man,  for  watching  the  pasture  lands,  each 
receiving  i y2d.  a  day,  £4  ns.  3d. 

And  in  payments  made  to  two  parkers  of  Woodstock,  by  the  Queen’s  gift,  for  their 
lodgings  near  the  great  green,  in  accordance  with  old  custom,  265.  8 d. 

And  finally,  most  picturesque  and  characteristic  of  all,  the  outlay  for  the 
Custe  et  rcparaciones  del  haukhous: 

For  the  hire  of  John  Hogekyns,  John  Slater,  and  Thomas  Slater  for  splitting  slats 
(sklattes)  for  the  hawk-house,  each  taking  5 d.  a  day,  sixty-one  days  for  all,  25 y.  5d. 

And  for  the  hire  of  the  said  slaters  for  “slatting”  the  said  house,  each  taking  5 d.  a 
day,  thirty-five  days  for  all,  14?.  yd. 

And  for  the  hire  of  Thomas  Tannere,  helper  of  the  said  slaters,  for  twenty-six  days, 
taking  3 d.  a  day,  6s.  6 d. 

And  paid  to  John  Slater  for  six  thousand  slat-pins,  at  3d.  the  thousand,  18 d. 

And  paid  to  John  Milton  for  one  thousand  slats  bought  from  him,  8s.  4 d. 

And  to  the  same  for  board-nails,  12 d. 

And  to  the  same  for  six  thousand  slat-nails  at  14^.  the  thousand,  7s. 

And  to  the  same  for  two  thousand  spikes  at  13d.  the  thousand,  2s.  2d. 

And  paid  to  Thomas  Jeffrey  of  Combe  for  four  thousand  slats  at  3.?.  the  thousand,  12^. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  the  whole  life  of  the  manor;  but  the  details,  lim¬ 
ited  and  severely  practical  in  their  range,  call  up  none  the  less  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  a  picture  of  the  daily  routine  five  hundred  years  ago.  And  one  likes  to 
think  that  John  Salesbury,  William  Cuttebrugge,  and  the  two  Masons  were 
at  work  on  the  very  wall  that  Chaucer  describes  in  the  Parliament  of  Foules: 

This  foresaid  African  me  hente  anon, 

And  forth  with  him  into  a  gate  me  broughte 
Right  of  a  park  walled  with  grene  stone.33 

The  farm  of  Woodstock  may  have  been,  indeed,  it  probably  was,  a  profit¬ 
able  sinecure;  but  the  farmer  had  certain  well-defined  responsibilities  which 
we  know  he  met.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  munificence,  if  such  it  was,  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  sundry 
distinguished  politicians  in  the  year  1421.  On  April  12  Bishop  Fleming 
granted,  and  two  days  later  his  chapter  confirmed,  “a  yearly  rent  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  marks  from  his  lorship’s  castles,  and  manors  of  Bannebury,  Dorchester, 
and  Newerk  during  the  life  of  the  said  Bishop”  to  William  Kynwolmersh, 
treasurer  of  England,  William  Babyngton,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
Thomas  Chaucer,  and  three  others  of  lesser  note.34  The  grant  was  confirmed 

33  Cf.  Hales,  “Chaucer  at  Woodstock,”  in  Folia  Litteraria,  pp.  70-79.  Professor  Hales  makes 
very  plausible  the  suggestion  that  the  park  of  the  “Parlement”  is  suggested  by  the  park  of  Woodstock. 
The  old  legend  that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  had  a  house  there  is  utterly  without  foundation,  and  grows  out 
of  the  confusion  of  Geoffrey  and  Thomas.  The  succession  of  the  farmers  of  Woodstock  is  well  known, 
and  the  manor  with  its  members  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Chaucer  family  till  1411.  as 
we  have  seen.  But  of  course  the  poet  may  frequently  have  been  there.  Cf.  Nicolas,  Aldine  Chaucer 
1:88;  and  Marshall,  The  Early  History  of  Woodstock  Manor,  Chapter  VII.  London,  1873. 

34  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1416-22,  p.  379.  The  letters  patent  of  the  bishop,  and  the  confirmation  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  are,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  recited  in  full  in  the  letters  of  In- 
speximus  and  confirmation  of  the  crown. 
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by  the  king  at  Dover  on  June  8.  The  grantees  may  have  been  receiving  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  from  the  bishop,  but  the  important  character  of  three  of 
them,  and  the  fact  that  two  were  clerks,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  acting 
for  some  purpose  or  other  as  his  trustees.  The  enrollment  in  chancery,  at 
any  rate,  cost  them  the  very  considerable  sum  of  twenty  pounds.  Two  years 
later  the  council  confirmed  the  letters  patent  of  Henry  V,  in  the  name  of 
the  infant  King  Henry  VI.35 

The  remaining  grants  to  Chaucer  are  involved  in  no  obscurity;  they  are 
of  the  very  essence  of  medieval  economy. 

On  February  26,  1426,  Thomas  Chaucer,  “for  whom  Thomas  Haseley  of 
the  County  of  Oxfordshire,  and  Thomas  Walsyngham  of  London,  are  sure¬ 
ties,”  was  given  the  “marriage  of  Joan,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of 
John  Drayton,  knight,  deceased,  tenant  in  chief  of  Henry  V,”  for  which  he 
paid  one  hundred  marks.36  This  wardship,  like  that  of  the  young  Thomas 
Stonor  twenty  years  before,  may  very  well  have  come  to  Chaucer  as  the 
fruit  of  old  friendship;37  and  that  is  almost  certainly  true  of  the  gift,  some 
years  later,  of  the  custody  and  marriage  of  Eleanore  Moleyns.  The  record 
of  this  gift,  among  the  acts  of  the  king’s  council,  is  most  circumstantial  and 
interesting : 

Memorandum  that  the  xv.  day  of  October  the  x.  yere  of  oure  soverain  lord  it  was 
accordede  at  Westminster  by  the  lordes  of  the  Kynges  Consail  that  for  asmoche  as  Thomas 
Chaucer  esquier  at  the  request  and  prey  ere  of  the  Tresorer  of  Englande  sent  late  men 
of  armes  archers  and  wommen  to  the  water  of  Leyre  in  France  and  there  fet  and  brought 
fro  thens  into  Englande  Alionore  doughter  and  heire  of  William  Moleyns  sonne  to 
Williams  Moleyns  knight  thoo  beyng  with  (ynne)  the  eage  of  ij  yere  and  which  is  the 
Kinges  warde  to  greet  coste  and  charge  of  the  same  Thomas  for  whiche  he  ought  to 
be  contented  by  the  Kyng:  that  the  Tresorer  of  Englande  by  the  bill  in  fourme  accus- 
tomede  shal  graunte  to  the  seide  Thomas  the  ward  of  alle  the  maners,  londes,  and  tene¬ 
ments  whiche  were  the  seide  William  Moleyns  the  sone  and  now  be  in  the  Kynges  handes 
by  the  noun  age  of  his  seide  doughter  and  heire  and  whiche  excedene  nought  xxx  li.  in 
yerely  value  after  the  extentes  of  hem  retourned  in  the  chancerie:  to  have  the  forseide 
maners,  londes,  and  tenementes  duryng  the  noon  age  of  the  seide  heire  with  the  marriage 
of  the  same  heire  paiyng  to  the  Kynge  for  the  seide  warde  and  mariage  five  hundred 
marces  oonly;  that  is  td  say,  four  hundred  marces  in  hande  and  a  hundred  marces  with- 
ynne  a  yere  after  that  the  seide  heire  is  xiiij  yere  olde,  so  that  yf  the  same  heire  dye  or 
she  be  xiiij  yere  old,  than  the  seide  Thomas  be  discharged  of  paiement  of  the  hundred 
marces  whiche  he  shuld  paie  after  that  age.38 

Alionora  Moleyns  was  born  at  Stoke  Poges  in  Buckinghamshire  on  June 


36  On  July  6,  1423.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-29,  p.  m. 
wIbid.,  p.  330. 

37  John  Drayton  at  his  death  held  lands  in  Gloucestershire  and  Bedfordshire  (Cal.  Ing.  post  Mortem 
4:130),  and  was  at  one  time,  through  his  wife,  associated  with  Thomas  Chaucer  in  the  possession  of 
the  manor  of  Newenham,  in  Oxfordshire.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-29,  p.  97. 

38  Nicolas,  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  4:98-99.  The  letters 
patent  are  enrolled  on  the  Patent  Rolls,  10  Henry  VI,  Part  I,  m  29;  cf.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36,  p.  156. 
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ii,  1426.39  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Moleyns  the  younger 
( ob .  May  8,  1429) 40  and  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  William  Moleyns  the 
elder.41  The  principal  holdings  of  the  family  were  in  Bucks,  but  the  inquisi¬ 
tions  post  mortem  show  that  they  had  possessions  in  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Wiltshire,42  and  were  therefore  neighbors  of  Chaucer  who  held  lands  in 
all  these  counties.  The  two  families  were  not  merely  neighbors,  however; 
they  were  the  closest  of  friends.  In  the  well-known  poem  of  Lydgate,  “At 
the  Departing  of  Thomas  Chaucyer  on  Ambassade  in  to  France,”  he  speaks 
with  much  feeling,  obviously  genuine,  of  the  loss  that  the  “gentlemen  dwelling 
envyroun”  must  bear  in  Chaucer’s  absence,  and  one  above  all  others ; 

And  gentyl  Molyns  |  myn  owen  lord  so  der 
Lytel  merveyle  j  boughe  pou  sighe  and  plevne 
Now  to  forgone  |  bin  owen  pleying  feere 
I  wot  right  wel  |  hit  is  to  be  gret  peyne 
But  have  good  hope  |  soone  for  to  atteyne 
pin  hertis  blisse  |  agayne  and  bat  right  sone 
Or  foure  tymes  |  echaunged  be  be  tnone.43 

This  wardship,  one  may  feel  confident,  was  something  more  than  a  field  for 
exploitation,  and  it  had  been  given  to  Chaucer  for  reasons  other  than  court 
favoritism. 


80  Chancery  Inquisitions  post  Mortem.  Henry  VI,  File  104,  No.  49.  The  document  is  a  proof 
of  age. 

40  Chancery  Inquisitions  post  Mortem.  Henry  VI,  File  45,  No.  38. 

a  Ibid.,  File  17,  No.  29. 

a  Cal.  Inquisitions  post  Mortem  4:85,  114,  127. 

18  The  poem  was  printed  by  Furnivall,  Notes  and  Queries,  fourth  series,  9:381-82,  May  11,  1872; 
and  by  Miss  Hammond,  Modern  Philology  1:333-36.  It  is  a  charming  tribute  to  one  who,  judging 
from  all  we  can  learn  of  him,  must  have  been  an  altogether  delightful  man.  See  Appendix  VI,  where  the 
poem  is  reprinted. 

In  the  last  stanza  but  one  Lydgate  appeals  to  Chaucer  friends: 

Late  him  not  nowe  |  out  of  remembraunce 
But  ever  amonge  |  ha}>e  him  in  memoyre 
And  for  his  saake  |  as  in  your  dalyaunce 
Saythe  every  day  |  devoutely  pis  memoyre 
Saynt  Iulyan  |  owre  Ioye  and  al  oure  gloyre 
Come  hoome  ageyne  |  lyche  as  we  desyre 
To  suppowaylen  |  al  be  hole  shyre. 

Miss  Hammond  supposed  this  shire  to  be  Norfolk.  Professor  Samuel  Moore,  however,  in  his  valuable 
and  fascinating  article  ‘‘Patrons  of  Letters  in  Norfolk,  c.  1450”  ( P.M.L.A .  27:190,  note  2),  has 
shown  conclusively  that  there  is  no  basis  for  connecting  either  Chaucer  or  the  Moleyns  family  with 
Norfolk.  Chaucer,  indeed,  once  owned  the  manor  of  Gresham  there,  and  William  Moleyns  the  elder 
had,  or  pretended  to  have,  certain  claims  to  it;  but  Chaucer*  conveyed  Gresham  to  William  Paston,  and 
therewith  his  connections  with  East  Anglia  ceased.  Thomas  Chaucer  was  an  Oxfordshire  man  through¬ 
out  his  life.  Sir  William  Moleyns,  father  and  son,  were  gentlemen  of  Bucks,  with  holdings,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  neighboring  counties,  and  none  in  Norfolk.  As  Professor  Moore  says,  “When  we 
consider  that  Stoke  Poges  is  only  about  21  miles  distant  from  Ewelme,  and  that  Moleyns  owned  a  manor 
at  Henley,  Oxf.,  about  10  miles  from  Ewelme,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Lydgate’s  reference  is  to 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  rather  than  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.”  And  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  either  the  father  or  the  grandfather  of  Alionora,  probably  the  former,  who  died  in  1425,  is  the 
Molyns  of  Lydgate’s  poem. 
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Finally,  on  February  26,  1426,  for  one  hundred  marks  paid  in  hand,  the 
king,  in  fact,  of  course,  the  council  in  the  king’s  name,  appointed  “Thomas 
Chaucer,  esquire,  for  whom  Thomas  Haseley  of  the  County  of  Oxford,  and 
Thomas  Walsyngham  of  London,  are  sureties,  to  have  the  marriage  of  Joan 
one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  John  Drayton  knight,  deceased,  tenant  in 
chief  of  Henry  V.”44 

I  have  found  no  other  grants  on  the  Patent  Rolls;  hut  a  few  others  crop 
up  in  the  Receipt  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  rolls  for  the  Easter  term, 
3  Henry  V  (1414-15),  I  find  the  following  under  date  of  Wednesday,  June  5: 

Oxon.  De  Thomas  Chaucers  et 
Thomas  Beeke,  xx  It.  de 
custodia  manerii  de 
Rycote,  cum  perti-  Sol.45 

nenciis,  quod  fuit 
Nicholai  Ingefeld. 

There  are  no  further  entries ;  so  I  suppose  that  Beeke  and  Chaucer  received 
the  custody  as  a  sort  of  gratuity,  and  that  they  held  it  only  a  short  time.  Of 
much  longer  duration,  and  of  greater  interest  was  his  tenure,  along  with  the 
ubiquitous  John  Golofre  (i.e.,  Gulliver),  whose  life  would  assuredly  repay 
investigation,  of  the  manor  of  Bradfield,  Oxon.  The  earliest  entry  occurs 
on  the  Receipt  Rolls  for  the  Michaelmas  term,  8  Henry  V  (1419-20)  : 

Die  Martis  xx  die  Juanuarii 
Berks.  De  Thoma  Chaucers  et  Johanne  Golofre, 
firmariis  manerii  de  Bridfeld  [sic], 
xi  li.  de  firma  sua.46 

And  they  continue  in  an  unbroken  series  till  the  Michaelmas  term  13 
Henry  VI.47 

A  single  entry  on  the  Receipt  Rolls  shows  that  Chaucer  in  1422  paid 
£133  6.y.  8d.  for  the  marriage  of  Johanna,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Arches,  knight,  of  Oxford  and  Berks;48  but  there  is  no  further  information. 


44  Cal.  Pat .  Rolls,  1422-26,  p.  330. 


45  Sol.  for  solute,  i.e.,  the  sum  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  money,  rather  an  unusual  thing, 
cf.  p.  46,  n.  1 19. 


46  The  spelling  is  regularly  Bradfeld. 


47  The  last  is  found  under  Monday,  February  14. 

48  Receipt  Rolls,  Easter,  10  Henry  V  (No.  702), 

Die  Martis  xiiij°  die  Julij 
De  Thoma  Chaucer  cxxxiij  li. 


Oxon. 


vj  s.  viij  d.  pro  maritagio 


Berks. 


Johanne,  filie  et  heredis 


Ricardi  Arches,  militis,  defuncti. 


pro  Johanne 
Rothernale,  nuper 
Thesaurario 
hospicij  Regis, 
per  manus  Thome 
Chaucers,  nuper 
Capitalis  Pincerne 
Regis. 
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During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  held,  too,  the  custody  of  the  manor  of 
Drayton,  in  Hampshire,  not  at  all  an  unprofitable  affair,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  sums  accruing  to  the  crown.49  These  records,  one  must  admit  in  all 
candor,  are  barren  enough;  but  a  gleam  of  human  interest  may  be  found 
in  a  succession  of  entries  which  begins  on  November  13,  1432.  We  encounter 
it  for  the  second  time  in  the  Rolls  for  the  Easter  term,  11  Henry  VI  (1433), 
which,  as  the  fuller,  I  quote : 

Die  Jovis  xiiij  die  Maii 
Berks.  De  Thoma  Chaucer  et  Thoma 
Haseley  xxxix  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 
de  custodia  omnium 
terrarum  et  tenementorum 
que  Johannes  Arundell  de 
Bidford,  Armiger,  tenuit  de 
hereditate  Margarete,  nuper 
uxoris  sue,  defuncte.50 

Margaret  Arundell  was  the  elder  daughter  of  Sir  John  Burghersh,  and  the 
sister,  accordingly,  of  Chaucer’s  wife.  Her  husband  was  a  gentleman  of 
Devonshire,  with  whom  Chaucer,  as  we  shall  see,  had  numerous  friendly 
suits  to  consolidate  his  wife’s  inheritance.51  It  was,  therefore,  entirely  fitting 
that  the  custody  of  the  lands  that  they  held  in  chief  from  the  crown  and  the 
wardship  of  the  heir,52  should  fall  to  their  brother-in-law.  Thomas  Haseley, 
whom  we  find  associated  with  Chaucer  in  the  trust,  was  evidently  a  factotum 
of  his.  We  have  just  seen  that  he  once  acted  as  a  surety  for  him,53  and  at 
one  time  he  served  as  his  deputy  in  the  coronership  of  London,54  an  office 
that,  by  one  of  the  picturesque  survivals  of  English  officialdom,  long  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  appanage  of  the  office  of  the  king’s  chief  butler.55  That  how¬ 
ever,  is  another  story.  It  seems  odd,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that 
Chaucer  had  received  this  grant  in  1424 — eight  years  before  any  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls — for  in  1442  the  appointment  was  given  to 


40  The  first  entry  occurs  on  the  Receipt  Rolls  for  Easter,  8  Henry  VI  (June  30),  and  the  last 
during  Chaucer’s  life  time — they  continue  long  after  this — on  May  16,  11  Henry  VI  (1433).  During 
this  period  of  a  trifle  less  than  three  years,  the  Exchequer  drew  on  the  farm  for  £69  ior.  6 d.,  of  which, 
however,  £40  is  represented  by  one  assignment  tally  levied  in  the  first  year  (June  30,  8  Henry  VI). 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  officials  of  the  Exchequer  had  developed 
the  system  of  drawing  on  the  debtors  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  crown  by  means  of  assignment  tallies 
(v  p.  46,  n.  1 19),  that  not  a  penny  was  turned  in  to  the  treasury  in  cash. 

60  Receipt  Rolls,  Easter,  11  Henry  VI,  Thursday,  May  19. 

81  See  p.  61. 

82  No  heir  is  mentioned  here  or  in  the  subsequent  entries;  but  in  21  Henry  VI  (1442-43),  John 
Arundell,  son  and  heir  of  John  Arundell,  of  Bidford,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  proved  his  age.  ( Calendar 
of  Inquisitions  post  Mortem  4:216).  And  the  heir  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  letters  patent  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  See  note  53  below. 

63  See  p.  14,  supra. 

64  See  p.  55,  «.  147,  infra. 

85  See  p.  54  ff.,  infra. 
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his  son-in-law,  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  in  the  latter’s  letters 
patent  it  is  set  forth  that  the  grant  is  given  to  him  “in  lieu  of  a  grant  thereof 
to  Thomas  Chaucer,  deceased,  and  Thomas  Haseley,  by  letters-patent  dated 
February  14  in  the  second  year  [of  Henry  VI],  surrendered.”58  The  letters 
patent  referred  to  cannot  be  found  in  the  Patent  Rolls. 


M  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1441-46,  p.  130. 


IV 


It  is  the  weakness  of  a  biography  based  wholly  on  official  records  that  it 
lacks  almost  of  necessity  the  vividness  of  connected  narrative.  It  may  strive 
only  for  veracity  and  some  sort  of  clearness.  This  must  be  my  excuse  for 
separating  the  record  of  Thomas  Chaucer’s  grants  and  annuities  from  an 
account  of  his  public  life.  The  line  of  demarcation,  in  the  Middle  Ages  at 
least,  is  shadowy;  but  it  will  serve  to  put  in  order  a  mass  of  scattered  and 
disparate  details. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Chaucer  held  certain  offices  by  grant  of 
John  of  Gaunt;  but  what  they  were  is  still  unknown.1  The  earliest  office  of 
which  we  have  clear  information  is  that  of  constable  of  Wallingford  Castle, 
which  he  received  on  October  16,  1399.2  The  letters  patent  were  enrolled 
again,  in  more  ample  form,  ten  days  later : 

Grant  for  life  to  the  king’s  esquire  Thomas  Chaucer  of  the  offices  of  Constable  of 
the  Castle  of  Walyngford  and  Steward  of  the  honours  of  Walyngford  and  St.  Walery 
and  half  of  the  hundreds  of  Chilterne,  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  receiver  there  £40 
yearly  for  his  fees  and  £10  yearly  for  a  lieutenant  in  his  absence.3 

The  office  therefore  cannot  have  been  burdensome ;  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
purely  a  sinecure ;  and  the  stipend  was  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  Chaucer’s  tenure  of  the  office  beyond  what  has  already  been 
set  forth,4  save  that  he  held  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  June,  1434,  however, 
he  surrendered  the  original  letters  patent  and  received  in  their  stead,  on  June 
18,  a  new  patent  by  the  terms  of  which  the  office  was  granted  to  him  for 
his  life;  and  after  his  death  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  “during 
pleasure.”5  Then  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  king,  on  January  6, 
1:437,  gave  the  combined  offices  to  Sir  William  Phelipp,  “to  hold  himself  or 
by  deputies,  with  such  wages,  fees,  and  profit  as  Thomas  Chaucer,  esquire 
had.”6  What  was  the  great  earl  doing?  Perhaps  king,  chancery,  and  favorite 
had  all  been  napping;  then  later  one  of  them  woke  up— -it  was  probably  the 
earl — discovered  the  conflict  of  claim,  and  effected  a  compromise.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  how  I  interpret  the  long  and  elaborate  letters  patent  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  22: 

Grant  during  pleasure,  to  William,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  William  Phelipp,  king’s 
knight,  in  survivorship,  of  the  offices  of  Constable  of  Walyngford  and  St.  Valery  and 
of  four  hundreds  and  a  half  of  Chilterne,  and  steward  of  the  lordships  of  Dadington, 


1  See  p.  6,  supra. 

2  Cal.  Pat .  Rolls,  1399-1401,  p.  15. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

4  See  p.  6,  supra. 

6  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36,  pp.  346-47. 

*  Ibid.,  1436-41,  p.  32. 
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Kirtlington,  Ascote,  Haseley,  Puriton,  Watlington,  Henton,  and  Bekkeley,  Co.  Oxford, 
Whitechirche,  Wodespens,  and  Uplamburne,  Co.  Berks,  and  Wycombe,  Basstesbury, 
Risburgh,  Crendon,  and  Wescote,  Co.  Buckingham,  to  hold  themselves  or  by  deputy, 
with  £40  a  year  as  wages  by  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  Walyngford  for  the  constabulary 
and  stewardship  of  the  said  castle,  honours,  and  hundreds,  £10  a  year  for  their  lieutenant 
in  their  absence  and  20  marks  a  year  for  the  said  lordship  by  the  hands  of  the  receiver 
there,  the  constabulary  and  stewardship  of  the  said  honours,  and  hundreds,  by  deliberation 
of  the  council,  having  been  granted  to  the  said  earl  and  Thomas  Chaucer,  king’s  esquire, 
for  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  earl  during  pleasure,  after  Chaucer’s  death;  but 
afterward  it  pleased  the  king  to  grant  the  said  constabulary  and  stewardships  of  the 
said  castle,  honours,  and  hundreds  to  the  said  William  Phelipp,  during  pleasure,  together 
with  the  stewardship  of  the  said  lordship,  which  John  Harpeden,  knight,  had  held  by 
grant  of  the  late  Queen  Katherine.’ 

I  cannot  pretend  that  my  hypothesis  is  more  than  a  guess,  perhaps  a  bad 
one;  for  the  ways  of  the  chancery  are  still  dark,  and  often  very  strange. 

Chaucer  was  twice  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berks,  1400-1,  and  1403-4, 8 
his  accounts  running,  roughly,  from  November  to  November  in  each  year;9 
and  more  than  a  decade  later,  1413-14,  sheriff  of  Hampshire,10  a  county  in 
which  he  held  considerable  landed  interests.  In  8-9  Henry  IV  (1406-7)  he 
was  escheator  for  Oxford  and  Berks.11  The  escheator  was  a  fiscal  agent  of 
considerable  importance  in  days  when  the  crown  depended  so  greatly  for  its 
revenue  on  fines  and  forfeitures  and  feudal  dues,  and  the  sheriff  was  the 
king’s  factotum,  the  backbone  of  royal  administration  in  the  shires.  The 
tenure  of  these  offices  show  very  clearly  that  Chaucer  was  in  the  confidence 
of  the  new  dynasty,  and  further  that  he  was  a  man  of  local  influence,  and  of 
resolution  and  power.  Indeed,  if  one  wished  to  gain  a  notion  of  the  im¬ 
portant  gentry  of  a  given  county  at  a  given  time,  one  could  easily  do  so  by 
simply  running  down  the  list  of  sheriffs. 

The  early  years  of  Henry  IV’s  reign,  from  his  accession  to  the  Battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  were  a  restless,  unquiet  time ;  the  Lancastrians  sat  uneasy 
upon  the  throne,  and  only  the  vigor  and  vigilance  of  the  new  king  secured 
it  for  his  son  and  grandson.  Evidences  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country 
multiply  on  the  Patent  Rolls.  On  May  11,  1402,  there  was  issued  to  the 
sheriffs  and  escheators  of  thirty-four  counties,  with  whom  was  associated 
in  each  case  certain  of  the  king’s  trusty  lieges,  a  commission  in  which  the 
king  declares  that  inasmuch 

as  some  of  the  King’s  subjects  intending  to  subvert  the  laws  and  customs  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  realm,  some  of  whom  are  at  present  captured  and  detained  in  prison  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  tell  many  lies  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm  in  taverns  and  other 


7  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36,  p.  44. 

8  Public  Record  Office.  Lists  and  Indexes  IX:  Lists  of  Sheriffs  for  England  and  Wales  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  1831. 

9  November  24,  1400,  to  November  8,  1401;  November  5,  1403,  to  October  29,  1404. 

10  Public  Record  Office.  Lists  and  Indexes  IX,  List  of  Sheriffs. 

11  Public  Record  Office.  List  of  Foreign  Accounts,  p.  295. 
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congregations  of  the  people,  preaching  among  other  things  that  the  king  has  not  kept 
the  promises  he  made  at  his  advent  into  the  realm  and  at  his  coronation  and  in  Parliament 
and  Councils  that  the  laws  and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  should  be  conserved,  [the 
commissions  are  charged]  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  all  the  king’s  lieges  of  the  said  county 
that  it  always  has  been  and  will  be  the  king’s  intention  that  the  commonwealth  and 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  shall  be  observed  and  kept  and  that  the  impugners  of 
the  same  and  the  preachers  of  these  lies  and  their  maintainers  shall  be  punished,  to  in¬ 
quire  about  the  names  of  such,  to  assemble  the  king’s  lieges  of  the  county  to  resist  them 
and  to  arrest  and  imprison  all  persons  preaching  such  lies,  and  to  certify  them  to  the 
king  and  council  from  time  to  time.12 

For  Oxfordshire  the  commission  was  directed  to  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Sir  John  Lovell,  William  Willicotes,  John  Golofre,  Thomas  Chaucer, 
and  Robert  James.  Only  a  few  weeks  later  another  commission  to  William 
Wilcotes,  John  Rede,  Thomas  Chaucer,  Thomas  Covele,  and  the  sheriff  of 
Oxford,  charged  them  to  inquire  into  the  report  that  “many  treasons  against 
the  king  and  his  person  and  his  royal  majesty  are  committed  within  the  town 
of  Oxford  by  Welshmen,  and  to  arrest  any  Welshmen  whom  they  may  find 
guilty.”13  The  university  was  full  of  Welsh  students,  and  during  the  Welsh 
troubles  they  bote  watching. 

In  the  summer  of  1402,  Chaucer  went  to  Germany  in  the  magnificent 
retinue  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king,  who  was  married 
at  Cologne,  to  Louis,  son  of  Rupert,  the  Count  Palatine,  and  King  of  the 
Romans.  Up  and  down  the  Issue  Rolls  of  the  year  (3  Henry  IV)  may  be 
found  the  records  of  innumerable  payments  to  Master  John  Chaundeler,  her 
treasurer,  for  all  sorts  of  outlays:  horses,  jewels,  robes,  hire  of  boats,  and 
the  like,  and  the  fees  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  accompanied  her  on  her 
wedding  journey.  Most  of  the  sums  are  entered  under  date  of  May  11,  be¬ 
fore  the  company  left  England  on  June  21,  and  July  15.  Under  the  latter 
date  is  recorded  the  payment  of  four  pounds  to  Thomas  Chaucer.  Since  he 
seems  to  have  collected  the  money  in  person,  his  absence  from  the  country 
cannot  have  been  long. 

The  most  significant  fact  revealed  in  these  records  is  that  the  heads  of 
the  princess’  retinue  were  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  Margaret, 
his  wife;14  for  the  connection  of  Chaucer  with  the  Beau  forts  has  a  bearing 

12  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1401-5,  pp.  126-27. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

14  Under  date  of  May  11  we  find  the  following  entry  on  the  Issue  Rolls:  “Johanni  Comiti  Som- 
ersete  ordinato  per  dominum  regem  et  consilium  suum  ad  conducendam  dominam  Blanche,  primogenitam 
filiam  domini  Regis,  versus  Coloniam  pro  solempnizacione  matrimonii  predicti.  In  denariis  sibi  liberatis 

diversis  vicibus - cccv  li.  xii  r.  iii  d."  On  the  same  day,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  is  entered 

a  payment  of  £100  to  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  on  July  15  are  recorded  payments  of  £66  134.  4 d. 
to  the  earl,  and  £40  to  the  countess.  Chaucer’s  stipend  is  certainly  not  large  measured  by  such 
sums  as  these,  but  it  compares  favorably  with  those  received  by  the  other  gentlemen.  To  illus¬ 
trate  we  may  note  a  few:  Walter  Lord  Fitzwalter,  £60;  John  Blaket,  Walter  Beauchamp,  Thomas 
Chaucer,  Robert  Simeon,  John  Blount,  Thomas  Warde,  John  Cheyne,  Ralph  Ramsey,  Robert  Urcewyk, 
Thomas  Lucy,  Lancaster  Herald,  William  Brokesby,  and  Robert  Tey,  each  £4;  and  William  Bardolf,  kt. 
ten  marks,  and  many  smaller  amounts.  Issue  Rolls,  Easter,  3  Henry  IV,  Saturday,  July  15.  See  also 
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on  the  question  of  his  lineage,  since  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  probability.  Much 
more  indirect,  of  course,  is  another  connection  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  two 
years  later,  with  the  greatest  of  the  Beauforts,  when  sede  vacante,  he  was 
appointed  along  with  Sit  Thomas  Pelham,  Hugh  Hanworth,  and  John 
Lidungton,  to  the  custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester.15 
Not  long  after  the  pope  appointed  Henry  Beaufort,  already  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  the  vacant  see.  And  in  the  following  year  there  is  evidence  of  still  closer 
relations.  On  March  24,  1405-6  letters  of  attorney  were  granted  to  “Henry, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  names  of  Thomas  Langley,  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Thomas  lord  Furnivall,  Treasurer  of  England,  and  also  in  the 
name  of  Thomas  Chauciers  and  Richard  Wyot.”16 

For  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Lancastrian  king,  Chaucer  was 
employed,  apart  from  his  parliamentary  duties,  on  a  multiplicity  of  royal 
commissions,  merely  to  record  which  would  be  tedious.17  I  select,  therefore, 
only  a  few  which  may  still  have  some  interest  for  their  bearing  on  the  life 
and  history  of  the  times.  On  May  22,  1405,  for  instance,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned,  with  the  sheriff,  “to  assemble  with  all  speed  all  knights,  esquires, 
yeomen,  and  other  fencible  men  in  the  county  [Oxford]  and  bring  them  to 
the  king’s  presence  for  the  chastisement  of  the  insurgents  in  the  north,”18 — 
the  short-lived  rebellion  that  ended  in  the  summary  execution  of  Richard 
Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  fields  hard  by  the  walls  of  his  cathedral 
city.  The  constant  wars  and  disturbances  strained  the  chronically  inadequate 
and  utterly  inelastic  revenues  of  a  medieval  king  to  the  breaking  point,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  squeeze  the  last  farthing  from  every  possible  source. 
Characteristic  in  this  respect  is  the  setting  up  in  1406  of  commissions  of 
magnates  and  gentlemen  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  dues  of  the  crown. 
For  Oxford  and  Berks  the  commission  was  made  up  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 


Devon,  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  285:  “Note.  This  roll  ( Issue  Roll,  Easter,  3  Henry  IV)  con¬ 
tains  payments  made  to  John,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  several  other 
distinguished  persons,  including  a  long  list  of  servants,  who  accompanied  the  Lady  Blanch  on  her 
departure  to  be  married.”  The  bishop,  however,  is  Richard  Clifford,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Curiously 
enough,  through  a  clerical  slip,  the  amount  paid  to  him  is  not  given. 

15  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1401-5,  p.  458. 

16  Syllabus  of  Ry trier's  Foedera,  2:555. 

17  One,  however,  a  very  minor  employment,  may  be  worth  noting.  On  November  15,  1407,  the 
king  granted  “to  the  bailiffs  and  good  men  of  the  town  of  Wallingford. ..  .pontage  for  three  years 
by  view  and  testimony  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Walyngford.”  Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  1405-8,  p.  374.  “Pontage”  was  the  bridge  toll,  and  the  reason  for  granting  it  to  the  towns¬ 
people  of  Wallingford  appears  in  a  patent  of  December  10,  1433:  “Grant  to  the  bailiffs  and 
good  men  of  Walyngford  of  pontage  for  five  years  to  be  taken  by  view  and  testimony  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  esquire,  Thomas  Haseley,  esquire,  and  John  Warfield.  Passengers,  horses,  and  carts  have 
lately  been  injured  through  the  bridge  being  out  of  repair.”  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36,  p.  330.  The  town 
was  under  the  Castle  of  Wallingford,  and  the  bridge  dues  belonged  to  the  king,  to  be  used  so  far  as 
necessary  for  upkeep  of  the  bridge.  Apparently  the  money  had  not  been  so  used,  and  the  townsfolk 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  receiving,  however  from  the  king,  the  revenues  from  the  bridge 
to  cover  their  outlay. 

18  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-8,  p.  66. 
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coin,  the  Duke  of  York,  Thomas  Chaucer,  John  Willicotes,  Thomas  Chelvey, 
and  Thomas  Cowley.  They  were 

to  enquire  about  all  sums  of  money  and  other  profits  and  commodities  due  to  the  king 
and  concealed  by  any  sheriffs,  escheators,  ulnagers,  customers,  controllers,  or  other  ac¬ 
countable  officers  of  the  king  in  [the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks],  any  extortions 
committed  by  any  minister  of  the  king  in  the  county  by  colour  of  their  offices,  the  yearly 
value  of  all  lordships,  manors,  lands,  alien  priories,  custodies  and  other  possessions  in  the 
county  demised  at  farm  by  the  king  or  his  predecessors  or  granted  for  life  or  term  of 
years  or  during  the  war,  and  the  amount  of  any  annuities,  pensions,  and  other  charges 
on  the  same.“ 

More  sinister  still,  on  the  same  day,  the  same  persons  were  commissioned 
■“to  borrow  in  the  king’s  name  certain  sums  of  money  from  sufficient  persons 
within  the  said  [counties]  for  certain  arduous  and  urgent  business  concern¬ 
ing  the  king  and  the  state  of  the  realm,  to  bring  the  same  to  the  king’s  per¬ 
son  with  all  speed,  and  to  make  in  the  king’s  name  the  necessary  securities 
for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  on  certain  days  from  certain  profits  of  the 
realm”20  This  kind  of  thing  was  to  grow  worse  when  Henry  V  renewed 
the  Hundred  Years  War,  and  nothing  short  of  intolerable  in  the  anarchy  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  they  were  to  form  admirable  precedents  for  the 
“benevolences”  of  later  times.  Equally  characteristic  of  medieval  England  is 
the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  of  April  20,  1410,  issued  to  Hugh  Huls, 
Thomas  Chaucer,  John  Golafre,  William  Wilcotes,  and  Robert  James  on 
complaint  of  John  Drayton,  “chivaler,”  that 

Richard  Skelton,  William  Kyrkeby  of  Oxford,  John  Yonge  and  Roger  Cressewik,  and 
-others  broke  his  close  and  house  at  Newnham,  County  Oxford,  besieged  him  within  his 
mansion  there  at  divers  times  so  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  servants  dared  stir  forth, 
often  lay  in  ambush  to  kill  him,  entered  his  free  warren  there  and  hunted  without  license 
and  carried  off  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants  and  partridges,  assaulted  his  men  and  servants 
there  and  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  compelled  them  to  swear  that  they  would  not  sue 
them  before  the  king  or  implead  them  in  any  court  except  before  the  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  within  the  town  of  Oxford.21 

The  persecution  of  the  Lollards  went  on  intermittently  all  through  the 
reign,  though  the  king  was  no  such  bigoted  zealot  as  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
it  is  hard  to  believe  it  of  Prince  Hal — and  in  1414,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  the  Lollards  knew  very  well  what  to  expect.  Perhaps  they  thought 
they  were  stronger  than  they  were;  at  any  rate  a  few  of  the  more  fanatic 
of  them,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  planned  the  des¬ 
perate  rising  of  January  9,  1415.  The  story  of  that  wild  adventure  is  too 
well  known  to  be  recapitulated  here.  The  king  got  wind  of  what  was  afoot, 
caught  the  unsuspecting  rebels  in  St.  Giles  Fields,  and  sent  thirty-seven  of 


w  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
a  Ibid.,  1408-13,  p.  222. 
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them  to  the  block.22  Two  days  before — on  January  n- — writs  were  issued 
to  most  of  the  southern  and  midland  counties  setting  up  commissions  to  stamp 
out  the  pestilent  and  rebellious  heresy  where  it  could  be  found.  The  writ 
recited  that  the  king  has  “information  that  many  of  the  King’s  subjects  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Lollards,  of  whom  some  are  captured,  because  the  king  has 
taken  part  against  them  and  their  opinions  as  a  true  Christian  prince  and 
bound  by  his  oath  have  traitorously  planned  his  death  and  other  things  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  estate  of  the  lords  and  magnates 
of  the  realm,”  and  instructs  the  commissioners  “to  enquire  the  names  of  all 
such  as  have  not  yet  been  captured  and  arrest  all  whom  they  may  find  guilty 
in  the  county  and  imprison  them  until  the  king  shall  give  orders  for  their 
punishment  by  advice  of  the  council.”  The  commission  for  Oxford  consisted 
of  Thomas  Hatecourt,  Peter  Besils,  Thomas  Chaucer,  John  Wylcotes,  Robert 
James,  John  Golafre,  Thomas  Covely,  and  Thomas  Langston.23 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  Chaucer  actually  served,  nor  is  it  very 
important.  It  is  decidedly  more  interesting  that  he  played  a  part  in  the 
Machiavellian  intrigue  by  which  Henry  V  prepared  the  way  for  his  coming 
invasion  of  France.  In  the  late  winter  of  1414  he  went  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Holland  and  other  princes  of  the  Low  Countries ;  later,  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  went  to  the  continent  again,  this  time  as  a 
member  of  a  larger  embassy.  The  evidence  of  the  first  mission  is  found 
in  a  simple  entry  on  the  Issue  Rolls  for  the  Easter  term,  2  Henry  V 
(1413-14)  : 

[Die  Sabbati  secundo  die  Marcii].  Thome  Chaucers  misso  in  nuncio  Regis  versus 
ducem  Holandie  et  alios  diversos  dominos  in  partibus  exteris  existentes  in  certis  negociis  et 
materiis  secretis,  dictum  dominum  nostrum  Regem  ad  hoc  moventibus,  et  commodum 
regni  sui  specialiter  tangentibus :  In  denariis  sibi  liberatis  per  manus  proprias  super 
vadiis  suis  ac  passagio  et  repassagio  suis  maris,  eundo  et  redeundo  in  nuncio  suo  predicto 
ex  causa  predicta,  lxxvj  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

It  is  a  fair  guess  that  Chaucer’s  confidential  negotiations  in  the  winter 
prepared  the  way  for  the  public,  more  imposing,  embassy  of  the  summer; 
and  if  that  be  true,  then  we  have  good  evidence  of  the  position  he  occupied 
in  the  king’s  service.  Chaucer  was  back  in  London,  as  the  record  shows,  on 
March  2,  since  he  collected  his  wages  and  stipend  in  person  (per  manus 
proprias).  On  June  4,  1414,  three  commissions  were  issued  to  Henry,  Lord 
le  Scrope,  Hugh  Mortimer,  Thomas  Chaucer,  Philip  Morgan,  and  John 
Hovyngham — one  empowering  them  to  treat  with  Ralph  Major  and  other 
ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  touching  the  marriage  of  the  king 


22  For  a  brief  account,  see  Oman,  Political  History  of  England  4:236-38. 

23  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1413-16,  p.  177. 
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with  the  duke's  daughter  Katherine  ;24  the  second,  to  negotiate  an  alliance 
with  him;25  and  the  third,  to  receive  his  homage.20  Soon  after  the  envoys 
must  have  gone  on  their  mission  and  transacted  it  with  considerable  despatch, 
for  little  more  than  a  fortnight  later  the  Issue  Rolls  record  the  following 
entry : 

Thome  Chaucers,  scutifero,  ordinato  et  assignato  per  commissionem  domini  Regis  ad 
profiscendum  versus  ducem  Burgundie,  et  abinde  ad  ducem  Holandie  in  ambassiata  Regis 
ad  tractandum  et  communicandum  cum  dictis  ducibus  de  certis  articulis  et  materiis 
secretis  commodum  dicti  domini  Regis  ac  utilitatem  regni  sui  specialiter  tangentibus : 
In  denariis  sibi  liberatis  per  manus  proprias  super  vadiis  suis  ac  passagio  et  repassagio 
suis  maris,  eundo  et  redcundo  in  ambassiata  sua  predicta.  Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo 
inter  mandata  de  hoc  termino — lx  I/.27 

On  the  same  day  are  recorded  in  identical  words  the  payments  to  his 
colleagues ;  the  amounts  are  interesting  by  way  of  comparison :  to  Lord  le 
Scrope,  £100;  to  John  Hovyngham,  clerk,  £50;  to  Hugh  Mortimer,  esquire, 
£100,  and  Master  Philip  Morgan,  £60.  Scrope  and  Mortimer  were  clearly 
the  heads  of  the  embassy. 

In  the  following  spring  Henry  set  about  in  earnest  the  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  France  toward  which  he  had  so  long  been  maneuvering.  Com¬ 
missions  to  array  the  men  of  the  shires  were  sent  out  on  May  29;  for  the 
county  of  Oxford  to  Thomas  Chaucer,  Robert  James,  John  Wylcotes,  and 
Thomas  Bekyngham.28  In  July  the  king  was  at  Southampton,  and  on  August 
6,  six  days  before  he  sailed,  he  granted  to  Thomas  Chaucer,  the  king’s  chief 
butler,  “[pardon]  of  all  debts,  accounts,  arrears,  prests  and  receipts,  wastes, 
stripments,  dilapidations  in  any  castles  and  carrying  off  of  the  stuff  of  the 
same,  impeachments,  concealments,  fines,  forfeitures,  claims,  challenges,  tres¬ 
passes,  negligences,  defaults,  misprisions,  actions  and  demands.”29  This  is 
legal  verbiage  for  the  most  part,  as  any  one  will  see,  intended  to  protect  a  re¬ 
sponsible  official  against  any  inconvenient  claims  or  charges  that  might  be 
made  against  him  during  his  absence  from  the  country.  That  it  was  not 
always  merely  a  form  will  appear  later.  In  any  case,  the  grant  of  such  letters 
of  protection  clearly  implies  that  Chaucer  was  about  to  go  in  the  king’s  army 
to  France. 


24  Syllabus  of  Rynier’s  Foedera  2:579;  Calendar  of  the  French  Rolls,  in  the  Forty-fourth  Report 
of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  Appendix,  p.  554.  In  the  Syllabus  the  commission  is 
said  to  be  one  to  empower  the  envoys  to  negotiate  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  con¬ 
cerning  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  French  king’s  daughter  Catherine.  In  the  copy  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  British  Museum  “French  K”  is  underscored  in  ink,  and  opposite,  in  the  margin, 
is  written  “  =  D.  of  Burgundy.”  Reference  to  the  Foedera  itself  shows  that  the  emendation  is 
correct.  The  Calendar  of  the  French  (now  Treaty)  Rolls  speaks  merely  of  negotiations  “touching  the 
marriage  of  the  King.” 

25  Syllabus  of  Rcymer’s  Foedera  2:579;  Calendar  of  the  French  Rolls,  D.K.  44  Report,  p.  554. 

20  Ibid. 

27  Issue  Rolls,  Easter,  2  Henry  V.  Die  Jovis  xxj  die  Junij. 

28  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1413-16,  p.  407. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  360. 
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Sir  Harris  Nicolas  was,  I  think,  the  first  historian  to  bring  to  light  the 
fact  that  Chaucer  took  an  active  part  in  the  French  war.  In  his  History  of 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt  he  prints  two  documents  which  seem  to  show  that 
Chaucer  with  a  retinue,  the  numbers  of  which  are  suspiciously  uncertain, 
went  into  France  with  the  king,  and  fought  with  him  “upon  St.  Crispin’s 
day.”  The  documents  are,  however,  mere  lists  of  names  and  numbers  drawn 
from  secondary  sources.30  Since  Nicolas’  time,  the  rearranging  and  catalog¬ 
ing  of  materials  in  the  Public  Record  Office  has  made  accessible  Chaucer’s 
original  accounts,  with  certain  subsidiary  documents,31  so  that  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  nearly  accurate  story. 

On  April  29,  1415,  an  indenture  was  executed  between  Thomas  Chaucer 
on  the  one  hand  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundell,  treasurer  of  England,  on  the 
other,  by  which  Chaucer  was  to  go  on  the  king’s  expedition  into  France  at 
the  head  of  eleven  men-at-arms  and  thirty-six  archers.  The  men-at-arms 
were  to  receive  a  shilling  a  day,  and  the  archers  sixpence.  In  addition,  the 
men-at-arms  were  to  be  paid  the  customary  bonus  (regardum) ,  which  was 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  marks  for  thirty  men-at-arms  for  one 
year.  And  on  June  6  the  Exchequer  paid  to  Chaucer  one  hundred  forty 
pounds  in  two  payments  of  one  hundred  pounds  and  forty  pounds  respec¬ 
tively.  The  term  of  service  was  to  be  three  months.  But  on  the  very  day 
that  Chaucer  received  his  money  at  the  Treasury,  he  entered  into  another  con¬ 
tract  with  the  crown,  this  time  with  Thomas  Courtney,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
treasurer  of  the  king’s  chamber,  to  serve  one  entire  year  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  men-at-arms  and  archers  as  already  provided.  For  this  he  was  to 
receive  £163  3^.  3 d.  for  the  second  three  months  of  the  expedition.  This  sum 
was  of  course  not  paid  to  Chaucer  in  advance,  but  the  treasurer  of  chamber 
delivered  to  him  gold  and  silver  plate,  carefully  itemized  in  the  indenture,  to 
that  amount,  as  security.  For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  no  provision  was 
made.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof. 

Chaucer’s  men  joined  the  king  at  Southampton;  the  lancers  and  archers 
sailed  to  France,  fought  at  Ha'rfleur  and  Agincourt,  and  returned  to  England, 
save  for  two  men-at-arms  who  died  at  Harfleur,  whether  of  wounds  or  sick¬ 
ness  we  are  not  told.  But  Chaucer  was  not  with  them.  He  fell  ill  before 
the  expedition  left  England,  was  forced  to  remain  behind,  and  bore  no  share 
therefore  in  the  great  events  on  the  Continent.  This  is  made  abundantly  clear 


30  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  Second  edition.  1832.  On  pp.  331-64  Nicolas  prints  from 
MS  Harleian  782  in  the  British  Museum  a  contemporary  list  of  the  “Dukes,  Erles,  Barons,  Knights, 
Esquires,  Serviteurs,  and  Others”  that  served  at  Agincourt.  The  list  of  the  retinue  of  Thomas,  or, 
more  exactly,  of  the  nine  lancers  (i.e.,  men-at-arms)  who  returned  to  England,  is  given  on  pp.  358-59. 
O11  pp.  378-89  he  prints  a  modern  catalogue  of  the  retinue  of  the  king  “from  the  unpublished  Collec¬ 
tions  for  Rymer’s  Foedera  in  Sloane  MS  6400  [misprint,  should  be  Sloane  4600]  in  the  British 
Museum.” 

31  These  documents  are  grouped  together  in  the  Public  Record  Office  as  Exchequer  Accounts 
( Q ■  R-),  Bundle  47,  No.  29.  The  material  portions  are  published  in  Appendix  II. 
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by  the  language  of  the  accounts.  Here  Chaucer  in  setting  forth  his  outlay 
deducts  from  the  sum  due  to  him  from  the  government  his  own  wages  and 
bonus  for  the  entire  period  from  June  8  to  November  24,  and  those  of  the 
two  men-at-arms  from  October  6. 

The  total  expenses  are  given  as  £242  2 s.  4 yd.  Since  Chaucer  had  re¬ 
ceived  £156  Js.  lod.  the  balance  in  his  favor  was  £85  14s.  4 l/2d.  As  security 
he  held  crown  jewels  worth  £163  35.  3c?.,  so  that  his  debt  to  the  king  was 
£77  85.  ioy2d.  Presumably  Chaucer  paid  this,  though  his  account  does  not 
mention  it,  nor  have  I  found  any  record  of  it.  There  is  no  such  entry  on 
the  Receipt  Rolls  during  his  lifetime,  nor  for  two  years  thereafter.  But  no 
doubt  if  the  transaction  ever  was  liquidated,  one  would  have  to  seek  the 
record  of  it  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  a  much  later  day,  for  the  account  as 
we  have  it  was  not  rendered  until  the  third  year  of  Henry  VI  (1424-25),  a 
full  ten  years  after  the  event,  and  then  only  as  a  result  of  a  peremptory  man¬ 
date  from  the  crown,  a  mandate,  however,  that  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.32 

But  if  Thomas  Chaucer  did  not  serve  in  France  in  1415,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  he  took  part  in  Henry  the  Fifth’s  second  invasion,  in  1417.  On 
June  6,  4  Henry  V  (1417)  the  Issue  Rolls  record  a  long  list  of  payments  to 
certain  dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  esquires,  “for  their  wages  and  those 
of  their  retinue,  going  with  the  King  upon  the  voyage  which  he  is  soon  to 
make.”33  Chaucer  received  £182,  for  which  apparently  no  account  is  extant. 
And  thereafter  there  is  a  thin  but  persistent  stream  of  evidence  concerning 
his  service  in  France  till  1427. 

On  October  1,  1417,  he  was  commissioned,  along  with  Richard,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Edward  Courtenay,  Walter  Hungerford,  John  Waterton,  and  John 
Kemp,  to  treat  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France  for  a  truce  and 


32  These  details  are  taken  from  the  documents  cited  above.  See  Appendix  II.  For  the  writ  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Oxford  to  distrain  upon  Thomas  Chaucer  to  compel  him  to  account,  see  No.  4. 
I  do  not  know  how  seriously  to  take  this.  Chaucer  was  an  important  person  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI;  in  1424-25  at  least,  a  member  of  the  council,  the  regency  during  the  king’s  minority. 
He  was  therefore  a  member  of  the  very  body  responsible  for  the  menacing  writ!  Clearly  his  neglect 
was  due  to  nothing  more  serious  than  the  chronic  laxness  of  medieval  administration,  and  the  writ  is 
merely  pro  forma. 

More  puzzling  is  the  disposition  of  the  plate  given  to  him  as  security  for  his  expenses  during 
the  contemplated  second  quarter  of  the  campaign.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Chaucer’s  account 
(No.  1)  that  he  declares  that  since  the  king  had  never  discharged  his  debt  to  him,  Chaucer  had  sold 
the  “jewels,”  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  under  the  terms  of  the  indenture  (See  No.  2).  But 
this  whole  statement,  which  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  truth,  is  cancelled.  A  careful  examination  o) 
the  Memoranda  Rolls,  which  the  author  had  no  time  to  make,  might  clear  up  the  matter. 

The  sum  of  £77  4 s.  11  d.,  which  Chaucer  (See  No.  1)  acknowledges  to  be  due  to  the  king  is 
certainly  a  clerical  error.  By  no  process  of  arithmetic  can  the  author  make  it  anything  but  £77 
8r.  10  JAd. 

33  Issue  Rolls,  No.  624,  m.  5.  The  total  is  £19,243  5*.  2d.  The  amount  paid  to  Chaucer  is 
well  up  among  the  more  considerable  sums.  We  cite  a  few  for  purposes  of  comparison;  John  Duke 
of  Bedford,  £1944  7 s.  4 d.;  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  £1912  10s.  4 d.;  Henry  Percy  Earl  of 
Northumberland  £589  19s.  8 d.;  Thomas  Earl  of  Salisbury,  £785  12s.  8 d'.\  Edmund  Earl  of 
March,  £963  is.  8 d.;  William  Earl  of  Suffolk,  £266  184.  8 d.;  Simon  Felbrigg,  kt.,  £90  iu.; 
Walter  Hungerford,  kt.,  £295  15s.;  Thomas  Erpingham,  kt.,  £204  15s.;  etc. 
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foi'  a  final  settlement  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  countries.34  Nothing 
came  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  commissions  were  renewed  on  November 
18.35  On  November  28  the  English  ambassadors  met  the  French  at  Berne- 
ville.  Of  the  ensuing  negotiations  there  is  a  vivid  and  illuminating  account 
in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  written  by  one  of  the  Englishmen,  probably  Kemp  or 
Morgan.  The  opening  has  a  pleasant  intimacy  which  one  does  not  commonly 
associate  with  diplomatic  documents,  least  of  all  with  stiff  chancery  Latin : 

In  Primis,  Vicesimo  Octavo  Die  Mensis  Novembris,  Anno  supradicto, 

Conventibus  in  quadam  Camera  principalis  Manerij  Villae  de  Bernevile, 

Reverendo  in  Christo  Patre,  Reginaldo  Ramensi  Archiepiscopo,  Magistro  Johanne 
de  Valy  in  Curia  Parliamenti  parisiis  Przesidenti,  Magistro  Johan  Tuderti,  Decano  Ec- 
clesie  parisien,  Magistris  Roberto  de  Tulerys,  &  Goutero  Coll,  pro  parte  praefati  Adversarii, 

Ac  Domino  Waltero  Hungerforde,  Senescallo,  Thoma  Chauciers,  Magistris  Philippo 
Morgan  &  Johanne  Kempe,  pro  parte  praefati  Domini  nostri  Regis. 

Ac  collocatis  ipsis  omnibus  in  Sedilibus  illic  dispositis,  confestim  ac  absque  temporis 
intervallo,  prefatus  Archiepiscopus,  illo  sibi  non  imposito,  suorum  primordium  &  initium 
sermonum  in  se  assumpsit.36 

The  account  of  the  negotiations  that  follows  is  not  particularly  edifying, 
but  it  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  perhaps 
of  the  diplomacy  of  any  age :  the  spokesmen  of  the  two  kings  pass  recrimina¬ 
tions  back  and  forth,  and  the  whole  thing  degenerates  into  a  futile  debate  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  delaying  the  peace  so  eagerly  desired  by  both  parties. 
The  whole  business  was  pure  bluff,  of  course ;  neither  side  had  the  remotest 
notion  that  the  interview  would  come  to  anything. 

From  the  unusually  numerous  commissions  of  array  enrolled  on  the 
Norman  Rolls  we  gain  some  knowledge  of  Chaucer’s  movements  and  activities 
in  the  campaign  of  1418-19.  But  the  records  are  barren  matters  of  fact,  and 
it  is  useless  to  do  more  than  set  them  down,  catalogue  fashion. 

1.  6  Henry  V  (1418),  June  ir.  Before  Louviers.  Commission  to  John  Tiptoft, 
John  Assheton,  and  John  Golafre  to  array  the  men  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  the 
Earls  of  March  and  Suffolk;  the  Lords  Bergevenny,  de  Gray,  and  Clifford;  Walter 
Hungerford,  Charles  de  Navarre,  Louis  Robesart,  and  John  Montgomery,  knights; 
Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Hugh  Stafford;  Lord  de  Bourghchier;  William  Bourgh- 
chier,  William  Haryngton,  John  Yedellysh,  William  Mounteney,  Stephen  de  Gere,  William 
Courtenay,  and  William  de  Legh,  knights ;  Thomas  Chaucers  and  Hugh  de  Morton ;  and 
William  Stanley,  Nicholas  Bowet,  John  Osbaldeston,  and  William  Hoder,  knights.37 

2.  6  Henry  V  (1418),  July  6.  Pont  de  l’Arche.  Commission  to  William  Haryngton, 
knight,  and  Thomas  Chaucer  to  array  the  men  of  Hugh  de  Bourghchier.38 

34  Rotuli  Normanuia  1 1167,  169-70. 

33  Ibid..,  p.  205. 

36  Rymer’s  Foedera,  Original  edition  9:517;  Hague  edition  4 :iii,  25.  The  whole  document  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  letters  patent  of  Henry  V,  dated  at  Mantes,  in  Normandy,  October  24,  1419.  At  the 
end  the  king  sets  forth  the  terms  on  which  he  will  make  peace;  they  are  substantially  those  of  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes. 

3‘  Calendar  of  the  Norman  Rolls,  D.K.  41  Report,  Appendix  I,  p.  713. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  715. 
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3.  6  Henry  V  (1418),  October  6.  Before  Rouen.  Commission  to  Thomas  Carrewe 
and  John  Stopes  to  array  the  men  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  Richard,  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  John  Gray,  Roger  Salveyn,  Philip  Leche,  Ralph  Sherle,  William  Elmden,  John 
Holand,  and  Thomas  Chaucer;  also  of  Nicholas  Peche,  knight.® 

4.  6  Henry  V  (1418),  November  6.  Before  Rouen.  Commission  to  Thomas  Car¬ 
rewe  and  John  Hethe  to  array  the  men  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Philip  Leche, 
Ralph  Shirle,  William  Elmden,  John  Holand,  and  Thomas  Chaucer;  and  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  Mortayne  and  Nicholas  Pecche,  knight,  both  deceased." 

5.  6  Henry  V  (1418),  December  7.  Before  Rouen.  Commission  to  Thomas  Car¬ 
rewe  and  John  Wicheford  to  array  the  men  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  John  Gray, 
Roger  Salveyn,  Philip  Leche,  Ralph  Shirle,  William  Elmden,  John  Holand,  and  Thomas 
Chaucer;  also  the  bowmen  of  Phillip  Leche,  and  the  men  and  bowmen  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Mortayne  and  of  Nicholas  Peche,  knight.41 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  Chaucer  was  still  with  the  army 
when  the  king  at  length  entered  Rouen  in  triumph  on  January  19,  1419.  In 
the  meantime  a  bewildering  and  futile  diplomacy  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
a  less  bewildering  but  hardly  less  futile  war.  The  king  negotiated  now  with 
the  dauphin,  now  with  the  Burgundians,  or  with  both  at  once,  and  seemed 
fully  prepared  at  one  time  to  give  up  the  chimera  of  the  French  crown  for 
the  substance  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.42  In  this  bewildering  and  confused 
diplomacy  Chaucer,  too,  bore  a  part.  On  October  26  while  the  siege  of  Rouen 
was  going  on,  he  was  appointed  by  two  royal  commissions  one  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors  to  treat  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  dauphin,  “so-called”  regent  of 
France,  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  and  for  a  marriage  between  the 
king  and  Katherine  of  France.43 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Rouen  Chaucer  must  have  returned  to  England, 
for  on  March  15,  1419,  he  is  designated  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  along 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wykeham,  George  Haloghton,  John  Wilcotes,  Thomas 
Bekyngham,  and  the  sheriff,  to  array  the  levies  of  Oxfordshire  for  defense 
against  a  threatened  descent  of  the  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  on  the  south 
coast.44  And  on  May  19  he  is  appointed  on  a  commission  for  Oxford  and 
Berks  “to  enquire  about  all  treason,  escapes  of  felons  from  prison,  all  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unplegiable  by  law  and  statute  and  are  demised  to  bail  or 
mainprise  by  sheriffs  or  other  ministers  of  the  king,  all  wards,  marriages, 

38  Ibid.,  p.  717. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  718. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  720. 

^Vickers,  England  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  pp.  366  ff. 

43  Norman  Rolls,  Roll  9,  m.  9.  The  first  document  authorizes  the  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship;  the  second,  to  negotiate  for  a  marriage.  The  ambassadors,  identical 
in  both  commissions,  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  Bishop  of  Chichester;  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury;  John  de  Gray;  Henry  Fitzhugh,  chamberlain,  and  Walter  Hungerford, 
steward,  of  the  household;  William  Bourchier;  Master  Philip  Morgan,  chancellor  of  Normandy; 
Rouland  Leynthale;  Master  John  Kempe,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal;  together  with  Thomas  Chaucer  and 
William  Alynton,  esquires;  and  John  Stokes,  doctor  of  laws,  “all  of  them,  or  six  of  them,  or  four, 
or  three  of  them.” 

44  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1416-22,  p.  209. 
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reliefs,  escheats,  chattels  of  felons,  fugitives  and  outlaws,  deodands,  treasure- 
trove  and  wrecks  of  sea  pertaining  to  the  king  and  concealed  from  him  and 
any  other  concealments  in  the  said  [two  counties]”45  It  is  easy  enough  to  see 
the  purpose  behind  the  omnibus  charge— to  bring  to  light  any  stray  dues  of 
the  crown.  The  king  was  no  doubt  adding  glory  to  English  arms,  but  he 
was  straining  the  resources  of  England  to  the  breaking  point.  To  raise 
money  to  fill  the  bottomless  pit  of  war  expenses  had  become  almost  the  sole 
function  of  administration.46  We  see  it  in  another  document  of  the  time. 
On  November  13  Parliament  granted  to  the  king  an  aid  of  a  tenth  and  a 
fifteenth  and  a  third  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth ;  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth 
to  be  levied  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  the  third  of  a 
tenth  and  fifteenth  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  next  following.47  Immediately 
thereafter,  however,  the  proceeds  of  the  fractional  part  were  mortgaged  as 
security  for  a  loan  to  be  raised  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  methods  used 
to  raise  the  money  were  the  familiar  ones,  methods  not  so  different  from  those 
employed  in  the  late  war  to  float  war  loans  in  all  the  belligerent  countries. 
Committees  were  set  up  in  each  county  “to  treat  among  themselves  about  a 
loan  to  be  paid  to  the  king  for  the  resistance  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
and  the  conservation  of  the  rights  and  safe-keeping  of  the  realm  and  to 
induce  all  other  sufficient  secular  lieges  of  the  County  of  [county  named]  to 
pay  the  loan,  any  ecclesiastical  person  who  will  provide  the  king  with  greater 
sums  on  the  purification  next  excepted. . . ”  They  were  to  certify  the  sums 
they  had  raised  to  the  treasurer  of  England  before  January  24.  The  “drive” — 
for  so  it  was — in  the  county  of  Oxford  was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wykeham,  Thomas  Chaucer,  John  Willicote,  Robert  James,  Thomas  Coventre, 
the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  William  Lysle.48 

In  1420  Chaucer  again  joined  the  king  in  France.  Letters  of  attorney  to 
him  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Haseley  and  John  Warefield,  dated  at  West¬ 
minster,  August  5,  are  entered  on  the  Treaty  Rolls;*9  but  that  he  was  already 
abroad  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  language  of  the  enrollment,  “Thomas 
Chaucer  qui  in  obsequio  Regis  in  partibus  transmarinis  moratur,”  but  also 
from  two  commissions  on  the  Norman  Roll: 

x.  8  Henry  V  (1420),  July  15.  Corbeul.  Commission  to  John  Stafford,  Thomas 
Chauciers,  and  John  Pirient  to  treat  with  Alan  Vicomte  de  Rohan,  lieutenant  of  Britanny, 
and  with  the  prelates  and  barons,  touching  the  observance  of  the  king’s  final  peace  with 
France." 


46  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1416-22,  p.  269. 

46  For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  financing  of  Henry’s  first  expedition,  see  Wylie,  The  Reign  of 
Henry  V  1:  Chapter  XXV,  “Indentures.” 

47  Rolls  of  Parliament  4:117a. 

48  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1416-22,  p.  249.  The  king’s  letters  patent  setting  up  the  commissions  are  dated 
at  Westminster,  November  26. 

49  Treaty  Rolls  (formerly  French  Rolls),  103,  m.  4. 

90  Cal.  Norman  Rolls,  D.  K.  42  Report,  Appendix,  p.  375. 
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2.  8  Henry  V  (1420),  August  1.  Melun.  Power  for  John  Stafford,  Thomas 
Chantiers,  and  John  Pirient  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Britanny  concerning  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  peace  between  England  and  France.51 

One  would  like  to  believe  that  Chaucer  was  in  France  early  enough  to  be 
present  at  the  final  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  on  May  21  and  at 
the  marriage  of  the  king  and  the  Princess  Katherine  on  June  2.  But  one 
must  regretfully  give  up  the  notion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even  likely  that  he 
was  on  the  Continent  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  first  commission  cited  above, 
for  on  July  12  he  received  £18  13^.  4 d.  at  the  Exchequer  in  payment  of  wines 
bought  by  him,  when  chief  butler,  from  one  Richard  Merivall.52  If  he  was 
still  in  London  on  July  12,  he  could  hardly  have  been  at  Corbeil  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth.  But  he  no  doubt  set  out  at  once,  and  his  arrival  was  expected  in  the 
English  camp.  He  was  back  in  England,  at  any  rate,  in  October,53  and  saw  no 
further  service  in  the  French  wars  till  the  next  reign. 

No  one  could  know  in  that  brilliant  autumn  of  King  Harry’s  rule  how 
soon  that  was  to  be.  Early  on  the  morning  of  September  1,  1422,  the  great 
king  died  at  Bois  de  Vincennes  near  Paris,  and  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  council,  to  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  his  infant  son  and  successor. 
Of  that  turbulent  and  discordant  body  Thomas  Chaucer  was  for  a  time  a 
member. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Parliament  which  sat  in  February,  1424,  the  Lords 
communicated  to  the  Commons,  at  their  petition,  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  council  and  a  copy  of  the  Provisions  agreed  to  for  its  governance.  The 
members  were :  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  regent,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Norwich,  and  Worcester,  the 
chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
the  earls  of  March  and  Warwick,  the  Earl  Marshal,  the  earls  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  Lords  Cromwell,  FitzHugh,  Bourghcier,  and 
Scrope;  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  and  Sir  John  Tiptoft;  Thomas  Chaucer  and 
William  Alyngton.54  From  a  resolution  of  the  council  of  July  10,  1424,  it 
appears  that  all  these  members  save  Lord  Lescrope,  Chaucer,  and  Alyngton 
entered  upon  their  duties  on  November  9, 1  Henry  VI  (1422)  ;  Lord  Lescrope, 
on  February  28,  2  Henry  VI  (1424)  ;  and  Chaucer  and  Alyngton,  little  more 
than  a  month  earlier,  on  January  25.55  The  ordinance  of  the  council  fixes 
the  scale  of  payments  to  the  members  according  to  their  rank,  and  is  followed 
in  Nicolas’  collection  by  an  order  to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  of  the 
Exchequer  directing  them  to  make  the  necessary  payments,  being  the  stipends 
for  one  year:  the  archbishop,  300  marks;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Henry 


61  Ibid.,  p.  279.  Chantiers  is  an  error  for  Chauciers. 

62  Issue  Rolls,  Easter,  8  Henry  V,  Friday,  June  12. 

63  Under  date  of  Monday,  October  7,  the  Issue  Rolls  record  the  payment  to  him  of  £18  8s.  in 
payment  of  wines  bought  by  him  as  chief  butler  from  John  Gedney. 

M  Nicolas,  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  3:148  ff.;  Rolls  of  Parliament  4:201. 
66  Nicolas,  op.  cit.  3:156-58. 
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Beaufort),  300  marks;  the  other  bishops,  each  200  marks;  the  treasurer  of 
England,  200  marks ;  Lords  Cromwell  and  Lescrope,  each  200  marks ;  Sir 
Walter  Hungerford  and  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  each  100  marks;  Thomas  Chaucer 
and  William  Alyngton,  esquires,  each  £40. 56  If  Chaucer  had  had  the  slightest 
inclination  and  ambition  to  play  a  great  political  role,  or  had  any  sort  of  bent 
toward  it,  now  certainly  was  his  chance.  The  government  was  a  perfect 
witches’  dance,  with  Gloucester,  and  his  council,  dominated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  in  perpetual  feud.  It 
was  an  opportunity  as  if  made  for  an  able  and  sufficiently  unscrupulous  poli¬ 
tician.  But  Chaucer  either  lacked  inclination,  which  one  may  well  believe, 
or  the  ability,  to  play  the  peculiar  Machiavellian  kind  of  politics  which  the 
times  demanded,  and  his  contribution  to  the  government  of  the  country  was 
apparently  unimportant,  except  in  so  far  as  he  could  be  counted  on  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Beauforts ;  certainly  it  was  of  brief  duration.  He  was 
present  at  meetings  of  the  council  on  November  28,  1424,  and  on  May  16 
and  May  22,  1425, 57  and  no  doubt  at  other  sessions  as  well,  for  the  documents 
assembled  by  Nicolas  are  in  the  highest  degree  casual.  It  was  certainly  as  a 
member  of  the  council  enforced  by  other  lords  of  Parliament  that  he  took 
part  in  the  determination  of  a  question  of  precedence  between  the  Earl  Mar¬ 
shal  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  May  14,  1425 ;  for  the  body  that  adjudicated 
this  knotty  problem  was  the  king’s  council  in  Parliament,  i.e.,  the  (enforced) 
Great  Council,  and  not,  as  Nicolas  thought,  a  commission  specifically  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  hoc.  It  was,  to  use  modern  phraseology,  by  which,  however  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled,  a  peerage  case  heard  and  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords.58 

M  Nicolas,  op.  cit.  3:156-58. 

B7  Ibid.,  pp.  163,  170. 

68  This  is  patent  from  the  language  of  the  record: 

Assidatio  Dominorum.  Memorandum  quod  quarto  decimo  die  Maii,  prsesentibus  in  eodem  Par- 
liamento  Prselatis,  Magnatibus  &  aliis  subscriptis,  videlicet,  Humfrido  Duce  Glouc’,  Protectore  &  Defen- 
sore  Angliae,  Henrico  Archiepiscopo  Cantuar’,  Johanne  Episcopo  London’,  H.  Episcopo  Wynton’ 
Cancellar’  Angliae  [Henry  Beaufort],  B.  Episcopo  Meneven’,  Pho  Episcopo  Wyngorn’,  Th.  Episcopo 
Dunolm’,  W.  Episcopo  Karliol’;  Thoma  Duce  Exon’  [Thomas  Beaufort],  Humfrido  Comite  Staff’, 
Henrico  Comite  Northumbr’;  Abbate  de  Redyng,  Abbate  de  Barlynges;  Magistro  Johanne  Stafford  Thes’ 
Anglise,  Magistro  Willo  Alnewyk  Custode  Privati  Sigilli;  Johanne  de  Grey,  Willo  de  Ferrariis  de  Groby, 
Jacobo  de  Audeley,  Lodowico  de  Bourghchier,  Radulpho  de  Crumwell,  Johanne  Lescrop,  Willielmo  de 
Clynton,  Roberto  de  Ponynges,  Willielmo  de  Botreux,  Willielmo  de  Haryngton,  &  Johe.  de  Dacre,  ac 
Johanne  de  Roos  infra  setatem  existen’,  Rico.  Nevyll  Custode  Westmarch’,  Waltero  Hungerford,  Johanne 
Tiptoft,  Willielmo  Porter  &  Thomas  Chaucer,  etc.”  The  preamble  goes  on  to  say  that  they  have  seri¬ 
ously  considered  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  dispute  between  the  earl  marshal  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  have  ordained  “quod  uterque  predictorum  Comitum,  per  suum  consiluim,  in  crastino  tunc  sequente, 
Jus  and  Titulum  sedis  sue,  in  huiusmodi  Parliamentis,  in  scriptis  apponat,  in  Parliamento  supradicto, 
ut  hiis  visis  &  intellects,  per  ipsorum  Protectoris,  Prelatorum,  Magnatum  &  aliorum  predictorum,  matura 
discretiones  &  Concilia,  predictis  Controversie  &  Clameo  finis  congruus  posset  celerius  adhiberi;  ac  Pax, 
Unitas  &  Concordia,  inter  ipsos  Comites,  ac  eorum  Consauguineos  &  alligatos,  pro  perpetuo  facilius 
solidari...”  Then  follows  the  pleadings  through  thirteen  huge  folio  pages,  double  column,  and  at 
the  end,  after  a  petition  of  the  earl  marshal  setting  forth  his  claims,  the  following:  Qua  quidem 
Petitione  in  Parliamento  predicto  lecta  plenius  &  intellecta,  ac  habita  inde  cum  Justic’  &  Servientibus 
Domini  Regis  ad  Legem,  ac  aliis  peritis  de  Concilio  ipsius  Domini  Regis  matura  &  diligenti  deliber- 
atione...,”  the  council  decides  the  case  in  favor  of  the  earl  marshal.  Rolls  of  Parliament  4:262-75. 
There  can,  we  fancy,  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  character  of  the  tribunal.  Cf.  the  misleading 
statement  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  Aldine  Chaucer  1:89;  followed,  of  course,  by  the  D.N.B.,  art.  Thomas 
Chaucer. 
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Soon  after  the  Parliament  of  May,  1425,  apparently,  Chaucer  ceased  to 
he  a  member  of  the  council.  The  stipend  of  forty  pounds  for  the  year  ending 
January  25,  1425,  was  paid  on  May  i.59  Thereafter  there  are  no  records  of 
further  payments  to  him  in  this  capacity,  not  even  for  the  three  months  from 
January  25  to  May  24,  for  which,  presumably,  he  was  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  about  the  reasons  for  this  transient  lease 
of  power.  Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  he  had  no  power.  As  one  glances 
over  the  minutes  and  acts  of  the  council,  one  soon  becomes  aware  that  only 
a  handful  of  members  ever  attended  and  that  the  commoners  soon  disappear, 
Alyngton  no  less  than  Chaucer.  They  might  be  useful,  but  they  were  not 
essential  in  the  fierce  political  battle  that  went  on  between  Gloucester  and  the 
lords.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  from  a  roll  of  the  council 
of  142760  that  the  names  of  Chaucer  and  Alyngton  have  vanished;  nor  are 
they  replaced  by  others  of  the  same  rank ;  even  the  knights  are  gone,  and  only 
the  great  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  remain,  for  Hungerford  and  Tiptoft 
have  been  raised  to  the  peerage. 

The  normal  public  life  of  Chaucer  was  not  affected  by  this  brief  elevation 
to  the  seats  of  the  mighty ;  it  went  on  very  much  as  before.  In  the  autumn 
of  1424,  soon  after  December  4,  he  went  to  France  in  the  company  of  his 
colleague,  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  who  was  despatched  by  the  Council  of  England 
to  confer  on  important  matters  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France 
and  the  council  there.61  In  October,  1431,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  again  in 
France,  probably  to  bring  back  Alionora  Moleyns  “from  the  waters  of  the 
Loire.”62  After  that  there  is  no  record  that  he  again  crossed  the  channel. 

But  of  the  run  of  official  business  which  fell  to  a  man  in  public  life  in 
the  fifteenth  century  there  is  no  more  lack  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  than 


69  Issue  Rolls,  Easter,  3  Henry  VI.  Die  Martis  primo  die  Maij . In  denariis  sibi  [Thome 

Chaucer]  liberatis  per  assignacionem  isto  die  factam,  per  manus  Thome  Walsyngham,  in  persolucionem 
xl  li.  quas  dictus  Rex,  de  avisamento  consilij  sui,  predicto  Thome  liberare  mandavit,  videlicet,  a  predicto 
xxv  die  Januarij  usque  xxv  diem  Januarij  extunc  proximo  sequentem  per  unum  annum  integrum, 
per  breve  de  privato  sigillo . 

60  Nicolas,  op.  cit.,  p.  213;  Rolls  of  Parliament  5:407. 

61  Issue  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  3  Henry  VI.  Die  Lune  quarto  die  Decembris.  Thome  Chaucer, 
Armigero,  misso  de  avisamento  consilij  Regis  in  ambassiata  ipsius  domini  Regis  in  comitiva  dicti 
Johannis  Tiptoft  versus  partes  Francie  ad  communicandum  ibidem  cum  domino  Johanne  duce  Bedd., 
Regente  regni  Francie  ac  consiliariis  eiusdem  regni  super  certis  materijs  specialibus  [dictum  dominum 
regem  et  consilium  suum  predictum  ad  hoc  moventibus] :  In  denariis  sibi  liberatis  per  manus  Thome 
Haseley  de  prestito  super  vadiis  suis  eundo  et  redeundo  in  ambassiata  predicta — xxvj  li.  xiij  r.  iiij  d. 

The  payment  to  Tiptoft,  “per  manus  Willelmi  Stephens,”  was  £112.  The  phrase  in  brackets  is 
taken  from  the  record  of  the  payment  to  him,  which  immediately  precedes  on  the  roll.  The  fact  that 
Chaucer  collected  the  money  by  his  agent  Thomas  Haseley  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  out  of  the 
country;  and  since  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  on  November  28,  it  would  follow  that  he 
left  London  after  that  date.  The  fact  that  the  payments  to  both  Tiptoft  and  Chaucer  are  “prests,” 
i.e.,  payments  in  advance,  however,  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  did  not  leave  England  till  December  4, 
and  that  immediately  before  setting  out  they  drew  money  at  the  Exchequer  for  their  expenses  through 
properly  accredited  agents. 

62  See  p.  12. 
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in  the  days  of  his  predecessors,  whom  Chaucer  had  served  for  so  many  years. 
There  are  the  commissions  to  nose  out  all  kinds  of  royal  dues  surreptitiously 
withheld  ;63  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  doings  of  suspected  persons  ;64 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  by  the  dozen;65  commissions  to  raise 
loans  ;06  and  commissions  of  gaol  delivery.67  On  top  of  all  this  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Oxfordshire  almost  without  a  break 
from  May  8,  1403,  till  after  November  10,  1432,  when  he  was  commissioned 
for  the  last  time.68 

It  was  not  because  the  later  Middle  Ages  lacked  machinery  that  they 
failed  so  often  in  administration ;  it  was  rather  because  the  machinery  was 
so  complex  that  only  a  strong  and  genuinely  popular  monarch  like  Edward  I, 
or  even  Edward  III  in  his  earlier  years,  could  make  it  go  at  all.  In  the  hands 
of  weaklings  like  Edward  II  or  Richard  II,  or  when  it  became  the  plaything 
of  politicians,  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  it  broke  down.  And  the 
breakdown  then  was  decisive,  as  it  had  not  been  in  the  baronial  anarchy  of 
Henry  the  Third’s  time  because  the  old  system  was  now  an  anachronism, 
completely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  new  age ;  as  obsolete,  one  is  tempted 
to  say,  as  a  prairie  schooner  on  a  paved  highway.  Not  even  the  energy  of 
Edward  IV,  could  make  it  work,  and  government  only  became  possible  once 
more  when  the  Tudors  scrapped  it  and  set  up  a  new  machine  in  its  place. 


Again  for  the  sake  of  continuity  it  has  seemed  best  to  bring  together  in 
one  place  some  account  of  Thomas  Chaucer’s  parliamentary  life.  I  use  the 
term  “parliamentary  life”  advisedly,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  the  “par¬ 
liament  man,”  in  the  sense  of  one  who  makes  a  career  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  his  business,  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time, 
possibly  not  till  that  of  Elizabeth.09  Still,  when  he  did  come  he  had  been  long 


03  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-29,  p.  221;  ibid.,  1429-36,  pp.  425-26.  Of  more  than  usual  interest  is  a 
“commission  to  Thomas  Chaucers,  Richard  Wydeville,  Richard  Bokeland,  John  Parke,  Thomas  Misterton 
and  Thomas  Asshewell,  or  to  any  two  or  more  of  them  including  either  Chaucers  or  Wydeville  or 
Bokeland,  to  hold  inquisitions  in  the  town  of  Cales,  as  to  all  lands,  tenements,  rents,  and  services  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  within  the  same,  to  mark  them  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  to  declare  the  present 
borders,  and  to  whom  they  anciently  belonged,  and  in  what  manner,  to  the  end  that  a  true  book  and 
rental  thereof  may  be  made  and  deposited  in  the  king’s  exchequer  there.  The  inquisitions  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  Chancery  of  England.”  March  8,  1427.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-29,  p.  405.  But  there 
is  no  record  of  such  survey,  which  would  be  of  enormous  interest  if  it  were  extant,  in  the  English 
archives. 

64  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-29,  p.  495;  ibid.,  1429-36,  p.  70. 

65  Ibid.,  1422-29,  p.  549,  and  the  volumes  1422-29  and  1429-36  passim.  See  Index  under  Chaucer, 
Thomas. 

00  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36,  pp.  124-27  (March  26,  1431);  pp.  353-55  (February  26,  1434). 

m  Ibid.,  p.  471. 

68  Convenient  lists  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  England  are  printed  in  appendices 
to  the  volumes  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls.  See  the  volumes  covering  1401-5  (p.  519),  1405-8 
(p.  496),  1408-13  (p.  484),  1413-16  (p.  422),  1416-22  (p.  457),  1422-29  (p.  569),  1429-36  (p.  623). 

09  Pollard,  Evolution  of  Parliament,  Chapter  XVI,  “The  Commons  in  Parliament.” 
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preparing,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  least  it  would  be  possible  to  show 
examples  of  men  who  served  in  Parliament  after  Parliament,  or  perhaps  one 
ought  to  say,  were  returned  to  Parliament  after  Parliament,  for  in  the  case 
of  the  burgesses,  the  two  things  were  not  always  the  same.  Chaucer  is  a 
striking  example :  he  was  returned  for  Oxfordshire  to  fourteen  parliaments 
between  1400  and  1430, 70  some  of  them  of  considerable  duration,  and  he  was 
speaker  of  the  Commons  five  times.71  Of  course  his  other  employments  were 
too  many  and  parliamentary  sessions  too  short  to  make  it  possible  to  say 
truthfully  that  Parliament  was  his  profession,  but  certainly  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  filled  an  important  place  in  his  life.  Unfortunately  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  are  no  substitute  for  Hansard,  so  that  we  cannot  trace  that  career 
with  the  fulness  possible  in  later  times  when  the  Commons  had  become  a  great 
power  in  the  state  and  we  have  the  Journals  of  the  House  and  innumerable 
diaries  to  guide  us.  But  even  the  barren  record  of  the  Rolls  in  their  heavy 
Latin  and  queer  French  often  lightens  up  the  corners  and  hints  at  secrets  of 
which  we  should  like  to  know  more.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  write 


70  The  following  list  has  been  compiled  from  Members  of  Parliament,  Part  I,  London,  1878,  and 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  III,  IV.  The  author  has  also  run  down  the  Writs  de  Expensis,  enrolled  on  the 
back  of  the  Close  Rolls,  which  show  what  the  knights  of  Oxfordshire  received  for  their  attendance  on 
Parliament.  Unfortunately  these  writs  were  most  irregularly  enrolled  after  9  Henry  TV,  so  that  for 
most  of  the  sessions  to  which  Chaucer  was  returned  they  cannot  be  found.  This  is  true  for  all  the 
parliaments  after  1  Henry  V.  Since  the  knights  of  the  shires  were  pretty  faithful  in  their  attendance, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  whenever  Chaucer  was  returned,  he  actually  served.  An  interesting  confirmation 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for  the  session  of  1427-28,  for  which  no  writs  were  enrolled,  there  is 
a  record  in  the  accounts  of  the  under-sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Berks  of  money  paid  to  Thomas  Stonor 
and  Thomas  Chaucer  for  their  expenses. 

(a)  Parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  York  27  October  1400;  and  by  Prorogation  at  Westminster, 
20  January  1400-1.  John  Wylcotes  and  Thomas  Chaucer,  knights  of  the  shire  for  Oxfordshire  received 
£21  124.  for  54  days  at  44.  per  diem  each,  the  regular  fee  (.Close  Rolls,  No.  247,  m.  4  dors.). 

(b)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  15  September  1402.  Prorogued  to  30  September.  Thomas 
Chaucer  and  Thomas  Wykeham,  £24  for  61  days  ( Close  Rolls,  No.  251,  m.  34  dors.). 

(c)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Coventry  15  February  1405-6,  afterward  changed  to  Gloucester.  Pro¬ 
rogued  to  1  March  1405-6,  and  to  meet  at  Westminster.  Thomas  Chaucer  and  John  Willicotes,  £68  84. 
for  171  days.  (Close  Rolls,  No.  256,  m.  7  dors.). 

(d)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Gloucester  20  October.  Chaucer  was  speaker.  Thomas  Chaucer  and 
John  Willicotes,  £19  44.  for  48  days.  (Close  Rolls,  No.  257,  m.  8  dors.). 

(e)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Bristol  27  January  1409-10;  afterwards  altered  to  Westminster  for  the 
same  day.  Speaker.  Writs  de  Expensis  not  enrolled. 

(f)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  3  November  1411.  Speaker.  Writs  de  Expensis  not 
enrolled. 

(g)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  14  May  1413.  Thomas  Chaucer  and  John  Willicotes, 
£12  for  30  days.  (Close  Rolls,  No.  263,  m.  12  dors.). 

(h)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  19  November  1414.  Writs  de  Expensis  not  enrolled  for 
this  or  subsequent  parliaments  to  which  Chaucer  was  returned.  Speaker. 

(i)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  2  May  1421.  Speaker. 

(j)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  9  November  1422. 

(k)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Leicester  18  February  1425-26. 

(l)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  13  October  1427.  In  the  accounts  of  John  Coventre, 

under-sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Berks,  1427-28,  is  recorded  a  payment  of  “xlvi  li.  xi  4.  de  expensis  Militum 

Com.  Oxon.  pro  Thoma  Chaucer  et  Thoma  Stonore.”  ( Stonor  Letters  and  Papers  1 :45-46) . 

(m)  Summoned  in  the  first  instance  to  meet  at  Westminster,  13  October  1429.  The  day  changed 
to  22  September. 

(n)  Summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  12  January  1430-31. 

71  See  (d),  (e),  (f),  (h),  (i),  supra. 
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the  parliamentary  history  of  the  times;  that  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  nor 
even  to  recapitulate  the  complaints  of  the  Commons  by  mouth  of  the  speaker 
of  the  abuses  of  the  king’s  ministers,  most  commonly  the  purveyors,  of  ex¬ 
travagance  and  maladministration.  But  in  the  time  of  Chaucer’s  service  two 
episodes  stand  out  conspicuously:  the  protest  against  the  initiating  by  the 
Lords  of  aids  to  the  crown,  in  1407,  and  the  famous  about-face  which  the 
angry  king  compelled  the  speaker  and  Commons  to  execute  in  the  Parliament 
of  1411. 

The  first,  though  much  has  been  made  of  it,  is  the  less  important.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vickers,  however,  sees  in  it  a  flaring  up  of  the  bitter  and  never 
ending  factional  fight  between  the  Beauforts,  supported  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  more  or  less  definite  court  party,  headed  by 
Archbishop  Arundell,  on  the  other.  For  the  moment  the  court  party  was 
in  the  saddle ;  Arundell  was  chancellor ;  and  the  Commons  assuredly  behaved 
like  a  hostile  Beaufort  majority  eager  to  score  on  their  adversaries.72 

On  November  9  the  Commons  came  before  the  king  and  Lords  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  Chaucer,  having  begged  in  usual  form  that  he  might  speak  under 
protestation,  complained  that  the  aids  and  subsidies  voted  in  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  not  been  used  for  the  good  governance  of  the  realm.  Arundell 
warmly  retorted  by  insisting  on  the  faithful  service  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
and  declared  that  they  deserved  praise  rather  than  blame.73  The  speaker  next 
proceeded  to  complain  of  the  abuse  of  purveyance,  to  which  the  treasurer  of 
the  household  replied  that  if  any  one  would  complain  in  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  any  specific  purveyor,  such  purveyor  would  be  punished  according  to 
law.74  So  far  there  is  nothing  startling  in  the  grievances  of  the  Commons, 
nor  had  they  got  much  satisfaction.  But  a  fortnight  later  new  ammunition 
fell  into  their  hands.  On  November  21  the  king  conferred  with  the  council 
concerning  the  aid  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom. 
The  council  agreed  that  a  tenth  and  a  half  tenth  from  the  cities  and  boroughs 
and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half  fifteenth  from  the  shires,  besides  the  continuance 
of  the  subsidies  of  wool,  hides,  and  wool-fells  would  be  required.  When  this 
demand  was  communicated  to  the  Commons,  there  was  consternation  and 
something  more  violent  than  indignation:  “Quele  Report  ensi  faitz  a  ditz 
communes,  ils  ent  furent  grandement  destourbez.  en  disant  &  afifermant  ce 
estre  en  grant  prejudice  &  derogation  de  lour  liberte.”  The  king  yielded, 
reserving  however  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  consider  such  matters.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  permissible  for  the  Lords  to  discuss  among  themselves,  the 
king  not  being  present,  the  needs  of  the  realm,  and  the  same  was  equally 
permissible  to  the  Commons. 


72  Vickers,  England  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages,  p.  333. 

73  Rolls  of  Parliament  3:6o9a-b. 

71  Ibid.,  pp.  609b. 
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Purveux  toutesfoitz  qe  les  Seigneurs  de  lour  part,  ne  les  Communes  de  la  leur,  ne 
facent  ascun  report  a  nostre  dit  Seigneur  le  Roy  d’  ascun  Grant  par  les  Communes  grantez, 
&  par  les  Seigneurs  assentuz,  ne  de  les  communications  du  dit  Graunt,  avaunt  ce  qe 
mesmes  les  Seigneurs  &  Communes  soient  d’un  assent  &  d’  un  accord  en  celle  partie,  & 
adonqes  en  manere  &  forme  come  il  est  accustumez,  c’est  assaver  par  bouche  de  Pur- 
parlour  de  la  dite  Commune  pur  le  temps  esteant.75 

The  Commons  having  gained  their  point,  granted  a  subsidy  and  a  half, 
together  with  the  customs  duties,  for  two  years,  on  condition  that  no  more 
taxes  were  called  for  till  March,  1410.78 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  medieval  parliament  to  a  king,  unless  the 
House  js  backed  by  a  strong  party  in  the  aristocracy,  so  that  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  voice  here  is  the  voice  of  Chaucer,  but  the  hand,  the  hand  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  weight  has  certainly  been  attached  to  the  importance  in  constitutional 
history  of  the  protest  against  the  Lords’  presuming  to  discuss  a  grant  to  the 
crown  before  it  had  been  made  by  the  Commons.77  The  protest,  and  the 
king’s  surrender,  has  been  made  to  appear  the  decisive  final  act  in  the  long 
struggle  of  the  lower  House  for  control  of  the  purse  strings.  To  Chaucer 
and  the  knights  and  the  burgesses  at  his  back  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
had  any  such  significance.  Rather  was  it  the  insistence  of  one  of  the  feudal 
estates  on  the  immemorial  principle  of  medieval  taxation :  that  they  who  pay 
the  aids  should  have  the  sole  grant  of  them. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  dogmatize  about  the  events  of  1409 ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Commons  then  were  engaged 
in  the  risky  business  of  pulling  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  Beauforts. 
The  king  was  ill,  had  been  ill  since  that  fateful  day  when  he  was  stricken  down 
by  some  mysterious  disease  as  he  rode  out  of  York  after  the  summary  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  rebellious  archbishop.  At  times  he  was  well  enough  to  perform 
his  functions,  and  then  too  sick  to  stir  from  his  bed.  Around  the  stricken 
king  the  battle  of  the  factions  grew  more  fierce ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  his  clique  schemed  to  place  the  reins  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Once,  indeed,  we  know  that  the  bishop,  in  the  name  of  many  lords, 
had  actually  suggested  as  much  to  the  king,  but  Henry  had  hotly  refused.78 
The  struggle  went  on  in  hidden  and  devious  ways,  and  the  tradition  of  it  lives 
in  Shakespeare,  in  the  scene  notably,  where  the  prince  puts  his  father’s  crown 
on  his  head  as  the  old  king  sleeps : 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

Derives  itself  to  me  :78 

75  Ibid.,  pp.  6na-b. 

76  Vickers,  op.  cit.,  p.  335. 

71  So  the  author  thinks.  Cf.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  fifth  ed.,  3:62-63.  See 
Vickers,  ep.  cit.,  p.  335. 

78  Stubbs,  op.  cit.  3:68-71;  Vickers,  op.  cit.,  p.  338-39. 

7D  2  Henry  IV  4 :iiii. 
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Something  that  may  well  be  symbolized  by  that  scene  appears  to  have  happened 
in  the  Parliament  of  1409.  The  Rolls  are  innocent  enough ;  one  would  guess 
nothing  from  them;  but  in  the  records  of  the  Parliament  that  met  at  West¬ 
minister  in  November,  1411,  are  hints  of  what  took  place. 

On  Thursday,  November  5,  the  Commons  came  before  the  king  and  Lords 
in  Parliament  and  presented  Thomas  Chaucer  as  their  speaker.  He  made  the 
usual  excuses ;  but  things  did  not  go  so  smoothly  as  they  were  wont : 

Et  le  dit  Parlour  pria  au  Roy  de  luy  avoir  pur  excusez  de  celle  occupation  pur  diverses 
causes.  Et  le  Roy  respondi,  q’il  s’agrea  bien  a  ce  que  les  Communes  avoient  fait 
touchant  leur  election.  Et  puis  apres  pria  le  dit  Parlour  q’il  purroit  parler  dessoutz 
Protestation.  A  quoy  le  Roy  graunta  q’il  parleroit  dessoutz  tiele  Protestation  come 
autres  Parlours  avoient  fait  devaunt  luy  en  temps  de  ses  nobles  progenitours  & 
auncestres,  &  en  son  temps  demesme,  mais  nemye  autrement.  Qar  il  ne  vorroit 
aucunement  avoir  nulle  manere  de  Novellerie  en  cest  Parlement,  mais  q’il  vorroit  estre 
&  esteer  en  ses  libertee  &  fraunchise  auxi  entierment  &  a  large  come  aucunes  de 
ses  ditz  progenitours  ou  auncestres  avoient  estee  en  ascun  temps  passe.  Et  sur  ce 
pria  le  dit  Parlour,  de  part  les  ditz  Communes,  q’il  pleust  au  Roy,  q’ils  purront  ent 
estre  advisez  tan  q’al  Vendredy  enseuant  pur  mettre  en  escript  leur  dite  Protesta¬ 
tion  plus  en  especial,  &  de  le  monstrer  a  mesme  nostre  Seignuer  le  Roy  le  Ven¬ 
dredy  suis  dit.  A  quoy  le  Roy  s’agrea  bien.  Et  partant  q’  a  cell  Vendredy  le  Roy  ne 
purroit  entendre  d’oir  les  ditz  Communes,  pur  diverses  graundes  &  chargeants  matires 
moevez  &  monstrez  a  cel  Vendredy,  Samady  proschein  enseuant  que  fust  le  vime  jour  de 
Novembre,  les  Communes  viendrent  devaunt  le  Roy  &  les  Seigneurs  en  Parlement  & 
illeoqes  le  dit  Parlour,  en  noun  de  ditz  Communes,  pria  au  Roy,  q’il  purroit  parler  dessoutz 
tiele  Protestation  comes  autres  Parlours  avoient  faitz  devaunt  son  temps,  si  bien  en 
temps  de  mesme  nostre  Seignur  le  Roy  come  en  temps  de  ses  nobles  progenitours.  Et 
si  riens  serroit  parlez  par  le  dit  Parlour  qe  serroit  en  deplesance  du  Roy  nostre  Seignur, 
ou  encontre  ses  Regalie  &  Prerogatif,  que  Dieu  defende,  que  pleust  a  Roy  de  l’accepter 
com  chose  faite  de  negligence,  &  pur  nule  autre  malvoise  volentee  n’entention,  &  d’ent 
avoir  le  dit  Parlour  &  les  Communes  pur  excusez.  A  quoy  le  Roy  s’agrea  bien.80 

This  is  no  usual  protestation.  The  king  was  plainly  ruffled,  and  when  he 
told  the  speaker  that  he  might  speak  under  such  protestation  as  his  predecessors 
had  spoken,  and  no  other,  for  he  would  have  no  novelties  in  this  Parliament, 
he  spoke  as  the  king  would  never  speak  unless  he  were  showing  the  Commons 
their  place.  And  they  take  it  most  submissively;  the  speaker  asks  for  time 
to  confer  with  his  fellows,  and  when  the  House  returns  to  the  king’s  presence, 
the  speaker  in  unprecedented  and  therefore  highly  significant  language  pledges 
himself  not  to  speak  in  derogation,  not  only  of  the  king  but  of  his  regalities 
and  prerogatives.  Even  so  we  are  left  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  was 
all  about.  We  get  a  step  nearer  when  we  look  at  the  entry  for  December  19, 
“which  was  the  last  day  of  Parliament.” 

The  Commons  came  before  the  king  and  Lords  in  Parliament 

&  illeoqes  le  Parlour  pur  les  ditz  Communes  rehercea,  coment  le  Roy  avoit  envoiez  le 
Chanceller  d’Engleterre  pur  monstrer  ad  ditz  Communes  un  certain  article  que  feust 
fait  a  darrein  Parlement,  &  le  dit  Parlour,  en  noun  de  ditz  Communes,  pria,  que  pleust  a 


80  Rolls  of  Parliament  3:648a-b. 
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mesme  nostre  Seignur  le  Roy  de  faire  declaration  de  son  entent  touchant  le  dit  article. 
A  quoy  mesme  nostre  Seignur  le  Roy  respondi,  &  dist,  Coment  il  desirra  d’  avoir  & 
garder  ses  Libertee  &  prerogatif  en  toutz  pointz,  aux  entierment  come  aucuns  de  ses 
nobles  progenitours  ou  predecessours  avoir  fait,  eu,  ou  usez  devaunt  son  temps.  A 
quoy  le  dit  Parlour,  en  noun  de  ditz  Communes,  &  auxi  mesme  les  Communes  de  leur 
commune  assent  s’agreerent  bien.  De  quoy  le  Roy  leur  remercia,  &  dist,  q’il  vorroit  estre 
&  esteer  en  auxi  graunde  Libertee,  Prerogatif,  &  Fraunchise,  come  aucun  de  ses  progen¬ 
itours  avoit  este  devaunt  luy  en  au  temps  passe.  Et  sur  ceo,  mesme  nostre  Seignur 
le  Roy  en  plein  Parlement  adnulla  le  dit  article,  &  toutz  les  circumstances  &  dependences 
d’icell  en  toutz  points.81 

So  effectually  indeed  was  the  article,  and  all  the  “circumstances  et  de¬ 
pendences  d’icell,”  expunged  from  the  record,  that  not  a  single  peg  on  which 
to  hang  an  hypothesis  remains  therein.  Long  ago,  however,  that  prince  of 
British  historians,  Bishop  Stubbs,  acutely  guessed  that  the  Commons  had 
been  led  into  the  intrigue  of  the  Beauforts  to  persuade  the  king  virtually 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son.82  And  lately  the  same  surmise  has 
been  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Neale,  of  the  University  of  London.  Mr. 
Neale  gives  convincing  reasons  for  believing  that  the  “article”  referred  to, 
which  was  so  thoroughly  blotted  from  the  record,  was  no  less  than  a  petition 
of  the  Commons  to  the  king  asking  him  to  surrender  his  royal  authority  to 
the  prince.83  If  this  be  correct,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  about  it,  then  we  have 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  an  intriguing  chapter  in  Lancastrian  history. 
More  than  that,  we  have  evidence  of  the  extremely  close  relations  between 
Chaucer  and  the  Beauforts.  No  medieval  parliament  would  have  ventured  to 
adopt  such  a  petition  on  its  own  initiative,  and  no  medieval  speaker  would 
have  ventured  to  present  it  who  was  not  hand  in  glove  with  the  great  magnates 
whose  policy  and  ambitions  the  petition  voiced. 

The  Beauforts  were  driven  from  office,  and  the  Commons  were  driven  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  angry  sovereign.  One  would  think  that  they  had 
already  sufficiently  humbled  themselves.  But  they  went  further.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  obnoxious  “article”  was  annulled,  they  took  steps  to  secure 
from  the  king  a  formal  assurance  of  his  confidence  in  them  and  in  their 
loyalty. 

Item,  [the  record  continues]  mesme  le  jour,  une  Petition  baillee  en  Parlement  feust 
lue  par  commandement  du  Roy,  de  quele  Petition  le  tenure  s’enseute, — Au  Roy  nostre 
tres  redoute  &  tres  soveraign  Seigneur  supplient  tres  humblement  voz  humbles  lieges  les 
Seignurs  Espirituelz  &  Temporels,  &  Communes  de  votre  Roiaume,  que  graund  murmur 
ad  este  en  vostre  people,  que  vous  avez  en  vostre  coeur  pesantee  envers  aucun  de  voz 
lieges  venuz  &  esteant  par  vostre  somons  a  cest  vostre  present  Parlement  &  a  vostre 


81  Ibid.,  pp.  658a-b. 

83  Stubbs,  op.  cit.  3:69-70. 

83  Communicated  to  the  writer  orally.  Mr.  Neale  (now  professor  of  Modern  History  at  Man¬ 
chester)  has  not  discussed  the  case  in  his  illuminating  article,  “The  Commons’  Privilege  of  Free  Speech 
in  Parliament”  ( Tudor  Studies,  ed.  by  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  London,  1924;  pp.  257  ff.),  but  it  fits 
admirably  with  his  argument. 
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darrein  Parlement  tenuz  a  Westminstre.  Par  quoy  plaise  a  vostre  Majeste  Roiale,  de 
vostre  noblesce  &  droiture,  en  confort  &  rejoisement  des  ditz  suppliants,  declarer  vostre 
noble  entention  en  cest  present  parlement.  Qe  vous  tenuz  avez  &  reputez  tous  les  Estats 
&  chescun  de  eulx  de  mesme  voz  Parlement,  pour  voz  foialz  &  loialx  liges  &  soubgits, 
come  ceulx  qui  ont  este,  sont,  &  serront,  toudis  voz  foiaulx  liges,  &  humbles  soubgis.81 


The  king  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  had  no  further  trouble  with 
his  lords  or  his  “povres  Communes.” 

Chaucer’s  parliamentary  service,  for  all  that  it  was  frequent,  was  inter¬ 
mittent;  only  occasionally,  as  in  1406,  when  the  session  dragged  on  for  171 
days — almost  half  the  year — did  it  make  any  severe  drain  on  his  time.  The 
office  of  chief  butler,  however,  which,  with  two  short  interruptions,  he  held 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  an  exacting  one,  and  its  duties  could  not  be 
delegated  to  a  deputy.  He  was  appointed  chief  butler  for  the  first  time  by 
letters  patent  of  November  5,  1402. 85  The  appointment  was  for  life,  with 
all  the  accustomed  fees  and  profits.  But  already  on  May  12,  1407,  he  was 
superseded  by  John  Tiptoft,  who  was  to  serve  during  pleasure.86  Tiptoft 
made  appointments  of  deputies  at  various  ports  from  June  4  to  November  26; 
on  December  7  Chaucer  is  again  performing  the  duties  of  the  office.87  There 
is,  however,  no  formal  record  of  his  reinstatement  till  the  next  year  when, 
on  December  3,  he  surrendered,  or  promised  to  surrender  if  they  could  be 


84  Rolls  of  Parliament  3:658b. 

86  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1401-5,  p.  170;  and  see  the  text  of  the  letters  patent  printed  in  Appendix  III. 

One  meets  occasionally  with  the  statement  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  chief  butler  under  Richard  II; 
so  in  Napier,  Historical  Notices  of  the  Parishes  of  Swyncombe  and  Ewelme  (1858),  p.  56;  the  biography 
of  Chaucer  in  the  D.N.B.,  and  Furnivall,  Notes  and  Queries,  fourth  series,  9:381.  The  story  can  be 
traced  to  the  Life  of  Chaucer  in  Urry’s  edition  (1721),  but  its  dissemination  and  persistence  are  un¬ 
questionably  due  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  who  in  his  biography  of  the  poet  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition 
declares  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  appointed  chief  butler  to  Richard  II.  Nicolas  cites  as  his  authority, 
a  citation  also  copied  by  subsequent  writers.  Patent  Rolls,  12  Henry  IV,  m.  34.  Sir  Harris  must  have 
nodded  sadly  when  he  read  that  roll,  for  the  only  document  there  pertaining  to  Chaucer  is  a  writ 
de  intendendo  in 'favor  of  John  Stapilton  whom  the  chief  butler  had  appointed  his  deputy  in  the  port 
of  Bristol.  The  story  is  unquestionably  a  fiction.  There  is  no  patent  of  appointment  to  Chaucer  on 
record  earlier  than  that  of  1402;  no  butler’s  accounts  of  his  before  that  of  4-6  Henry  IV  has  survived; 
and  there  are  no  records  on  the  Issue  Rolls  of  payments  to  him  as  chief  butler  during  the  whole  reign 
of  Richard  II.  Finally,  we  know  that  John  Payn  was  appointed  chief  butler  on  the  very  day  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  dynasty.  One  is  glad  to  emphasize  that  for  once  the  much  maligned  Godwin 
had  the  right  of  the  matter:  “The  author  of  the  Life  of  Chaucer  prefixed  to  Urry’s  edition,  represents 
Thomas  Chaucer  as  having  been  first  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  butler  in  the  22  year  of  Richard  II. 
I  believe  this  is  not  true,  though  I  have  not  thought  it  a  question  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
looking  through  the  patents  of  successive  years  to  ascertain  when  he  first  obtained  the  office.  The 
Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium  ascribes  it  to  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV ;  and  I  find  one  John 
Payn  (Pat.  1  Henry  IV,  p.  1,  in.  27)  nominated  to  the  employment  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1399, 
that  is  on  the  very  day  of  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  It  is  not  probable  that  if  Richard  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  employment  on  Thomas  Chaucer,  Henry  would  have  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign  to  deprive  him  of  it.”  William  Godwin,  Life  of  Chaucer.  London,  1803,  p.  524,  footnote  y. 

86  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-8,  p.  334. 

87  In  his  account  Chaucer  accounts  from  8  December  8  Henry  IV  to  13  May  next  following, 
and  from  7  December  9  Henry  IV  to  30  September  next  following.  That  is  to  say,  he  surrendered 
his  office  to  Tiptoft  on  May  13,  1407,  and  resumed  it  on  December  7  the  same  year. 
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found,  his  original  letters  patent  of  1402,  and  received  in  exchange  a  new 
patent  conferring  the  butlerage  upon  him,  as  it  had  been  conferred  on  Tiptoft, 
during  the  king’s  pleasure.88  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  maneuvering 
can  only  be  conjectured.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  king, 
angered  by  his  butler’s  partisanship  of  the  Beauforts,  suspended  him  from 
office  by  way  of  discipline,  and  then,  when  Chaucer  had  made  his  peace,  re¬ 
instated  him  after  a  few  months,  but  when  he  came  formally  to  renew  the 
appointment  put  Chaucer  off  with  an  appointment  during  pleasure  in  place 
of  one  for  life.  This  seems  to  me  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  although  it 
is  admittedly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Chaucer  was  not  superseded  during 
the  much  more  bitter  controversy  of  1409,  in  which  plainly  he  was  a  henchman 
of  the  Beauforts;  and  that  when  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Henry  V,  the  grant  was  during  pleasure  and  not,  as  one  might 
have  expected,  for  life.89  Again  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  V  ( 1418)  Chaucer 
was  superseded,  this  time  by  Nicholas  Merbury  ;90  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  supersession  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  work  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  his  residence  in  France  almost  continuously  from  1417  to  1422. 
Any  notion  that  he  was  out  of  favor  is  decisively  negatived  by  the  events  of 
his  life  during  those  years.  Disgraced  favorites  are  not  commissioned  on  im¬ 
portant  diplomatic  missions,  such  as  the  negotiations  at  Berneville.  At  all 
events,  Chaucer  was  out  of  the  butlerage  till  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  In 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  new  reign  the  original  patent  of  Henry  IV,  by 
which  he  had  been  appointed  for  life,  was  confirmed,91  and  for  the  remaining 
twelve  years  of  his  life  he  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  office. 

The  butlerage  was  not  one  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state,  nor  even  of 
the  household ;  but  it  was  a  dignified  place,  and  one  of  real  importance.  Its 
history  deserves  to  be  investigated,  for  such  an  investigation — aside  from  its 
own  inherent  interest — would  assuredly  throw  light  on  many  branches  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  customs  most  of  all,  and  the  royal  household.  But  even  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  study,  the  main  outlines  are  clear.  The  chief  butler’s 
duties  were  twofold :  to  purvey  wines  for  the  king’s  household  in  the  widest 
sense — the  king’s  castles,  ships,  and  armies,  as  well  as  the  court  proper — and, 
second,  to  collect,  through  his  deputies  in  the  various  ports,  the  ancient  dues 
of  the  crown  on  wines  imported  into  the  kingdom.  We  may  take  the  latter, 
fiscal,  duties  first. 

The  ancient  dues  of  wine  were  of  two  sorts,  the  “prisage,”  so-called,  paid 
by  denizens,  and  the  “butlerage”  paid  by  aliens.  Both,  of  course,  go  back  to 
the  right  of  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  to  take  for  his  own  use  at 


88  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-8,  p.  380. 

88  Ibid.,  1413-16,  p.  i. 

90  By  letters  patent  dated  at  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  16  March,  1418,  and  enrolled  on  the  Norman 
Rolls.  Rotuli  Normannie  (ed.  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy)  1:285. 

91  Rolls  of  Parliament  4:178b.  The  letters  patent  made  in  accordance  with  the  petition  of  the 
Commons  are  enrolled  on  the  Patent  Rolls,  see  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1422-29,  p.  7. 
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his  own  price  a  certain  number  of  casks  of  wine  from  every  cargo.02  By  the 
Carta  Mcrcatoria 93  alien  merchants  had  succeeded  in  commuting  this  prise  in 
kind  into  a  tax  of  two  shillings  a  cask  on  each  cask  imported.  Denizen  mer¬ 
chants,  too,  if  they  had  wished,  could  easily  have  secured  the  same  com¬ 
mutation  ;  but  for  reasons  not  easy  to  understand,  they  steadily  refused  to 
do  so.  Concerning  the  yield  of  the  “butlerage”  during  Chaucer’s  incumbency 
we  have  rather  full  and  exact  information  in  his  accounts  rendered  at  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  not,  even  for  that  age,  particularly  rich.  To  show  this 
more  exactly  I  give  below  a  full  summary  of  one  of  the  accounts,  and  the 
totals  of  the  others. 


Compotus  Thome  Chaucer,  Capitalis  Pincerna  Regis  domini  Henrici,  Regis  Anglie, 
de  custuma  ijy.  de  dolio,  videlicet,  de  quibuscumque  doliis  per  diversas  alienigenas  infra 
regnum  Anglie  adductis,  et  per  dictum  Pincernam  per  totum  regnum  Anglie  per  se  et 
deputatos  suos  in  diversis  portubus  Anglie  de  diversis  alienigenis  recepta,  inter  vij  diem 
Novembris  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  quarti  post  conquestum  iiijt0  et  vij  diem  Januarij 
anno  dicti  domini  Regis  sexto  (i.e.  November  7,  1402,  to  January  7,  1405,  a  period  of 
two  years  and  two  months)  : 

London 


Wine . 1636  casks  1  pipe 

Customs . £163  135. 


Sandwich 


Wine . 

Customs . 

Southampton 

Wine . 

Customs . 

Winchetsea  and  Rye 

Wine . 

Customs . 

Dartmouth 

Wine . 

Customs . 

Bristol 

Wine . 

Customs . 

Ipswich 

Wine . 

Customs . 

Yarmouth 

Wine . 

Customs . 

Lynn 

Wine . 

Customs . 


.347  casks 
£34  I4J. 

.425  casks,  1  pipe 
£40  m. 

.33  casks 
605. 

. 145  casks 
£14  105. 

.65  casks 
£6  10.?. 

•55  casks 
£5  105. 

,34  casks  1  pipe 
£3  9*. 

202  casks 
£10  45. 


82  For  material  on  the  history  and  operations  of  the  butlerage,  see  Hall,  History  of  the  Customs- 
Revenue  in  England,  2  vols.  London.  1885;  especially  Vol.  II,  Chapter  V,  on  “Prisage  and  Butlerage”; 
and  Gras,  The  Early  English  Customs  System. 

50  Gras,  op.  cit.,  pp.  257-64. 
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Boston 

Wine . 45  casks 

Customs . £4  IQs- 

Hull 

Wine . 166  casks 

Customs . £16  12s. 

Total 

Wine . 3156  casks 

Customs . £315  125.94 

From  January  7,  1405,  to  December  8,  1406,  a  period  barely  short  of  two 
years,  the  total  yield  was  £207  ny.95  The  remaining  accounts  may  be  tab¬ 


ulated  as  follows : 

1.  8  December  1406-13  May  1407 . J 

and  }-  £188  1 2^. 56 

7  December  1407-30  September  1408 . j 

2.  30  September  1408-20  March  1413 . £674  9 s.01 

3.  22  March  1413-16  March  1418 . £594  I75.98 

4.  31  August  1425-30  September  1427 . £287  95.  6tf." 

5.  1  October  1431-30  September  1434 . £491  ioy.  10 d.™ 


The  return,  it  will  be  noticed  remained  fairly  constant  from  year  to  year; 
and  always,  even  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  does  not  include  the  “prisage,” 
surprisingly  slight.  Unfortunately,  no  returns  for  the  latter  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  periods  covered  by  the  butlers’  accounts  are  available.  The 
reason  is  that  the  chief  butler  accounted  for  the  “butlerage”  at  the  Exchequer  ; 
for  the  “prisage,”  which  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  private  perquisite  of  the 
king,  he  accounted  to  the  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe.  The  archives  of  the 
Wardrobe,  like  the  other  household  archives  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  dis¬ 
appeared,101  and  even  the  so-called  Wardrobe  Books,  compiled  from  the  sepa¬ 
rate  accounts  of  the  Wardrobe  officials,  are  comparatively  few  and  widely 
scattered.  A  few,  however,  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  we  must  go  for  information  concerning  the  revenue  from  the 
prise  of  wines.  The  “prisage”  is  defined  over  and  over  again  in  contemporary 
records,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  Dr.  Hubert  Hall  has  formulated  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition : 

Out  of  every  cargo  of  ten  tuns,  or,  above  ten  tuns,  one  tun  to  be  purchased  for  the 
King  at  his  price.  Above  twenty  tuns,  two  tuns  to  be  so  purveyed,  and  no  more,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  bulk  of  the  cargo.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  ship  carrying  nine  tuns,  the 

84  Public  Record  Office,  Accounts,  etc.  (Exchequer,  Q.R.),  Bundle  81,  No.  i. 

96  Ibid.,  No.  3. 

M  Ibid.,  No.  5. 

07  British  Museum,  Additional  Charters  (3733,  1  membrane).  In  very  bad  condition.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fragment  of  a  draft  of  an  account  to  be  enrolled  on  the  Foreign  Rolls. 

88  Public  Record  Office,  Accounts,  etc.  (Exchequer,  Q.R.),  Bundle  81,  No.  8. 

mIbid.,  No.  12. 

100  Public  Record  Office,  E  toi,  Bundle  408,  No.  13. 

101  Tout,  Chapters  in  the  Administrative  History  of  Mediaeval  England  1:33-35. 
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Crown  would  have  no  claim  to  purveyance.  In  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  fifteen  tuns,  one 
would  be  taken  for  the  Crown;  and  in  that  of  a  ship  laden  with  thirty  tuns,  two.  So 
likewise,  a  cargo  of  a  hundred  tuns  or  more  would  yield  only  two  tuns  for  the  King’s 
purveyance.102 

The  price  at  which  the  deputy  butlers  in  the  ports  had  the  right  to  take  this 
wine  was  fixed,  by  Chaucer’s  time,  at  least,  in  all  ports  save  Bristol  at  twenty 
shillings  the  cask;  at  Bristol  it  was  generally  fifteen  shillings.103  Professor 
Gras  has  shown  that  originally  this  price  was  fair  enough ;  but  the  very  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  wines  during  the  fourteenth  century,  the  purveyance 
price  remaining  unchanged,  had  converted  the  prisage  into  a  tax  in  kind,  the 
crown  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an  unearned  increment.104  The  actual  working 
of  the  system  will  be  plain  from  an  example.  Here  is  the  entry  of  receipts 
from  the  prisage  in  the  account  of  Thomas  More,  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe, 
covering  the  time  from  30  September  1402  to  30  September  1403 ; 

Recepta  Forinseca105 

De  Thoma  Chaucer,  Pincerna  domini  Regis,  in  denariis  provenientibus  de  avantagio 
liij  doliorum  vini  de  recta  prisa  Regis  per  ipum  Pincernam  receptorum  in  diversis  portubus 
Anglie  inter  vijm  diem  Nocembris  anno  quarto  ipsius  domini  Regis  &  ultimum  diem 
Septembris  proximo  sequentem,  pro  quibus  idem  Pincerna  solvit  mercatoribus  eorundem, 
videlicet,  pro  xxxj  doliis  vini  receptis  in  portu  Bristoll,  pro  quolibet  dolio  xvs,  et  pro  xxij 
doliis  vini  receptis  in  aliis  portubus  Anglie,  pro  quolibet  dolio  xxs,  que  quidem  dolia  idem 

xx 

Pincerna  vendidit  pro  C  iiij  xviij  li.  xv i.  [£198  1 5^.] ,  et  sic  in  avantagio  C  liij  li.  xi* 

But  not  all  the  casks  taken  in  prisage  from  denizens  were  sold  at  the  market 
price.  The  crown  was  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  favored  individuals  the 
right  to  purchase  prise  wines  at  the  purveyance  price.  To  illustrate  I  tran¬ 
scribe  the  entries  in  the  account  cited  above : 

1.  De  eodem  Pincerna  in  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  de  Thoma  Rygge  pro  uno  dolio 
&  una  pipa  vini  de  prisa  Regis  sibi  liberatis  de  dono  Regis  in  portu  ville  Bristoll,  xxij  s.  6d. 

2.  De  eodem  Pincerna  in  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  de  Willelmo  Cauley  pro  iij  doliis 
vini  de  prisa  Regis  sibi  liberatis  de  dono  ipsius  domini  Regis  in  portu  predicto,  xlv  s. 

3.  De  eodem  Pincerna  in  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  de  Johanne  Roos  pro  uno  dolio 
vini  sibi  liberato  de  dono  domini  Regis  in  portu  London’,  xx  s. 

4.  De  eodem  Pincerna  in  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  de  Willelmo  Lisle  Junior,  Milite, 
pro  ij  doliis  vini  de  prisa  Regis  sibi  liberatis  de  dono  domini  Regis  in  portu  London’ 
predicto,  xl  j. 

5.  De  eodem  Pincerna  in  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  de  Radulfo  Shelton,  Milite, 
pro  iij  pipis  vini  de  prisa  Regis  sibi  liberatis  de  dono  Regis  in  portu  ville  de  Lynne,  xxx  .f. 


WZ  Op.  cit.  2: 95-96. 

103  See,  for  example,  the  quotation  from  the  account  of  Thomas  More  infra.  But  even  at  Bristol 
the  price  was  demonstrably  twenty  shillings  during  a  part  of  Chaucer’s  incumbency.  In  the  first 
account  summarized  below  the  price  is  given  at  fifteen  shillings;  but  in  8-9  Henry  IV  (Public  Record 
Office,  E  101,  Bundle  408,  No.  9),  twenty  shillings  is  allowed  at  Bristol  as  at  the  other  ports.  Likewise 
in  the  account  for  9-15  Henry  VI  (Public  Record  Office,  E  10 1,  Bundle  408,  No.  13). 

104  Op.  cit.,  pp.  41-42,  and  ibid.,  note  5. 

105  This  is  the  heading  under  which  the  receipts  of  the  prisage  are  given.  “Recepta  Forinseca” 
(foreign  receipt)  means  the  money  received  by  the  Wardrobe  from  sources  other  than  the  Exchequer. 

106  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  404,  No.  21. 
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6.  De  eodem  Pincerna  in  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  de  Johanne  Hasilden  pro  ij 
doliis  vini  de  prisa  Regis  sibi  liberatis  de  dono  Regis  in  portu  predicto,  xlj. 

7.  De  eodem  Pincerna  in  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  de  Lodowico  Clifford,  Milite, 
pro  iiij  doliis  vini  de  prisa  Regis  sibi  liberatis  de  dono  Regis  in  portu  ville  Bristoll,  lx  j. 

In  other  words,  the  total  yield  of  the  prisage  for  the  year  was  £166 
ny.  6 d.  For  the  term  July  18,  1408  to  September  30,  1409,  the  “avantagium” 
from  the  sale  of  prize  wines  in  the  open  market  was  £122  i6y.  8 d. ;  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  at  the  purveyance  rate  was  £8;  so  that  the  total  receipts  from 
the  prisage  was  thus  £130  i6y.  8d.107  The  data  in  the  remaining  Wardrobe 
Books  for  the  period  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  tabulated  in  the  same 
way,  show  the  following  profits  to  the  crown : 


1.  30  September  1409-30  September  1410 . £i2i'°s 

2.  23  March  1413 -31  October  1413 . fi40109 

3.  30  September  1429-24  May  1431 . £242  153.“° 

4.  25  May  1431-30  September  1434 . £288  ioj.1u 


This  is  the  credit  side ;  the  debit  side  is  decidedly  not  cheerful.  There  had 
first  to  be  written  off  each  year  the  losses  due  to  the  deterioration  of  wine. 
The  entry  as  it  recurs  year  after  year  in  the  Wardrobe  Books  is  rather  curious. 
Wine  was  bought  at  a  high  price,  five  guineas  the  cask,  and  sold  for  a  mere 
trifle  to  get  rid  of  it  “propter  eorundem  vinorum  diutinam  concervacionem  et 
debilitatem.”112  The  losses  were  sometimes  rather  alarming.  Thus  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Henry  IV  the  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  wrote  off  £494 
I3-s'-  9 zAd.  on  this  score,  and  in  the  account  covering  the  period  from 
October  1,  1421,  to  November  8,  1422,  £313  4 s.  5 d.  These  losses,  of  course, 
are  periodic,  not  regular,  but  £313  would  consume  the  entire  takings  of  the 
butlerage  for  a  year.  There  were  other  losses  too,  less  serious,  from  storms 
at  sea  and  the  bottomless  perdition  of  the  roads  on  land. 

Nicolas  has  printed  in  his  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council 
a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  February  23,  1428,  directing  that  a  warrant 
under  the  privy  seal  be  sent  to  John  Hotoft,  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  in¬ 
structing  him  to  allow  Thomas  Chaucer,  chief  butler,  credit  in  his  account 

307  Ibid.,  Bundle  405,  No.  23. 

108  Ibid.,  Bundle  406,  No.  3. 

109  Ibid.,  No.  21. 

uo  Ibid.,  Bundle  408,  No.  9. 

111  Ibid.,  No.  13. 

122  “In  denaris  perditis  de  precio  cxxj  doliorum  xxvij  sextariorum  vini  Vasconie  &  Malneseti, 
tam  de  remanentia  anni  precedents,  quam  de  erapcione  infra  annum  presentem,  hospitatorum  in 
diversis  locis  pro  expensis  domini  Regis  &  familie  sue,  doliis  emptis  ad  cv  j.  per  medium,  per  ipsum 
Regem  non  expenditis,  &  propter  eorumdem  vinorum  conservacionem  &  debilitatem  per  pincernam  Regis 
venditis,  dolio  per  medium  ad  xxiii  s.  viii  d.  qa  di.  qu  (23 s.  8}$d.),  &  sextario  ad  viii  d.  di.  qu. 

C  XX 

(8*4  d.),  &  sic  perduntur  de  quolibet  dolio  iiij  li.  xv  d.  ob.  di.  qu.  (  f  4  -  o  -  15^),  in  toto  iiii  iiii  xiiii  lu 
xiii  s.  ix  d.  ob.  qu.  (£494  13*.  gHd.~).”  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  404,  No.  21.  See 
under  Necessaria. 
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for  certain  quantities  of  wine,  “despenduz  et  gastez  en  outrageous  currisous 
[storms]  sur  leawe  et  sur  la  meer.”  The  writ  was  issued  accordingly.113  A 
similar  warrant,  covering  the  losses  for  the  following  year,  is  extant,  and  is 
of  such  interest  for  a  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  butler’s  office  that 
I  print  it  here  : 

Henri  par  la  grace  de  dieu  Roy  Dengleterre  &  de  Fraunce  &  Seignur  Dirlande:  A 
nostre  bien  arae  Esquier  John  Hotoft,  Gardein  de  nostre  Garderobe  deinz  nostre  houstel, 
saluz.  Nous  vous  mandon  qen  lacconte  quel  nostre  cher  &  bien  ame  Esquier  Thomas 
Chaucer  ad  arendre  devant  vous  a  cause  de  son  dit  [office]  parentre  le  primer  Jour 
doctobre  lan  de  nostre  regne  sisme  &  le  darrein  Jour  de  Septembre  delors  prochein 
ensuant,  luy  facez  allouer  troys  toneaux  quarant  &  sept  sex’  [sextarii]  &  deux  pichers 
du  vin  de  Fraunce  despenduz  &  gastez  en  outrageous  currisous  sur  leawe  &  sur  la  meer; 
en  sessant  &  dys  kues  du  vin  de  Fraunce  chargez  en  divers  bateaux  a  Maunt  &  illoeques 
amesnez  par  leawve  tanquez  au  Roen  &  illoeques  chargez  en  un  nief  pur  estre  amesnez 
a  Loundres  deinz  le  temps  susdit ;  &  quatre  toneaux  quarant  &  un  sex’  &  troys  pichers 
du  vin  de  Gascoigne  despenduz  &  gastez  en  outrageous  currisous ;  en  cent  quarant  &  oyt 
toneaux  du  vin  chargez  en  divers  charettes  a  Loundres  &  cariez  tanques  a  Wyndesore  & 
Hertford  deinz  le  temps  susdit ;  et  un  toneaux  trent  noef  sex’  du  vin  de  Gascoigne  des¬ 
penduz  et  gastez  en  outrageous  currisous  sur  leawe;  en  quarant  &  cynque  toneaux  du 
vin  chargez  en  divers  Shoutes  a  Loundres  &  dilloeques  amesnez  par  eawe  tanques  a 
Wyndesore  deinz  le  temps  susdit;  &  quatre  toneaux  vynt  &  oyt  sex’  du  vin  de  Gascoigne 
despenduz  en  outrageous  currisous  sur  leawe  &  sur  la  meer;  en  dys  et  oyt  toneaux  du 
vin  chargiez  en  un  nief  a  Loundres  &  dilloesques  amesnez  tanque  a  Maldon  &  dilloeques 
cariez  a  Plesshe  &  Abchylde,  &  apres  vynt  &  oyt  toneaux  du  vin  cariez  arier  de  Plesshe 
&  Abchylde  iusques  au  Maldon  &  illoeques  amesnez  tanque  au  Loundres  deins  le  susdit 
temps.  Et  volons  que  cestes  noz  lettres  vous  en  soient  garrant,  et  que  par  ycelles  vous 
en  aiez  due  allouance  en  vostre  accounte.  D  [one  sous]  nostre  prive  seal  a  Westminster, 
le  xvij  Jour  Averill,  lan  nostre  regne  septisme  [1429]. 114 

The  operations  revealed  by  this  document  are  numerous  and  complicated — 
the  purchase  of  wine  in  France,  shipping  it  by  river  boats  to  Rouen  and 
thence  by  sea-going  vessels  to  London,  thence  to  Maldon  and  Pleshey  and 
Abchylde,  back  to  Maldon  and  London — all  this  meant  an  elaborate  organiza¬ 
tion,  much  loading  and  reloading,  concerning  which  the  historian  of  the  butler- 
age  would  be  glad  to  know  more.  And  when  one  thinks  of  the  tiny  boats, 
loaded  to  the  gunwhales  with  great  casks  of  wine  and  ploughing  through  the 
heavy  seas  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Channel,  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
were  lost  in  “outrageous  currisous  sur  leawe  et  sur  la  meer.”  There  were 
losses  by  land,  too,  when  the  carts  overturned  in  all  but  impassable  roads,  and 
the  casks  burst  open,  to  the  delight  no  doubt  of  the  country  hinds  that  must 
have  gathered  then,  as  they  do  now  when  similar  accidents  happen,  but  to  the 
great  anxiety  of  the  carter,  who  was  responsible  for  safe  delivery,  and  to 
the  serious  loss  of  the  butlerage.  When  this  occurred  there  was  nothing 


113  II,  286.  At  the  end  of  the  minute,  which  is  signed  by  “John  Lord  Tiptoft  an  off  Powys  sthuard 
of  the  Kynges  howse,”  is  written,  “Lettre  ent  fuiste  a  Westminstre  le  xxiii  jour  de  Fevrier  lan  sisme. 

114  Public  Record  Office,  Accounts  (Exchequer,  Q.R.),  E  ioi,  Bundle  81,  No.  13.  Documents 
Subsidiary  to  the  Butler's  Accounts ,  5-10  Henry  VI. 
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for  it  but  to  petition  the  king  to  be  quit  of  the  charge  and  to  write  off  the 
loss.  And  we  have  among  the  documents  subsidiary  to  the  butlers’  accounts 
several  privy  seal  writs  directing  the  butler  to  acquit  this  carter  or  that  of 
responsibility  for  a  cask  of  wine  broken  and  lost  in  the  highway.  One  of 
these  is  perhaps  worth  reproducing : 

Henri  par  la  grace  de  dieu,  Roy  Dengleterre  &  Seignur  Dirlande :  A  nostre  ame 
Sergeant  Thomas  Chaucer,  nostre  chief  Butiller,  saluz.  Come  de  nostre  grace  especiale 
eons  grantez  a  nostre  ame  lige  Richarde  Warde,  carter,  de  Waltham,  le  tonel  de  vin  quel 
en  sa  garde  estoit  casuelment  perduz  en  le  chemyn  parentre  Wincestre  and  Hereford  a 
avoir  de  nostre  doun,  volons  partant  &  vous  mandons  que  le  dit  Richard  facez  descharger 
&  estre  quitz  envers  nous  de  le  tonell  susdit.  Done  souz  nostre  prive  seal  a  nostre  Citee 
de  Herford,  le  xiij  Jour  de  Septembre  lan  de  nostre  regne  quart.  (1403).115 

These  documents  illustrate  the  inevitable  losses.  We  have  further  to 
reckon  with  the  expenses  of  the  butler’s  establishment,  the  wages  of  the 
under  butler  and  clerks  in  the  central  office,  of  the  deputies  in  the  out-ports, 
and  the  cost  of  transporting  the  wine  from  the  places  where  it  was  bought 
to  the  royal  castles  and  manors  and  camps  where  it  was  to  be  consumed.  And 
these  were  very  considerable.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV  (1402-3) 
they  amounted  to  £540  8y.  8 d.  ;11G  in  the  half  year  from  March  23  to  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1413, 117  to  £2 77  183'.  3 d.;  and  in  the  thirteen  months  from  October 
1,  1421,  to  November  8,  1422,  to  no  less  than  £877  8^.  9c?.118 


115  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  81,  No.  2.  There  is  a  similar  writ,  addressed  to  Thomas 
Brounflete,  treasurer  of  the  household,  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
graphic.  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  king  declares:  “Come  a  ce  que  nous  avons  entenduz  une 
pipe  de  vin  de  la  Rochelle  estoit  nadgairs  rompuz  &  perduz  en  cariage  vers  Stratford  par  un  Richard 
Norman  le  mercredy  prouchein  apres  la  feste  de  saint  Jake  darrein  passe,  et  nous  de  nostre  grace 
especiale  eons  pardonez  si  bien  au  dit  Richard  come  a  nostre  Butiller  qest  chargeable  devers  nous  en 
celle  partie  le  susdite  pipe  de  vin  &  le  price  dicelle,  vous  mandons  que  si  bien  lavandit  Richard  come 
le  susdit  nostre  Butiller  facez  descharges  de  la  dite  pipe  de  vin  &  du  price  dicelle  &  ent  estre  quitz 
envers  nous,  selonc  leffect  de  nostre  pardoun  avantdite.”  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  81,  No.  7. 

U6  “Pro  bermannagio  [porterage],  cariagio,  batillagio  [ship  dues],  guyndagio  [=  Win(d)agio  (fees 
paid  for  permission  to  export)],  lodmanagio,  frectagio,  rumanagio  [loading],  celeragio,  couperagio, 
vadiis  valectorum,  stipendiis  clerici  et  attornati,  feodo  Capitalis  Pincerne,  ac  aliis  custubus  factis  circa 
vinos  domini  Regis  infra  tempus  compoti — Dxl /*.  viii  s.  viij  d.”  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  404, 
No.  21. 

vn  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  406,  No.  21. 

115  Ibid.,  Foreign  Accounts,  Roll  69,  m  F. 

Mr.  Gras  prints,  op.  cit.,  399-408,  “An  account  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  new  custom  on 
wine  imported  by  aliens  at  various  ports,  20  April  1327-28  September,  1328.”  The  statement  of  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  found  on  pp.  407-8.  It  is  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include  the  costs  of 
transporting  the  wines,  nor  the  expenses  of  the  central  office.  But  it  usefully  supplements  the  data 

of  the  Wardrobe  Books,  since  it  gives  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses  of  couriers  sent  from  the 

butler’s  office  to  the  ports  with  royal  writs,  commissions,  and  the  like,  and  the  salaries  of  the  local 

officials.  “It  is  clear  from  the  account  that  the  new  custom  on  wine  (the  “Butlerage”)  had  at  this  time 

a  separate  establishment  of  its  own  with  Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  king’s  butler,  at  the  head.  From  the 
appended  list  of  expenses,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  fifteen  local  establishments  or  ports,  each  with 
its  separate  commission,  cockets,  and  officials.  The  wage  or  price.  ..of  these  officials  varies  from 
100 s.  a  year  for  a  customs  official  and  his  clerk  or  clerks,  in  London,  to  4or.  for  the  same  in  Sandwich, 
Bristol,  or  Boston.”  These  sums  are  of  course  included  in  the  summary  totals  of  the  Wardrobe  Books, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  much  different  in  1428  from  what  they  were  in  1328. 
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It  is  therefore  altogether  wrong  to  think  of  the  butlerage  as  a  flowing 
well  of  revenue.  But  medieval  kings  lived  on  pittances,  and  an  Exchequer 
that  did  not  scorn  deodands  and  treasure-trove  was  not  likely  to  give  up  the 
dues  of  wine,  even  if  it  could  be  shown,  as  no  doubt  it  never  was,  that  the 
cost  of  collection  was  greater  than  the  income.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  office  of  chief  butler  was  a  rather  efficient  instrument 
of  expenditure.  Unfortunately  the  butler’s  accounts  do  not  give  an  exact 
and  complete  record  of  the  moneys  received  and  paid.  That  such  records 
were  kept  goes  without  saying,  but  the  archives  of  the  household  have  per¬ 
ished  for  the  most  part,  and  the  existing  accounts  preserved  among  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  records  are  too  summary  to  warrant  accurate  conclusions.  From  the 
Issue  Rolls,  and  less  conveniently  from  some  of  the  Wardrobe  Books,  it  is 
however  possible  to  obtain  some  notion  of  what  the  butlerage  spent.  In  the 
following  table  I  have  set  down  the  totals  of  the  payments  made  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  the  chief  butler  during  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  and  the 
first  five  years  of  the  reign  of  his  successor. 


Term 

Year 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1.  Michaelmas 

4 

Henry  IV . 

.  .  . .  3630 

5 

7'A  119 

2.  Easter 

4 

Henry  IV . 

1184 

14 

9^2 

3.  Michaelmas 

5 

Henry  IV . 

.  . . .  1982 

7 

1 

4.  Easter 

5 

Henry  IV . 

....  Only 

one 

defective  roll  extant 

5.  Michaelmas 

6 

Henry  IV . 

• • • •  2935 

7 

0 

6.  Easter 

6 

Henry  IV . 

....  2731 

8 

0 

7.  Michaelmas 

7 

Henry  IV . 

. . . .  4219 

7 

1 

8.  Easter 

7 

Henry  IV . 

560 

14 

4 

9.  Michaelmas 

8 

Henry  IV . 

. . . .  1967 

2 

10 

10.  Easter 

8 

Henry  IV . 

. . . .  164 

18 

9lA 

11.  Michaelmas 

9 

Henry  IV . 

12.  Easter 

9 

Henry  IV . 

■  •  ■  •  333 

18 

8 

These  totals  have  been  obtained  by  adding  the  separate  payments  to  the  chief  butler  on  the 
Issue  Rolls.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  made  nominally  to  the  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  by  the 
hands  (per  manus)  of  the  chief  butler.  The  usual  form  is  the  following: 

Johanni  Rothenale,  milite,  Custodi  Garderobe  domini  Regis:  In  denariis  sibi  liberatis  per  assig- 
nacionem  factam  isto  die  per  manus  Thome  Chaucers,  Capitalis  Pincerne  Regis,  super  empcione  et 
providencia  vinorum  pro  expensis  Hospicii  predicti,  per  breve . £3333  6.5.  8 d.  Issue  Rolls,  No. 622. 

Thursday,  January  23,  3  Henry  V  (1415). 

The  phrase  “per  assignacionem  factam  isto  die”  conceals  an  ingenious  system  of  payment  by  as¬ 
signment  tallies  which  has  only  lately  been  cleared  up  by  Professor  James  F.  Willard,  of  the  University 
of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson,  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  London.  Essentially  it  was  a 
method  by  which  the  Exchequer  anticipated  the  revenue,  and  instead  of  giving  a  payee  cash,  which  it 
often  could  not  do,  gave  him  a  tally  directed  to  certain  fiscal  agents  of  the  crown.  The  payee  took  the 
tally  to  the  fiscal  agents — sheriffs,  collectors  of  customs,  and  the  like — indicated,  who  kept  the  tally  as 
a  receipt  and  paid  the  money.  Thus  the  tally,  originally,  and  always  essentially,  a  receipt,  was  used 
as  a  check  or  assignment.  Except  that  the  “checks”  were  of  wood,  and  that  they  were  not  drawn  on 
bankers,  but  on  officials  or  debtors  who  had  money  to  pay  in  at  the  Exchequer,  the  system  is  exactly 
that  of  our  modern  checks  and  drafts.  If  the  drawee  could  not  pay,  or  could  pay  only  in  part,  the 
bookkeeping  often  became  complicated.  For  the  details  of  this  fascinating  subject  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Jenkinson’s  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  second  series,  25:29. 
June  30,  1913,  and  Professor  Willard’s  article  “An  Early  Exchequer  Tally.”  Bulletin  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library  (Manchester)  7:269-73.  January,  1923. 
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I  have  made  my  table  so  full  in  order  to  show  from  term  to  term  over  a 
long  period  what  the  Exchequer  paid  directly  to  the  king’s  butler.  But  I 
suspect  that  the  totals  set  down  do  not  represent  the  complete  expenditures. 
The  butler  must  occasionally  have  received  money  out  of  the  great  allowances 
made  to  the  Wardrobe  for  general  expenses.  It  is  difficult  to  account  in  any 
other  way  for  the  trivial  sums  paid  to  him  during  the  Easter  term  9  Henry 
IV  and  Michaelmas  10  Henry  IV.  The  tiny  payment  of  the  Easter  term 
5  Henry  V  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  king  was  in  France. 
But  at  best  these  figures,  even  when  they  seem  reasonable  in  themselves, 
should  be  taken  only  as  a  rough  indication  of  the  out-go. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  sums  received  from  the  butlerage 
and  the  prisage  are  astonishingly  small,  even  when  one  allows  for  the  fact 
that  they  were  probably  maintained  quite  as  much  by  force  of  tradition  as 
for  the  revenue.  It  is  impossible  that  no  more  wine  was  imported  than  the 
figures  of  the  butler’s  accounts  and  the  Wardrobe  Books  would  lead  one  to 
believe.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  was  quite  frankly  smuggled  in  along  the  un¬ 
guarded  coast.  But  there  were  other  leaks,  too,  protected  by  a  show  of  le¬ 
gality.  Illuminating  in  this  respect  is  a  document  of  1330  printed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gras,  “Reasons  why  the  wine  customs  and  prise  have  diminished.” 
Most  of  the  reasons  therein  alleged  would  hold  in  any  period  for  any  kind  of 
customs,  but  two  of  them  have  a  special  point: 

Item  les  gentz  de  Loundres  sount  ore  enfraunchiz  per  notre  seigneur  le  roi  qils  ne 
paient  custume  ne  prise  qe  soleynt  al  temps  qe  William  de  Trent  feust  botiller  paier  lun 
et  lautre. 

Item  meismes  les  gentz  de  Loundres  enfraunchent  autres  gentz  estraunges  Cest  as- 
savoir  Lombardz  Gascoignes  et  Pykards  que  soloient  paier  custume  qe  paent  ore  riens 
per  resone  de  lur  fraunchise. 

Item  les  gentz  de  Sandwyz  ount  enfraunchi  de  novel  qatre  Gascoignes  cest  assavoir 
Piere  de  Garfis  et  William  Tugian  (?)  Arnaud  de  Sauncz  Johan  de  Sastet  que  fount 
amener  chesqun  an  en  Engleterre  M  tonels  de  vyn  ou  plus  dount  ils  ne  paent  nule  custume 
qar  les  ditz  gentz  de  Sandwycz  lur  avouwent  pur  lur  combarons.  Et  en  meisme  la 
manere  est  fait  a  Wynchelse  et  aillours  per  les  portz  a  graunt  damage  du  roi.la> 
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The  citizen  of  London  and  of  Sandwich,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the  other 
Cinque  Ports  claimed  exemption  from  butlerage  and  prisage  alike — and  made 
good  their  claim.  Not  only  that,  these  privileged  towns  turned  aliens  into 
citizens  with  something  of  the  facility  of  the  political  machine  in  the  old. 
heroic  days  of  America.  And  these  newly  enfranchised  citizens — some  of 
them  happened  to  be  wine  merchants — made  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 
In  one  year,  four  enfranchised  aliens  of  Sandwich  alone  imported  over  one 
thousand  barrels  of  wine !  One  can  imagine  what  the  total  for  all  the  priv¬ 
ileged  ports  must  have  been.  And  if  one  compares  the  quantity  that  thus 
escaped  the  butler’s  clutches  with  the  paltry  347  barrels  on  which  the  dues 
were  paid  between  1405  and  1407,  the  whole  thing  becomes  a  jolly  farce. 

For  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  nothing  was  changed  in  Chaucer’s 
time.  The  citizens  of  London  and  the  Five  Ports  still  claimed  exemption 
from  the  prisage,  and  secured  the  recognition  of  their  claim,  and  they  still 
dodged  the  butlerage  by  the  simple  expedient  of  enfranchising  aliens.  So 
bad  indeed  had  matters  become  that  Chaucer,  as  chief  butler,  was  constrained 
to  petition  the  king  in  Parliament  for  remedy  of  the  abuse.  The  document 
is  of  such  interest  that  it  deserves  reproduction  in  full : 

As  tres  honures  &  tres  sages  seignurs  du  cest  parlement  monstre  Thomas  Chaucer, 
Chief  Butiler  nostre  Seignur  le  Roy.  Coment  toutz  Roys  d’  Engleterre,  du  temps  dont 
memorie  ne  court,  de  lour  droit  heritage  &  come  parcell  al  Corone  d’  Engleterre, 
toutdys  ount  estee  en  possession  du  lour  Prisez  de  Vyns  en  chescum  Port  d’  Engle¬ 
terre;  C’est  assavoir,  de  chescum  Nief  droitement  arrivant  deins  ascun  Port  d’  Engle¬ 
terre,  des  Vyns  de  Denizens,  nient  franchises,  fret  de  xx  ton  de  Vyn  ou  pluys,  due 
est  au  Roy  d’avoir  de  chescum  tiel  Nief  fret  de  tieux  Vyns,  ij  tons,  ou  iiij  pipes  de 
Vyn  pur  son  droit  Prise;  &  de  chescum  Nief  frete  x  ton,  ou  en  outre  tan  q’a 
xx  ton,  j  ton,  ou  ij  pipes  de  Vyn,  come  al  Chief  Butiler  nostre  dit  Seignur  le  Roy  pur 
le  temps  esteant,  ou  a  son  Lieutenant,  en  ascuns  de  Portz  d’  Engleterre,  pluis  meil- 
lour  lour  semble,  pur  le  profit  nostre  dit  Seignur  le  Roy;  desqueux  Prises  si  bien 
nostre  Seignur  le  Roy  come  toutz  autres  Roys  ses  predecessours  ount  este  toutdys  en 
possession,  &  loialement  paiez  deins  toutz  les  Portz  d’  Engleterre,  forsq’  soulement  en 
le  Port  de  Loundres  &  les  Cynk  Ports;  lesqueux,  si  bien  par  nostre  dit  Seignur  le  Roy 
come  par  ses  predecessours,  ount  estee,  &  a  present  sount,  ency  enfraunchises,  que  chescum 
homme  si  bien  de  la  Citee  de  Loundres  come  des  les  Cynk  Portz,  queux  sont  enfraunchises, 
en  ycelle  purront  bien  &  fraunchement  aler  ovec  lour  Vyns  la  ou  lour  plerra  parmye 
tout  le  Roialme  d’  Engleterre,  sanz  ascune  Prise  en  manere  come  devaunt  est  dit  a  nostre 
dit  Seignur  le  Roy  ent  paier.  La  que  Fraunchise  est  suppose  que  par  nostre  dit  Seignur 
le  Roy  ne  ses  predecessours  ne  fuist  graunte'  al  Lieux  suis  ditz,  forsque  aufyn  que  les 
gentz  soulement  queux  demuront,  &  par  lour  service  deveignent  continued  demurants, 
es  ditz  Lieux,  &  lour  enfantz  es  ditz  lieux  nees,  devoient  avoir  benefice  du  dit  Fraunchys. 
Et  ore  en  la  Citee  du  Loundres  est,  &  ad  estee  usee  de  long  temps,  que  chescun  homme 
Forein  nient  enfraunchise  en  la  dit  Citee,  que  voet  al  Mair,  Chaumberleyn,  ou  Mestres 
d’  ascun  mestier  du  mesme  la  Cite,  pur  un  petit  somme  d’  argent  a  paier  a  Chaumbre, 
ou  a  les  Mestres  d’  ascun  mestier  du  mesme  la  Citee,  serra  accepte  al  dit  Franchis,  si 
bien  come  celuy  que  ad  toutdys  este  continued  demurant  en  mesme  la  Citee,  nientobstant 
q’il  est  d’  un  autre  Vide  ou  Burg  en  Engleterre;  en  disheriteson  de  nostre  dit  Seignur  le 
Roy,  si  bien  de  ses  Prises,  queux  il  devoit  avoir  de  chescun  tiel  homme  nient  fraunchise, 
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come  de  toutz  autres  Custumes  &  Duitees  a  nostre  dit  Seignur  le  Roy  ency  par  eux  duez. 
Si  vous  please  considerer,  que  si  bien  1’  estat  nostre  dit  Seignur  le  Roy  come  de  sa  Corone 
soit  garde,  saunz  anientisment  ou  prejudice;  &  sur  ce  ordiner  que  due  remede  purra  estre 
fait  ceste  partie.  C’est  assavoir,  de  prier  a  nostre  dit  Seignur  le  Roy  &  a  son  tres  sage 
Counseil,  d’  envoir  pur  les  Mair  &  Alderman  de  la  Citee  de  Loundres,  eux  commandantz 
si  bien  en  lour  Persones,  come  es  Mesters  de  diverses  mestiers  du  dit  Cite,  de  cesser  de 
lour  Franchise  ency  a  chescun  Forein  en  avaunt  grauntier,  sur  la  peril  de  forfaiture  del 
Fraunchise  du  mesme  la  Citee.  Et  auxi  de  lour  Franchises  as  tieux  Foreins  a  present 
grauntiez  en  chescun  mestier  deins  mesme  la  Citee  repeler,  s’ils  ne  soient  devenuz  au 
dit  Fraunchise  en  manere  come  devaunt  est  dit.  Entendantz,  q’  autrement  deins  brief, 
si  bien  nostre  dit  Seignur  le  Roy  q’  ore  est,  come  ses  heirs  queux  doient  estre  Roys  en 
apres,  serront  disheritez  de  toutz  lour  Prises  des  Vyns  parmy  tout  le  Roialme  d’  Engle- 
terre  par  la  Franchises  de  mesme  la  Citee  de  Loundres.121 

The  king’s  answer  was  that  he  would  send  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  he  declared  further  that  only  they  should  enjoy  this  franchise  who  were 
citizens  of  London  domiciled  therein,  and  that  all  who  dwelt  in  other  cities 
and  boroughs  should  enjoy  their  own  privileges,  saving  to  the  king  always 
his  rights.  Letters  patent  reciting  the  butler’s  petition  and  the  king’s  will  in 
the  matter  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  entered 
as  well  in  the  Letter-Books  of  the  City,122  as  on  the  Patent  Rolls.123 

This  was  by  far  the  most  serious  leak;  and  the  chief  butler  probably  ex¬ 
aggerated  only  a  little  when  he  said  that  if  abuses  like  this  were  allowed  to 
go  on,  nothing  would  be  left  of  the  recta  prisa.  But  there  were  other  leaks 
as  well,  some  trivial,  some  rather  serious.  If  any  one  thinks  that  ingenious 
evasions  of  the  revenue  are  a  modern  contrivance,  he  has  only  to  consider 
the  indictment  of  the  devious  ways  of  the  corporation  and  guilds  of  London 
just  set  forth,  or  the  even  sharper  practice  of  the  merchants  of  Hull  and 
York  and  certain  adjoining  ports.  These  excellent  citizens  “refuse  to  let 
the  prise  be  taken  except  in  tuns  only  and  scheming  to  defraud  the  king  load 
their  ships  for  the  most  part  with  pipes  and  put  in  each  ship  four  or  five  tuns 
of  mixed  and  weak  wine,  one  tun  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  of  less  value 
than  a  pipe  of  the  remaining  wine,  so  that  the  butler  or  his  lieutenant  can 
have  no  choice  except  these  four  or  five  tuns.”  Against  this  clever  dodge, 
too,  Chaucer  petitioned  the  king,  and  he  was  commissioned  “to  take  to  the 
King’s  use  the  king’s  prises  brought  to  the  port  of  Kyngeston-on-Hull  both 
in  pipes  and  in  tuns  and  to  receive  from  all  who  resist  or  refuse  to  deliver  the 
prises  securities  that  they  will  appear  before  the  king  and  council  at  certain 
days  to  be  fixed  by  him  or  his  deputies.”124  Such  tricks  were  easy  to  deal 
with  because  they  were  so  transparently  tricks ;  when,  however,  an  evasion 


121  Rolls  of  Parliament  3:646a.  Chaucer’s  original  petition  is  still  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Ancient  Petitions,  File  173,  No.  8650. 

122  Sharpe,  Calendar  of  the  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London,  Letter-Book  K,  p.  35. 

123  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-8,  pp.  386-87. 

134  Ibid.,  pp.  386-87.  Chaucer’s  original  petition  is  extant,  Public  Record  Office,  Ancient  Petitions, 
File  173,  No.  8650.  It  immediately  precedes  that  concerning  abuses  in  the  port  of  London,  cf.  note  121. 
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was  grounded  on  ancient  custom,  real  or  fictitious,  the  problem  was  much 
more  difficult,  for  ancient  custom  constituted  a  prescriptive  right;  and  even 
if  it  was  fictitious,  the  fiction  was  hard  to  prove.  The  difficulty  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  standing  controversy  of  the  chief  butler  with  the  merchants 
of  ports  in  the  South  and  West.  They  flatly  insisted  that  by  an  ancient  usage 
no  prise  might  be  taken  there  from  any  vessel  freighted  with  less  than  thirty 
tuns.  And  when  the  deputy  butlers  endeavored  to  take  the  same  prise  at 
Bristol,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater  as  was  taken  in  the  East,  the  burgesses 
like  true  Englishmen  took  the  matter  to  Parliament.  In  1399  the  Commons 
in  their  name  declared  that  “in  ancient  times  it  had  been  granted  that  the 
king  who  then  was  and  his  successors  should  have  from  each  ship  loaded 
with  wine  two  casks  as  a  prize,  according  to  the  customs  prevailing  in  the 
various  ports.”  The  petition  goes  on  to  assert  that  when  John  Waltham, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  treasurer  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
he  had  caused  the  butler  to  take  in  every  port  of  the  South  and  West,  one 
cask  of  ten,  and  two  casks  of  twenty,  as  a  prise,  contrary  to  the  usage  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III,  and  they  pray  that  this  abuse  be  ended.  The  king  diplo¬ 
matically  replied  that  ancient  custom  should  be  maintained.125  To  the  king, 
however,  the  ancient  custom  meant  one  tun  of  every  cargo  up  to  twenty  and 
two  tuns  of  cargoes  of  twenty  tuns  or  more,  and  this  prize  continued  to  be 
taken  at  Bristol  as  in  the  other  ports.  Two  years  later  the  men  of  the  South 
and  West  returned  to  the  charge.  In  the  petition  presented  to  the  king  in 
their  behalf  by  the  Commons  they  declare  now  that  the  proper  prise  originally 
granted  was  two  tuns  from  every  ship  loaded  with  thirty  tuns  or  more;  they 
repeat  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  in  King  Richard’s  time  arbitrarily 
caused  the  prise  to  be  levied  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  grant;  they  admit 
that  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  had  decided  certain  test  cases  against  them, 
but  notwithstanding  they  pray  that  the  prise  be  collected  as  the  grant  originally 
provided.  “Soit  use  come  il  ad  este  usee  devaunt  ses  heures,  &  le  droit  le 
Roy  sauve  celle  partie,”126  said  the  king  once  more — and  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  claim.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  curious  compound  of  truth  and  falsehood.  There 
was  no  merit  in  the  assertion  that  the  prise  was  “granted”  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  never  granted,  then  or  at  any  other  time;  it  was  estab¬ 
lished,  as  Professor  Gras  has  shown,  not  all  at  once,  by  prerogative  of  the 
crown  on  the  basis  and  after  the  analogy  of  long  established  local  dues.127 
And  here  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  petition  does  reflect  the  truth ;  namely, 
that  there  was  in  the  South  and  West  an  ancient  wine  custom  as  defined,  of 
entirely  local  application,  which  was  superseded  by  the  royal  prise,  and  that 
originally  this  royal  prise  itself  in  these  ports  was  what  the  petitioners  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be ;  that  later,  in  Richard  the  Second’s  time,  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  ports  of  the  West  and  South  the  same  prise 
as  that  which  was  collected  in  the  other  out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  mer- 

125  Rolls  of  Parliament  3:446. 

126  Ibid.,  p.  477. 

127  Gras,  op.  cit.,  p.  40,  note  4. 
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chants  were  not  historians  or  legists,  but  they  had  a  stubborn  memory  of 
what  once  had  been — when  it  was  to  their  advantage. 

When  we  turn  from  the  fiscal  duties  of  the  chief  butler  to  what  may  be 
termed  his  intra-curial  functions,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  he  was 
primarily  the  “taker  of  the  king’s  wines,  whose  business  it  was  to  purvey 
wines  for  the  royal  household.”  Once  the  wines  had  been  delivered  there,  they 
passed  out  of  his  control  into  that  of  the  butlery,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
sergeant  butler,  a  distinct  and  apparently  independent  official.128  It  is  possible 
that  this  differentiation  of  functions  is  a  comparatively  late  one  and  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  the  duties  of  the  butler  as  purveyor  and  head  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  twofold  dues  of  butlerage  and 
prisage  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  any  attention  to  the  more 
domestic  butlery.  The  chief  butler  was  on  his  way  to  become  an  officer  of 
state,  to  go  out  of  court  altogether,  as  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  had  gone 
a  century  before  129  In  Edward  the  Fourth’s  time  the  transition  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  the  chief  butler  was  relieved  of  the  purveyance  of  wines,  which  was 
made  over  to  a  new  set  of  petty  officials  under  the  Wardrobe,  and  remained 
simply  the  head  of  a  separate  branch  of  the  customs.130 

But  Thomas  Chaucer  was  still  “Captor  Vinorum,”  and  the  purveyance  of 
wines  was  the  onerous  and  exacting  part  of  his  work.131  How  onerous 
and  exacting  we  shall  see  best  from  the  relevant  passage  of  Household  Or- 


128  The  Household  Ordinances  of  Edward  II  (June,  1323)  distinguish  between  “a  Chief  Botiller, 
serjant  purveior  of  wine,”  and  two  other  officials,  “a  serjant  botiller  of  the  household,  who  shal  receve 
&  expende  al  the  wine  &  ale  which  shalbe  spent  in  the  houshold,”  and  “a  serjant  botiler  for  the 
kinge,  who  shal  receve  al  the  wine  &  ale  spent  in  the  kinges  chamber  of  the  botler  of  the  houshold.” 
Life  Records  of  Chaucer  2:27-28. 

129  Cf.  Tout,  Chapters  in  the  Administrative  History  of  Mediaeval  England,  pp.  282-313. 

130  It  hath  lyked  the  Kinge  nowe,  by  the  avyse  of  his  full  sadde  and  noble  counsayle,  to  discharge 
this  greete  Butler,  of  all  purveyaunces  of  wynes  for  the  Kinge  and  his  houshold;  and  to  exempt  hym 
from  this  courte,  lyke  as  is  nowe  the  office  of  Privey  Seale,  the  office  of  Marshalsey,  office  of  Wardrobe, 
taylour,  armerer,  pavyllioner,  the  clerkes  of  the  crown,  of  market,  and  workes,  and  other  moe  that 
sumtyne  were  here  incorporate,  and  now  by  lyke  policy  be  remembered  [sic!  remeved?];  which  littelyth 
this  courte  to  no  small  blemysshe,  to  greet  profit  shall  prove  and  worship  for  the  Kinge.”  The  ordinance, 
if  it  be  one,  goes  on  to  define  the  curtailed  functions  of  the  butler,  and  of  the  new  purveyors  and  tasters 
of  wine.  “Liber  Niger  Domus  Regis  Edward  IV,”  in  Nichols’  A  Collection  of  Ordinances  and  Regula¬ 
tions  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal  Household,  London,  1790,  pp.  13-86.  For  the  butlerage,  see 
PP-  73-74-  Professor  Tout  (op.  cit.  1:37;  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  we  have  here  a  definitive  text; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  details. 

131  He  had  also,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  money  or  assignment  tallies,  to  execute  an  indenture 
with  the  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  under  the  seal  of  the  Wardrobe,  authorizing  the  purchase.  The  failure 
to  comply  with  this  technicality  on  one  occasion  got  Chaucer  into  serious  difficulty.  In  the  last  year 
of  Henry  IV  (1412-13),  he  bought  from  various  merchants  wine  worth  £568  14-f.  3 'Ad.,  and  from 
Lewis  John,  on  two  occasions,  wine  worth  40  marks  and  £318  4r.  id.  For  the  payment  of  these  sums 
he  had  received  assignment  tallies  levied  on  certain  collectors  of  customs.  The  collectors  were  unable 
to  honor  them,  and  before  they  could  be  cashed  the  officials  went  out  of  office.  In  the  meantime  the  king 
died,  and  when  Chaucer  applied  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  pay  the  late  king’s  debts,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  failed  to  provide  himself  with  indentures  under  the  seal  of  the  Wardrobe  author¬ 
izing  the  purchase  of  the  wine  in  question.  The  commissioners,  like  zealous  bureaucrats,  refused  on 
that  ground  to  entertain  the  claim.  Chaucer  had  no  recourse  but  to  petition  the  king  in  Parliament 
for  redress,  which  of  course  was  granted.  The  king’s  answer  was  “that  after  it  has  been  sufficiently 
seen  by  the  Custumers’  accounts  that  those  sums  were  allowed,  and  assigned  but  not  acquitted  by  the 
Custumers,  the  same  be  discharged  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  settlement  of  the  late 
King’s  Household  debts.”  Rolls  of  Parliament  4:37^38.  And  see  Hall,  History  of  the  Customs 
Revenue  in  England  1:250-51,  from  which  the  above  paraphrase  of  the  king’s  answer  is  taken. 
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dinances  of  Edward  IV ,  only  a  generation  after  Chaucer’s  death,  and  before 
the  character  of  the  office  had  been  radically  altered. 

Office  of  Butler  of  Englond  capital,  unto  whome  the  Sty  ward  and  Thesaurer  of 
houshold  make  yerely  warraunt  under  theyre  seales,  or  under  the  seale  of  the  countyng- 
house  at  Mighelmas,  by  the  Kinge’s  assent,  assignynge  the  seyde  Butler  howe  muche 
convenable  wynes  of  all  kindes  he  shall  pourvey  for  the  yere  next  following,  expressed 
in  that  warraunt,  and  the  names  of  the  places  of  the  Kinge’s,  or  elles  where  it  shall 
please  the  Kinge  to  purpose  his  moste  abyding,  that  there  the  seyde  wines  should  be 
lodged  in  for  all  his  expenses,  and  for  his  houshold.  This  chief  Butler  and  under  Butler, 
deputies  sufficyaunt,  taketh  his  resceytes  of  money  and  assignements  of  the  Thesaurer,  or 
by  his  appoyntment,  in  the  countyng-house,  or  in  the  eschekker,  for  all  the  emptions  of 
this  office;  and  wages,  rewardes,  fees,  and  other  necessaries,  for  all  his  pourveyances 
of  householde  wynes,  and  almes-wynes  to  houses  of  relygyouse,  and  for  wynes  of  yeftes, 
by  privy  seale;  and  he  endentyth  with  the  Thesaurer  of  household,  for,  such  resceytes  as 
can  be  founden  in  the  Kinge’s  peele,  takyn  out  by  his  handes,  and  therefore  he  is  bounden 
by  old  custumes  to  make  his  vyewes  into  the  countyng-house,  of  all  his  resceytes,  charges, 
and  discharges,  and  remanentes  breffe,  yerely  at  two  termes ;  the  first  vyewe  on  the 
morrow  next  after  Seint  Hillary,  the  other  vyewe,  at  the  feste  of  Seint  John  Baptiste; 
and  the  trewe  finall  accompte  of  every  thing  particularly  expressed  by  his  proper  othe : 
another  to  be  made  to  the  countyng-bourde  before  the  Soveraynes,  &c.  at  the  feste  of 
Seint  Martyne.  This  Butler’s  pourveyaunces  be  charged  by  statutes  of  the  londe  and  of 
this  Royal  courte,  that  all  Achates,  and  pourveyaunces  made  with  the  merchauntes,  be 
without  any  disturbaunce  or  damage,  eschewing  the  sclaundre  of  this  Courte,  or  of  the 
dishonour  of  it ;  and  if  any  such  be,  then  he  to  make  large  amendes  to  the  party  wronged.132 

The  “almes-wynes  to  houses  of  relygyouse  and. .  .wynes  of  yeftes”  here 
mentioned  imposed  no  trifling  burden  on  the  butler.  He  accounted  for  them  to 
the  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  in  the  more  complete  Wardrobe  Books  they 
are  sometimes  set  forth  in  detail.  In  the  beautiful  account  of  Thomas  More,133 
so  minutely  circumstantial,  the  list  of  Dona  to  lords  and  gentlemen  who  by 
the  king’s  writ  were  entitled  to  gifts  of  wine  covers  two  large  closely  written 
pages,  and  in  the  same  account  is  a  list  of  eighteen  religious  houses  to  which 
the  chief  butler  delivered  varying  quantities  of  wine  “de  elemosina  domini 
Regis  pro  missis  in  ecclesiis  suis  celebrandis.”134  But  one  comes  much  closer 
to  the  official  daily  routine  and  to  the  life  of  the  century  when  one  turns  over 
the  hundreds  of  writs  of  privy  seal  among  “Documents  Subsidiary  to  the 
Accounts  of  the  Chief  Butler,”135  by  authority  of  which  the  deliveries  were 


132  Nichols,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

183  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  404,  No.  21. 

134  To  the  Prior  and  brothers  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers  of  Chiltern  Langley,  4  tuns;  to 
the  Prioress  and  sisters  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers  of  Dartford,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  of  Beauvale,  each  3  tuns;  to  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Denny,  the  Abbot  and  monks 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Walden,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Carthusian 
house  at  Hull,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Henton,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  house  of  St.  Anne 
near  Coventry,  2  tuns  each;  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Newstead  in  Sherwood  Forest,  the  Abbot 
and  monks  of  Waverly,  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mary  of  Grace  near  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  St.  Denis,  near  Southampton,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Lettely,  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Witham,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Coggeshall,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  house  of 
the  Salutation  near  London,  and  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Beaulieu,  each  1  tun. 

136  Public  Record  Office,  E  101,  Bundle  81,  passim. 
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made.  They  carefully  recite  the  terms  of  the  grant — the  amount  of  wine, 
and  whether  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  house  of  religious, 
in  perpetuity.  And  to  them  is  attached  nearly  always  the  receipt,  duly  sealed ; 
at  times  a  mere  careless  scrawl  of  some  clerk  in  a  hurry,  sometimes  most  elab¬ 
orate  in  phrase  and  chirography,  giving  evidence  of  having  been  composed 
beforehand  in  the  monastic  scriptorium. 

Other  deliveries  there  were,  less  vividly  documented,  but  perhaps  even 
more  interesting  historically,  the  records  of  which  must  generally  be  sought 
on  the  Issue  Rolls.  Under  date  of  23  November,  14  Henry  IV  (1412),  we 
find  an  entry  relating  to  the  purveyance  of  wine  for  ambassadors  coming  to 
the  king  from  abroad  : 

To  Thomas  Bronnflet,  keeper  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe.  In  money  paid  to  him  by 
assignment  made  this  day  by  the  hands  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  the  King’s  Chief  Butler, 
for  wine  purchased  of  John  Dorde,  for  the  expenditures  of  divers  foreigners,  in  divers 
embassies  and  messages  lately  sent  to  the  King’s  presence,  viz.,  as  well  for  ambassadors 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  for  John  Carnyan  and  other  Ambassadors,  coming  to  the 
King  at  Coldherbor,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Duke,  and  for  other  ambassadors  from  the 
Dukes  of  Berry,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon,  the  Count  Armynak,  and  Lord  de  la  Bret ;  and 
also  for  the  ambassadors  from  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  lately  residing  at  the  Friars 
Preachers,  London.  By  writ,  etc.  £191  6^.  4 d.™ 

When  foreign  sovereigns  came  to  England,  and  were  entertained  by  the 
king  at  Westminster,  it  was  the  business  of  the  chief  butler  to  supply  them 
and  their  retinues  with  all  needful  supplies  of  wine.  Thus  on  June  5,  4  Henry 
V  (1417)  the  Exchequer  paid  to  John  Rothenale,  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe, 
“per  manus  Thome  Chaucers,  Capitalis  Pincerne  Regis,”  one  sum  of  £280 
13s.  4 d.  and  another  of  £100  for  wine  supplied  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
the  Duke  of  Holland,  and  their  suites.137  So,  too  when  the  king  himself 
crossed  the  channel,  the  butlerage  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  cellars  were  properly  stocked  at  Cales,  and  elsewhere. 
Naturally  sums  under  this  head  are  met  with  not  infrequently  during  the 
Henry  the  Fifth’s  wars  in  France.  On  May  13,  2  Henry  V  (1415),  the 
Exchequer  paid  to  Chaucer  £304  “pro  vinis  dulcibus  Burdegale  (Bordeaux) 
emptis  et  provisis  pro  viagio  Regis  versus  partes  Normannie  ;”138  on  June  3, 
one  thousand  marks  for  the  same  purpose;139  on  June  3,  4  Henry  V  (1417), 
there  is  a  payment  recorded  of  £1000  “super  providencia  vinorum  pro  expensis 
Regis  erga  adventum  suum  usque  Cales;”140  and  on  July  23,  still  another  of 


138  Ibid.,  Issue  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  14  Henry  IV,  Translated  in  Devon,  Issues  of  the  Exchequer, 
P-  319. 

187  Public  Record  Office,  Issue  Rolls,  Easter,  4  Henry  V. 

133  Ibid.,  2  Henry  V. 

128  Ibid. 

110  Ibid.,  4  Henry  V. 
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£1893  13s.  4 d.  “super  providencia  vinoTum  pro  expensis  Hospicii  Regis  & 
retinencie  sue  apud  Cales.”141  The  amounts  seem  enormous;  but  it  is  fair 
to  remember  that  in  war  time  the  king’s  retinue  included  not  merely  the 
household,  in  the  narrow  sense,  which  was  prodigious  enough,  but  the  army 
as  well.  It  included  also  distinguished  prisoners,  for  on  November  15,  5 
Henry  V  (1417),  the  Issue  Rolls  record  a  payment  of  £20  14s.  to  “John 
Rothenale,  keeper  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe — for  wine  purchased  by  Thomas 
Chaucere,  the  King’s  Chief  Butler,  and  sent  to  Pountfret  for  the  use  of  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  for  others,  the  King’s  prisoners  there.”142 
Similarly  the  great  festivals  called  for  extraordinary  outlays.  Thus  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  1412,  there  is  entered  a  payment  of  £437  4s.  2 y2d.  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  Gascon  wine  against  the  approaching  feast  of  the  Lord’s  nativity.143 

The  butlerage  was  surely  no  sinecure.  Even  though  Thomas  Walsyng- 
ham,  who  is  frequently  called  the  butler’s  clerk,  but  was  probably  under-butler, 
or  his  successors,  did  the  work,  the  chief  butler  was  the  responsible  head,  and 
could  not  escape  his  responsibilities  entirely.  When  Chaucer  went  to  France 
in  1417,  to  be  out  of  England  more  or  less  continuously  for  five  years,  he 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  to  surrender  his  office.  The  compensation  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  excessive.  According  to  the  Liber  Niger  of  Edward  IV, 
the  chief  butler  should  “take  in  Courte,  for  all  his  fees  and  wages,  xx  marcs 
yerely,  payed  by  his  own  hands,  tyll  he  were  avaunced  by  the  Kinge,  or  by 
his  meanes,  to  the  summe  of  xl  marcs  yerely  durynge  his  lyfe. . .”  We  know 
that  Chaucer  received  twenty  marks  a  year  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of 
office  ;144  whether  he  was  ever  advanced  to  forty  marks  we  do  not  know.  There 
is  no  evidence  either  way. 

By  a  most  picturesque  historical  survival,  which  no  doubt  seemed  less 
picturesque  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  does  now,  the  king’s  chief  butler 


141  Public  Record  Office,  Issue  Rolls,  Easter,  4  Henry  V. 

142  Ibid.,  Michaelmas,  5  Henry  V.  Translated  in  Devon,  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  353.  The 
prisoners,  however,  were  also  permitted  to  import  their  own  wine  without  payment  of  duties  of  any 
sort.  In  Rymer’s  Foedera  is  printed  an  interesting  letter-close  by  which  the  king  directs  the  chief 
butler,  or  his  deputy  in  the  port  of  London,  to  release  to  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  without 
payment  of  dues,  100  tuns  of  wine  imported  for  the  use  of  the  duke: 

Rex,  dilecto  sibi,  Thome  Chaucer,  Capitali  Princene  suo,  vel  eius  Locumtenenti  in  Portu  Civitatis 
Londonie,  Salutem. 

Mandamus  vobis  quod  Centum  Tunas  Vini,  ad  opus  Ducis  Burbonie  Prisonarii  nostri,  de  Licentia 
nostra  in  Regno  nostro  Anglie  adductas,  &  in  Portu  predicto  arestatas,  eidem  Duci,  seu  eius  Serventibus, 
aut  Attornatis,  absque  aliqua  Custuma,  Prisa,  Subsidio,  seu  Deverio,  nobis  inde  solvendis  seu  capiendis 
sine  dilatione  Liberetis;  volumus  enim  vos  inde  erga  Nos  exonorari. 

Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium  vicesimo  octavo  die  Januarii  [1417].  Claus.  4  Henry  V,  m.  10. 
Foedera,  Hague  ed.,  4,  part  2:192. 

143  Public  Record  Office,  Issue  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  1  Henry  V. 

144  In  the  grant  to  him  of  £20  a  year  out  of  the  issues  of  the  Honour  of  Tuttebury  occurs,  near 
the  end,  the  clause,  “ceo  quil  ad  office  de  Chief  Botiller  de  nostre  graunt  pour  quell’  il  prent  vynt  marcz 
par  an  par  les  mayns  del  Tresorer  de  nostre  Hotell  pour  le  temps  esteant  nient  contresteant.’’  But 
there  is  no  record  either  in  the  Issue  Rolls  or  in  the  Wardrobe  Books  of  the  stipend’s  being  paid.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  some  way  or  another  it  was  paid. 
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was  ex  officio  coroner  of  London.  Exactly  how  this  curious  collocation  of 
offices  came  about  has  never  been  investigated,145  nor  has  it  any  immediate 
importance  here,  for  since  1278  the  butler  invariably  performed  the  duties 
of  coroner  by  deputy.146  The  regular  procedure  when  the  coronership  fell 
vacant  was  for  the  chief  butler  to  appoint  a  successor,  take  his  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  procure  the  king’s  writ  to  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  the  city  ordering  them  to  admit  the  new  coroner  to  office.147  There 


146  An  examination  of  the  subject,  however,  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  came  about  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fact  that  both  the  coroner  and  the  chamberlain  of  London,  the  latter  office  held  from 
very  early  times,  perhaps  from  its  very  beginnings,  by  the  king’s  butler  (“Et  nota,  quod  Botel- 
larius  Domini  Regis,  et  Camerarius  Domini  Regis,  et  Coronator,  idem  sunt.”  Liber  Custumarum, 
ed.  Riley,  Rolls  Series  1:296),  were  collectors  of  various  and  sundry  dues  of  the  crown.  The  king’s 
chamberlain  of  London,  or  of  London  and  Sandwich  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  city  chamberlain; 
see  Sharpe,  Calendar  of  the  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London,  Letter-Book  E,  p.  165,  note  E,  and  his 
Calendar  of  Coroners'  Rolls  of  the  City  of  London,  pp.  8-10)  was  primarily  taker  of  the  king’s  wines 
(see  Hall,  History  of  the  Customs  2:4-5,  80-83;  Sharpe,  Calendar  of  Coroners’  Rolls,  pp.  8-10),  but 
he  was  also  in  the  twelfth  century  and  no  doubt  later,  till  the  Customs  became  an  organized  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  “taker”  of  many  things  besides.  The  chamberlain  was  an  officer  of  the 
Wardrobe,  and  to  the  Wardrobe  fell  “the  administration  of  all  that  revenue ....  which  accrued  from 
the  royal  prerogative  of  prisage  in  every  form”  (Hall).  Accordingly  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
chamberlain  collecting  not  merely  the  prise  of  wine,  but  dues  of  the  most  miscellaneous  sort.  “Thus 
in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  I  (1198-1199),  Gervase  of  Aldermanbury  accounts  for  the  chamberlainship 
of  London  during  the  two  last  years;  namely,  for  £18  6s.  6 d.  from  the  disme  on  merchandise,  during 
ten  days  only;  for  £71  144.  gd.  from  licenses  to  import  and  sell  woad;  for  £23  12s.  from  licenses  to 
export  wool  and  hides;  for  100  marks,  the  fine  of  one  of  the  King’s  enemies;  for  £20  from  prise-wool 
resold;  for  divers  fines;  for  5 A  marks  from  Flemish  silks  taken  and  sold;  for  n  marks  from  smuggled 
filet,  forfeited  and  sold;  for  1  mark  for  salmon  sold;  for  £8  144.  from  flitches  and  gammons  prised; 
for  £23  1 14.  from  prise-wines;  for  3 s.  4 d.  from  linen  sheeting  and  wale-brun  (1)  bought  for  the 
King’s  use;  for  225  marks  from  forty-five  sacks  of  wool  taken  at  Hull  and  resold;  for  £13  44.  3d. 
from  prise-corn  of  the  men  of  Rye;  for  1004.  from  the  King’s  enemies;  and  for  certain  rigging  of  one 
of  the  King’s  ships  sold.”  Hall,  II,  83.  Truly,  a  varied  lot. 

Now  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  coroner,  too,  was  a  fiscal  officer,  a  picker-up  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles  for  the  sovereign.  His  primary  duty  was  to  take  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  as  a  means 
of  discovering  criminals  and  bringing  them  to  justice.  But  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  feudal 
state  was  very  frankly  a  source  of  revenue;  and  so  it  was  the  business  of  the  coroner  not  merely  to 
investigate  cases  of  violent  death,  but  to  take  for  the  king  the  deodands  or  the  forfeitures  that  were  his 
due  therefrom.  He  was  responsible,  too,  for  securing  to  the  king  all  treasure-trove,  wrecks,  and  goods 
drifted  ashore  on  the  coasts  (Gross,  Select  Coroners’  Rolls,  Selden  Society,  pp.  24-30). 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand,  when  one  recalls  the  undifferentiated  civil  service  of  the  twelfth 
century,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  court  the  collection  of  all  these  dues  should  be  entrusted  to 
one  official,  the  king’s  chamberlain,  who  thus  became  also  coroner  of  London. 

146  On  December  28,  1278,  Matheus  de  Columbariis,  who  was  then  chief  butler  and  king’s  cham¬ 
berlain  of  London,  appointed  John  Horn  as  his  deputy  (substituit  loco  suo  ad  coronam)  in  the  office 
of  coroner.  Thereafter  in  the  list  of  mayors,  sheriffs,  chamberlains  and  coroners  from  4  Edward  I 
to  14  Edward  II  in  the  Liber  Custumarum  (1:239-46),  the  coroner  follows  the  Camerarius,  whose  deputy 
he  was. 

147  From  a  petition  in  chancery,  it  appears  that  Thomas  Haseley,  whom  Thomas  Chaucer,  “than 

beyng  chief  botiller  of  England  be  auctorite  of  that  office _ .deputed  and  ordeyned. ..  .coroner  of 

the  city  of  London,”  executed  a  bond  to  Chaucer  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  marks  as  surety  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  coronership.  (Public  Record  Office,  Early  Chancery  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  Bundle  17,  No.  193). 

•  The  king’s  writ  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  admit  Thomas  Haseley  to  his  office  is  dated  March  12, 
7  Henry  VI  (1429).  Sharpe,  Calendar  of  the  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London,  Letter-Book  K,  p.  192. 

The  first  writ  of  the  sort  is  one  of  Edward  I,  dated  at  Westminster,  November  26,  1279  (.Calendar 
of  the  Letter-Books,  Letter-Book  B,  p.  289)  in  favor  of  John  Horn,  who  had  been  appointed  coroner 
by  Mathew  de  Columbariis  in  the  preceding  year  (see  note  146).  All  these  writs  are  calendared  in 
Sharpe’s  Calendar,  passim. 
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seems  never  to  have  been  any  difficulty  about  that.  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
the  community  of  London  complained  to  the  king  “that  they  suffer  many  mis¬ 
chiefs  because  the  coroner  is  not  subject  to  the  civic  authorities  (n’est  pas 
justisable  par  maire,  aldermans,  ne  par  autres  ministres  d’icel),  and  they  pray 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  elect  a  coroner  of  themselves,  and  to  remove 
him  when  they  please,  as  various  cities  and  towns  are  wont  to  do.  The  King 
responded  that  he  would  not  depart  from  his  ancient  right.”148  Beyond  such 
very  general  protests,  however,  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  never  went,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  seem  quietly  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  ancient  procedure. 
Thomas  Chaucer,  as  chief  butler,  made  eight  appointments  to  the  coronership 
without  a  hint  of  difficulty.  But  when  Ralph  Botiller,  his  successor,  in  May, 
1435,  appointed  Richard  Forthey  as  deputy-coroner,  the  city  authorities  sud¬ 
denly  refused  to  admit  him.  Apparently  they  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
to  make  a  stand. 

The  reasons  they  gave  for  such  a  refusal  are,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable. 

In  the  first  place,  they  declared  that  prior  to  the  year  1275  when  the  Statute  (3 
Edward  I,  cap  X)  specifying  the  class  of  man  to  be  elected  Coroner  in  the  Counties  was 
enacted,  the  citizens  of  London  had  elected  their  own  Coroner,  by  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  Parliament,  and  that  the  duties  had  always  been  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamberlain  of  London.  A  greater  perversion  of  facts  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Secondly,  they  said  that  by  virtue  of  the  above  Statute  the  election  of  a  Coroner 
was  lawfully  made  in  the  City  or  County  of  London,  and  appertained  to  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  of  the  same.  If  that  were  true,  it  is  strange  that  not  a  single  instance  of  such 
an  election  having  taken  place  is  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  city’s  archives...149 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  upshot  of  this  ill-founded  declaration  of  rights ; 
presumably  matters  went  on  as  before,  for  not  till  1478  did  the  citizens  gain 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  coroner,  independent  of  the  butler’s  coroner.  They 
gained  it,  one  need  hardly  add,  by  the  usual  means.  They  bought  it  by  re¬ 
mitting  to  the  crown  a  debt  of  seven  thousand  pounds.150 

Thomas  Chaucer’s  public  life  was  an  active  and  many-sided  one,151  in¬ 
dicative  no  doubt  of  the  fluidity  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  medieval  civil 
service,  but  testifying  also,  one  may  be  certain,  to  his  fidelity,  skill,  and,  what 
was  no  less  important,  his  tact  and  address.  Geoffrey  was  many  things,  among 
them,  as  it  happened,  a  poet  of  genius ;  but  in  his  own  day  he  was  before  all 


148  Gross,  Select  Cases  from  the  Coroners’  Rolls,  p.  23.  See  Rolls  of  Parliament  3:367;  3:19. 

118  Sharpe,  Calendar  of  Coroners’  Rolls,  pp.  12-13. 

160  By  a  charter  of  Edward  IV,  June  20,  1478.  See  Birch,  The  Historical  Charters  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  Documents  of  the  City  of  London,  London,  1887,  pp.  91-93. 

151  I  relegate  to  a  footnote  the  mention  of  two  offices  which  Chaucer  at  one  time  held  in  farm,  0 
for  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  beyond  the  mere  record  of  the  fact  on  the  Receipt  Rolls. 
On  February  14,  6  Henry  V  (1419),  the  Exchequer  levied  a  tally  in  the  sum  of  £32  against  Chaucer 
as  farmer  of  the  office  of  harbor  master  (havenator)  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  and  the  port  of  Plymouth. 
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else  a  canny  civil  servant.  And  it  is  Geoffrey,  fittingly  enough,  who  has 
summed  up  best  his  son’s  official  life: 

At  sessiouns  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 

Ful  ofte  tyme  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 


A  shirreve  had  he  been,  and  a  contour; 
Was  no-where  such  a  worthy  vavasour.162 


Similar  entries  occur  on  June  20,  6  Henry  V,  and  February  22,  1  Henry  VI  (1423).  The  following 
are  the  three  entries: 

1.  Receipt  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  6  Henry  V. 

Die  Martis  xiiij  die  Februarii. 

Cornub.  De  Thoma  Chaucers,  Armigero 
xxxij  li.  de  officio  havenatoris 
in  Comitatu  Comubie,  in 
portu  de  Plymouth  in  Comi¬ 
tatu  Devonie. 

2.  Receipt  Rolls,  Easter  6  Henry  V 

Die  Lune  xxmo  die  Junii. 

Cornub.  De  Thomas  Chaucer,  Armigero, 
vj  li.  xii  r.  vii  d.  de  officio 
havenatoris  in  Comitatu 
Cornubie,  in  portu  de 
Plymouth  in  Comi¬ 
tatu  Devonie 

In  the  third  record,  Chaucer  is  called  “farmer  of  the  office  of  harbormaster  and  of  the  Maletot 
of  the  County  of  Cornwall.” 

3.  Receipt  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  1  Henry  VI. 

Die  Lune  xxij  die  Februarii 
Cornub.  De  Thoma  Chaucer,  firmario  pro  Johanne 

[officii]  havenatoris  &  Hotoft,  Thesau- 

maletot’  in  Comitatu  Cor-  rario  Hospicii 

nubie,  ccxl  li.  de  firms  Regis, 

sua. 

When  Chaucer  acquired  the  farm,  or  how  long  he  held  it,  I  do  not  know— the  third  entry  is  the 
last  one  of  its  kind  to  be  found  on  the  Rolls.  He  must  have  surrendered  it  before  May  1 6,  1 1  Henry  VI 
(i433)»  for  on  that  day  the  Exchequer  levied  a  tally  against  Thomas  Trefrye,  “havenatore  Regis  in 
Comitatu  Cornubie.” 

Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue,  355-60. 


pro  Isabella  que 
fuit  uxor 

Willelmi  Lescrope, 
de  C  li.  annu- 
atim 


pro  Isabella 
Lescrop 

de  C  li.  annuatim, 
per  manus  Willelmi 
Goldesburgh. 
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To  write  the  history  of  Thomas  Chaucer  as  a  landed  proprietor  would  be 
a  task  of  immense  difficulty.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  dearth  of  materials ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  very  abundance  that  is  so  embarrassing.  In  the 
Patent  Rolls,  the  Close  Rolls,  among  the  ancient  deeds,  feudal  aids,  and  the 
Feet  of  Fines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  invaluable  inquisitions  post  mortem,  in 
which  the  holdings  of  every  tenant  of  the  crown  are  set  down  with  admirable 
precision,  is  a  wealth  of  documentary  records  of  the  most  pertinent  kind. 
But  to  put  them  in  order  would  require  the  special  training  of  an  expert  in 
medieval  land  tenures;  and  what  we  should  have  in  the  end  would  be  a  his¬ 
tory,  not  of  Thomas  Chaucer  but  of  the  manors  that  he  held.  For  this  reason 
I  use  the  materials  only  sparingly,  and  single  out  those  details  merely  that 
have  an  interest  in  themselves  or  a  possible  bearing  on  the  problem  of  his 
ancestry.  In  addition,  as  the  best  means  of  giving  a  graphic  picture  of  him 
as  a  county  magnate,  I  print  in  an  appendix  a  translation  of  the  inquisitions 
taken  at  his  death.1 

The  very  first  document  that  meets  us  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds 
has  such  a  bearing.  It  is  a  demise  by  John  Stodele  to  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  Sir 
Thomas  Swynford,  and  Sir  John  Dabrichecourt ;  Thomas  Chaucer,  John 
Rous,  John  de  Boys,  esquires;  John  Lucas,  clerk,  and  Roger  Louth,  of  all 
his  estate  in  the  manors  of  Sautre,  Ravele,  Gydding,  Luddyngton,  and  Roweye, 
and  in  the  advowson  of  All  Saints  Church  in  Sawtre,  all  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon.2  The  interest  of  the  document,  and  its  possible  significance, 
lies  in  the  association  of  Thomas  Chaucer  with  the  three  Beauforts  and  their 
cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Swynford,  in  a  transfer  of  land.  By  itself,  of  course, 
the  association  proves  nothing,  for  it  may  be  mere  coincidence ;  but  it  is  a 
bit  of  evidence  that  must  be  taken  into  account.  At  his  death,  Chaucer  held 
no  lands  in  Huntingdonshire. 

On  September  3,  1413,  King  Henry  IV  granted  to  his  esquire,  Thomas 
Chaucer,  “the  keeping  of  the  forest  of  Wolmere  and  Alysholt  with  all  fees, 
profits,  commodities  thereto  appeartaining.”3  This  forest  is  in  Hampshire, 
and  was  in  reality  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Estworldham,  one  moiety  of  which 
Chaucer  held  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  other  by  grant  of  John  Arundell  and 
Margaret,  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Maude  Chaucer.  The  fees  and  profits  of  the 
park  turn  out  to  be  worth  exactly  nothing,4  but  since  it  was  a  part  of  the 
manor,  “commodities”  meant  something,  no  doubt. 

1  See  Appendix  IV. 

3  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  2:378.  B  3199. 

3  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1408-13,  p.  102. 

4  See  Inquisitions  p.m.,  Southampton,  Appendix  IV  below. 
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About  Donnington  Castle  in  Berkshire,  as  about  Woodstock,  tradition  has 
collected  a  picturesque  chapter  in  the  apochryphal  life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
The  whole  story  of  that  charming  seat  and  its  connections  with  the  Chaucer 
family  has  been  told  by  Henry  Godwin  in  a  valuable  monograph  in  Arche- 
ologia.5  There  is,  as  every  one  knows  now,  nothing  to  show  that  Geoffrey 
ever  owned  it,  or  ever  lived  there;  still  less  evidence,  if  that  be  possible,  to 
bear  out  Ashmole’s  pleasant  story  that  “he  composed  many  of  his  celebrated 
pieces  under  an  oak  in  this  parke.”  The  whole  legend  rests  upon  a  very 
natural  confusion  of  Geoffrey  and  Thomas  in  popular  memory.  For  Thomas 
did  once  own  Donnington.  Godwin  prints  in  an  appendix  a  fine  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  Henry  V  (1414-15)  by  which  Richard  Abberbury,  “chivaler,” 
and  Alice  his  wife,  sold  the  manor  and  its  appurtenances  to  Thomas  Chaucer, 
Edmund  Hampden,  John  Golafre,  and  William  Beck,  the  latter  three  acting 
probably  merely  as  trustees  for  Chaucer.  By  another  fine  of  the  following 
year  the  trustees  “granted  an  estate  tail  in  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Donning¬ 
ton  to  Sir  John  Phelipp  and  Alice,  his  wife,  which  Alice  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Thomas  Chaucer.”6  Thereafter  Donnington  passed  out  of  his  hands  into 
those  of  his  daughter.  She  brought  it  to  her  second  husband,  Thomas  Mon¬ 
tague,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  finally  to  her  third  husband,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Bishop  Bubwith’s  Register  gives  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  one  of  those 
characteristic  conflicts  of  privilege  which  occupied  the  time  of  the  courts, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  they  dragged  their  way  along,  often  to  no  decisive 
conclusion.  On  August  26,  1420,  the  bishop  instituted  “Sir  William  Style, 
priest,  in  the  person  of  Nicholas  Style,  his  proctor,  as  perpetual  chaplain  of 
the  chantry  founded  in  the  manor  of  Newton  Placy,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Richard  Wyryng;  at  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Chaucers,  esquire,  patron 
for  this  time  as  has  been  found  by  inquisition.”7  By  what  right  Chaucer 
held  the  advowson  I  do  not  know — it  can  hardly  have  been  as  sub-forester 
of  North  Petherton,  within  which  parish  the  manor  of  Newton  Placy  lay. 
At  any  rate,  almost  exactly  a  year  later,  on  August  21,  1421,  the  bishop,  at 
Banewell, 

received  a  writ  of  the  king  presented  to  him  by  N  icholas  Huchow,  clerk,  as  follows : 
Henricus  etc.  venerabili  etc.  N.  episcopo  Bathoniensi  et  Wellensi,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
Willhelmus  Wroth  in  curia  nostra  coram  justiciariis  nostris  apud  Westmonasterium  per 
consideracionem  ejusdem  curie  nostre  recuperavit  presentacionem  suam  versus  Thomam 
Chaucer,  armigerum  et  Willelmum  “that  was  the  parish  preest  of  Newton  Plecy” 
capellanum  de  Newton  Plecy  que  vacat  et  ad  suam  spectat  donacionem  per  defaltam 
ipsorum  Thome  et  Willelmi  “that  was  etc.”  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod,  non  ob- 
stantibus  reclamacionibus  predictorum  Thome  et  Willelmi,  ad  presentacionem  predicti 
Willelmi  Wroth  ad  liberam  capellam  predictam  idoneam  personam  admittatis.8 

6  Vol.  44:  460  ft. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  479- 

7  Bishop  Budwith’s  Register.  Somerset  Record  Society  30:394.  No.  978. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  406. 
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I  am  not  clear  what  happened,  but  venture  to  surmise  that  Chaucer  and  Wroth 
held  the  presentation  jointly,  that  by  a  very  natural  oversight,  Chaucer  had 
inadvertently  exercised  his  right  out  of  turn,  and  that  it  required  a  friendly 
suit  to  set  the  matter  straight. 

There  is  still  another  document  connecting  Chaucer  and  one  of  the  Beau- 
forts  in  a  transfer  of  lands.  On  September  16,  1422,  the  king  confirmed  to 
Sir  Lewis  Robesart  his  letters  of  naturalization,  and  the  acquisition  by  him 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Henry  Beaufort),  Thomas  Chaucer,  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  and  others,  of  certain  manors  which  are  duly  set  forth.9 
Here  again  the  association  with  the  Beauforts  may  be  pure  coincidence ;  but 
these  repeated  coincidences  are  striking. 

Of  purely  personal  concern  are  the  relations  between  the  Stonors,  father 
and  son,  and  the  Chaucers  at  Ewelme.  These  relations,  so  cordial  and  so  long 
continued,  are  reflected  in  a  very  large  number  of  documents,  deeds,  and 
indentures,  from  all  manner  of  sources,  and  now  conveniently  printed  by 
Mr.  Kingsford  among  the  Stonor  Papers.  Taken  by  themselves  they  have 
little  meaning  for  the  most  part,  but  one  at  least  has  considerable  interest, 
both  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  life  of  the  times  and  for  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  an  indenture  between  Thomas  Chaucer,  John  Golafre,  and 
Hamo  Belknap,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ermyngton  in  Devon  by  feoffment  of 
Thomas  Stonor  the  elder,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Richard  Fortescue 
and  Agnes,  his  wife,  parties  of  the  second  part.  By  the  terms  of  the  indenture, 
Richard  and  Agnes  Fortescue  waive  certain  claims  to  pasture  rights  in  the 
manor  in  return  for  a  grant  in  tail  of  twelve  acres  and  one  rod  of  arable  land 
therein  “between  Holcomeslad  on  the  west  and  the  highway  leading  from 
Saneford  to  Prutastonesland  on  the  east,”  for  which  the  said  Richard  and 
Agnes  agree  to  pay  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  6d.  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.10  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ford  suggests  that  “this  Indenture  was  possibly  the  sequal  of  an  earlier  dis¬ 
pute,  as  to  which  there  was  a  Petition  in  Chancery  by  Thomas  Chaucer,  John 
Golafre,  John  Hurlegh,  ‘chapeleyne,’  John  Watefeld,  and  Thomas  Berdelegh.” 
The  petition  is  a  most  revealing  document.  The  petitioners  recited  that  they 
were  seised  in  their  demesne  of  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Ermyngton  in 
Devonshire,  that  they  continued  peaceably  in  possession  till  the  Thursday  next 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  last  past,  when  one  Richard 
Fortescue,  of  great  malice  aforethought,  assembled  a  great  number  of  armed 
malefactors,  forcibly  broke  into  the  said  manor,  and  there  demolished  ditches 
and  hedges,  cut  down  trees,  destroyed  crops  and  twenty-four  stacks  of  wheat 


9  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1416-22,  p.  417. 

10  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  2:558  (C  2793);  ibid.  3:320  (C  3015);  Stonor  Papers  1:36,  head- 
note  to  No.  45. 
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valued  at  forty  pounds,  killed  and  mutilated  their  cattle,  and  so  threatened 
their  servants  that  they  fled  for  their  lives.  And  now  the  petitioners  come 
into  chancery  asking  redress,  seeing  there  is  no  remedy  in  the  county,  since 
John  Fortescue,  father  of  Richard,  and  John  Bosan,  his  brother-in-law,  are 
justices  of  the  peace  there.11  That  was  Merrie  England  on  the  eve  of  the 
breakdown  of  feudal  society.  The  sign  of  promise  lies  in  the  other  fact,  that 
the  young  lawyer  who  drew  up  the  indenture,  the  earliest  document  we  have 
from  his  hands,  was  John  Fortescue  the  younger,  later  chief  justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  and  author  of  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglie  and  The  Governance 
of  England}2 

If  one  wishes  to  form  some  notion  of  the  state  of  Thomas  Chaucer  as  a 
landed  gentleman,  one  can  hardly  do  better  than  read  straight  through,  in  all 
their  meticulous  detail,  the  inquisitions  taken  at  his  death.  The  old  Calendar, 
which  is  all  we  have  for  this  period,  gives  some  notion  of  it,  but  it  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  originals.  Since  I  print  these  in  an  appendix,13  I  will  give 
here  merely  a  summary  and  a  single  generalization. 

When  Chaucer  married  Maude  Burghersh  he  came  into  possession  of  ex¬ 
tensive  lands  in  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  Essex,  Hampshire, 
and  Oxfordshire.  At  his  death  he  had  added  to  these  and  had  acquired  addi¬ 
tional  manors  in  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  The  total  annual  value  of 
his  lands,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute  from  the  returns  in  the  inquisitions  was 
£152:0:^^-  of  which  the  Oxfordshire  lands  count  for  something  over  half; 
to  be  exact,  £80  6s.  That  was  a  very  considerable  sum,  though  even  to 
Chaucer’s  own  daughter  it  must  have  seemed  rather  modest. 

So  much  for  my  summary.  I  will  add  but  a  single  generalization.  Maude 
Burghersh  had  a  sole  sister,  Margaret,  who  was,  of  course,  co-heiress  with  her 
of  her  father’s  lands.  Margaret  married  one  John  Arundell,  undoubtedly  the 
John  Arundell  of  Bideford  in  Devon,  of  whose  lands  Chaucer  later  was  cus¬ 
todian.14  It  was  of  course  always  desirable  to  consolidate  estates  so  far  as 
possible,  and  we  have  evidence  that  Chaucer  did  so  most  effectively.  By  a 
series  of  fines  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  V  (1417-18)  he  acquired  the 
moiety  of  John  and  Margaret  in  the  lands  of  Sir  John  Burghersh,  and  so 
obtained  undivided  control.15  In  private  as  in  public  business  he  was,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  a  man  of  quiet  efficiency,  without  desire,  perhaps 
without  the  doubtful  qualities  requisite,  to  swing  him  up  to  the  seats  of  power. 

11  Public  Record  Office,  Early  Chancery  Proceedings,  Bundle  69,  No.  24. 

12  See  Kingsford,  Stonor  Papers  1:38,  beadnote  to  No.  46. 

18  Appendix  IV. 

14  See  p.  15. 

18  See  in  the  Inquisitions  post  Mortem  (Appendix  IV),  the  returns  for  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Essex, 
Southampton,  and  Oxford. 
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This  chapter  must  be  a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum  for  details  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  include  elsewhere.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  sort, 
but  they  serve,  each  in  its  way,  to  round  out  the  picture  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Thomas  Chaucer. 

There  is  first  the  interesting,  but  still  imperfectly  understood  chapter  of 
loans  to  the  Exchequer,  in  two  or  three  of  which  Chaucer  was  involved.  The 
first  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  recorded,  among  a  quantity  of  others,  on 
the  Receipt  Rolls  under  date  of  February  3,  7  Henry  V  (1420)  : 

1.  De  Thoma  Chaucer  &  Johanne  Kent  de  hundredo  de  Ewelme  in  Comitatu  Oxon. 
xvj  li.  xiij  s.  de  mutuo. 

2.  De  Thoma  Chaucers  &  Thoma  Snareston  de  hundredo  de  Wotton  in  Oxon. 
xlv  li.  vj  s.  viii  d.  de  mutuo. 

3.  De  Thoma  Chaucers  &  Johanne  Chapman  de  hundredo  de  Periton  in  Comitatu 
Oxon.  xl  li.  xiij  s.  xj  d.  de  mutuo. 

4.  De  Thoma  Chaucers  &  Nicholao  Helde  de  hundredo  de  Lewkendore  in  Comitatu 
Oxon.  xij  li.  vij  s.  v  d.  de  mutuo. 


5.  De  Thoma  Chaucers  &  Johanne  Warner  de  hundredo  de  Banbury  in  Comitatu 
Oxon.  xvj  li.  xij  .r.  xj  d.  de  mutuo.1 

All  these,  and  the  scores  of  others  among  which  they  are  found,  are  forced 
loans  collected  under  the  king’s  writs  of  November  26,  1419, 2  so  that  the 
sums  represent  no  loans  by  Chaucer,  but  moneys  collected  by  him,  as  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  county,  and  specially  deputed  collector,  with  the  others  named, 
in  the  five  hundreds.  The  loans  are  credited  to  them,  and  they  would  be 
charged  with  the  repayment — if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  repaid.  Ten  years 
later,  on  March  26,  1431,  the  Chancery  again  sent  out  the  king’s  writs  for  a 
loan,3  and  now  we  have  definite  evidence  of  Chaucer’s  contribution.  On 
October  12,  the  Receipt  Rolls  record  the  receipt: 

De  Thoma  Chaucers  lxvj  li.  xiij  s.  iv  d. 
de  mutuo.4 

This  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  similar  entries ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while, 
to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  Chaucer’s  economic  position,  to  give  some  data  for 
comparison.  Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  credited  with  £333 
6s.  8 d.;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  £333  6.?.  8 d.;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  £100; 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  £34  14^.  8d.;  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  £100;  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  £100;  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  £40;  the  Bishop  of 


1  Public  Record  Office,  Receipt  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  7  Henry  V. 

2  See  p.  28,  n.  48. 

3  See  p.  32. 

4  Public  Record  Office,  Receipt  Rolls,  9  Henry  VI;  Die  Jovis  xij  die  Octobris. 
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Worcester,  £100;  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  £100;  the  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
£100;  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  £66  13^.  4 d. ;  Thomas  Walsyngham, 
£66  13s.  4 d.;  John  Golafre,  £66  13.?.  4c?.;  and  John  Merbury,  who  had  been 
chief  butler  from  1417  to  1422,  £66  13^.  4c?. 

These  drastic  loans  speak  eloquently  of  the  cost  of  the  imperialism  to 
which  the  hero  of  Agincourt  had  committed  his  country,  and  we  can  only 
marvel  at  the  loyalty  and  discipline  of  a  people  that  bore  the  burden  so  long. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  them  for  us  is  a  prosaic  matter  of  book¬ 
keeping.  On  the  face  of  the  record  these  great  sums  were  repaid  by  assign¬ 
ment  tallies  on  the  day  following,  or  within  a  few  days.  For  example 
Chaucer’s  loans  of  February  3,  1420,  were  repaid  on  February  15,  by  tallies 
levied  on  the  collectors  of  the  subsidy  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  of  the  county 
of  Oxford;5  and  his  loan  of  October  12,  1431,  was  repaid  the  next  day  by  a 
tally  on  the  same  collectors.6  This  remarkable  practice  of  liquidating  loans 
at  once  was  a  common  one  under  the  Lancastrians,  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  though  it  can  be  traced  much  farther  back,  at  least  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.7  It  was,  in  fact,  not  uncommon  for  repayment  to  be  made 
on  the  very  day  the  debt  was  contracted.  Thus  on  January  18,  1432,  the 
Exchequer  repaid  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  feofees  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  £800  which  it  had  borrowed  from  them  the  same  day.8 
And  examples  of  the  practice  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  It  is 
now  being  investigated  by  a  competent  historical  scholar,  and  pending  the 
publication  of  her  results  it  would  be  rash  to  offer  any  attempt  at  explanation. 
But  one  or  two  surmises  seem  reasonably  safe.  In  the  first  place,  the  liquida¬ 
tion  in  all  these  cases  was  not  a  bona  fide  liquidation,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  treasury  which  borrowed  money  in  the  morning  would,  or 
could,  pay  it  back  in  the  afternoon,  or  next  day,  or  the  next  week.  Obviously, 
the  scheme  was  a  mere  bookkeeping  device ;  and  one  may  even  guess  its  reason 
for  being.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  loans  were  repaid,  not  in  cash,  for  the 
treasury  had  none,  but  by  assignment  tallies,  which  were  simply  drafts  on  the 
fiscal  agents,  or  other  debtors,  of  the  crown.  Payment  by  tally,  therefore,  not 
only  shifted  the  responsibility  from  the  Exchequer  to  its  collectors,  but  con¬ 
fined  the  transaction  thereafter  to  a  matter  between  itself  and  its  own  agents, 
who  normally  came  up  twice  a  year  for  the  auditing  of  their  accounts.  Thus 


*  Ibid.,  Issue  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  7  Henry  V. 

6  Ibid.,  9  Henry  VI. 

7  The  author  is  indebted  to  Miss  Dorothy  Broome,  who  is  investigating  the  subject,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  example  from  the  Receipt  Rolls  of  the  Michaelmas  term,  2  Edward  III  (1328).  The 
date  is  February  1 : 

Mutuum.  De  Willelmo  de  la  Pole,  Satisfactum  est 

cxx  li.  vj  s.  viij  d.  de  eidem  Willelmo 

mutuo.  xv j  die  Feb- 

ruarii  proximo 
sequente. 

8  Public  Record  Office,  Issue  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  10  Henry  VI.  Die  Veneris,  xviij  die  Januarii. 
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at  one  stroke  a  whole  host  of  irregular  creditors  was  eliminated,  and  the 
result  was  of  course  a  great  gain  in  administrative  simplicity.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  lender  also  there  was  a  gain.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  his 
money  from  an  Exchequer  at  which  little  or  no  cash  was  actually  paid  in,  he 
had  now  an  order  for  payment  on  those  officials  who  collected  the  taxes,  and 
who  must  therefore  some  time  or  other  have  in  their  hands  the  means  of 
payment.  He  might  have  to  wait,  and  expend  an  endless  amount  of  energy, 
but  in  time  he  was  likely  to  be  paid.9 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  death,  Thomas  Chaucer,  or  his  estate, 
was  called  upon  for  a  loan  much  larger  than  any  other  of  which  we  have 
record.  On  February  14,  1436,  the  council  issued  writs  in  the  king’s  name 
requesting  loans  from  a  great  many  persons  of  all  ranks  and  from  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  an 
expedition  into  France  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  list 
of  those  to  whom  the  writs  were  addressed,  and  the  sums  in  which  they  were 
assessed,  is  printed  in  Nicolas’  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy 
Council.10  Chaucer  is  set  down  for  the  huge  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  an 
amount  exceeded  only  by  the  assessments  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(£2,000),  the  cities  of  York,  Coventry,  and  Norwich  (500  marks  each),  the 
republic  of  Florence  (400  marks),  the  borough  of  Lynn  (400  marks),  and 
the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  (each  500  marks),  and  is  equalled  only 
by  those  of  John  Cornwall,  the  Lady  de  Bergevenney,  Hamond  Sutton, 
Thomas  Chaworth,  William  Troutebek,  the  city  of  Bristol,  the  bishops  of 
Exeter  and  Ely,  and  the  Dean  of  Lincoln.  It  is  plain  that  these  sums  are  not 
scientifically  graduated,  like  a  modern  income  tax.  Presumably  they  are 
based  on  some  principle,  though  what  that  principle  is,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say.  But  relative  wealth,  I  am  certain,  they  cannot  represent.  The  most 
casual  acquaintance  with  Chaucer’s  life,  a  comparison  of  his  offices,  stipends, 
and  landed  holdings  with  those  of  the  great  magnates  of  England,  will  show 
that  he  was  not  one  of  them.  Fortunately  we  may  spare  ourselves  much 
speculation  about  this  puzzling  list.  The  loans  were  to  be  paid  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  at  any  time  between  the  issue  of  the  writs  and  the  first  of  April  next 
following.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Receipt  Rolls  that  Chaucer’s  widow 
or  his  executors  ever  paid  a  penny  of  it. 

Thomas  Chaucer,  however,  lent  money  not  only  to  the  government,  but 
to  private  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance.  Interesting  evidence  of  this  side 
of  his  domestic  economy  is  to  be  found  in  two  entries  on  that  curious  de¬ 
pository  of  all  manner  of  documents,  the  back  of  the  Close  Rolls,  where  the 
chancery  clerks,  for  a  consideration,  apparently  enrolled  anything  that  of- 


0  This  tentative  explanation  was  suggested  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  matter  at  a  meeting 
of  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson’s  seminar  in  paleography  and  diplomatic  at  the  Record  Office. 

10  Volume  4:  316  ff. 
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fered.  These  entries  are  quite  simply  records  of  two  notes  of  hand  given  to 
Chaucer  by  persons  to  whom  he  had  lent  money.  The  first  is  from  1415; 
the  second,  from  1430. 

1.  Ricardus  Catermayns  de  Comitatu  Oxon.  recognovit  se  debere  Thome  Chaucer, 
Armigero,  sexaginta  libras  solvendas  ei,  videlicet,  in  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  proximo 
futuro  quadraginta  libras,  et  in  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  extunc  proximo  futuro  viginti 
libras.  Et  nisi  fecerit,  concessit  quod  predicta  pecunia  levetur  de  terris  et  catallis  suis 
in  Comitatu  predicto  et  alibi.  Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  xiij  die  Januarii.“ 

2.  Johannes  Chaundre  de  Higham  Ferrers  in  Comitatu  Northamptonie,  Gentilman, 
recognovit  se  debere  Thome  Chaucer  et  Willelmo  Hildesley  decern  marcas  solvendas  eis, 
videlicet,  quinque  marcas  in  festo  Nativitatis  Sancti  Johannis  Baptisti  proximo  futuro, 
et  quinque  marcas  in  festo  Nativitatis  Sancti  Johannis  Baptisti  proximo  sequenti.  Et  nisi 
fecerit,  concessit  quod  dicta  pecunia  levetur  de  terris  et  catallis  suis  in  Comitatu  predicto 
et  alibi.  Teste  prefato  Custode  apud  Westmonasterium,  xxviij  die  Novembris.12 

Chaucer’s  social  and  economic  position  was  clearly  a  very  good  one;  it  is 
not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  he  secured  for  himself  at  the  papal  curia 
one  of  the  common  privileges  of  great  families,  that  of  keeping  a  private 
chaplain;  for  that  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  indult  granted  on  January 
22,  (10  Kal  Feb.)  1405,  by  Pope  Innocent  VII  to  “Thomas  Chaucer,  donsel, 
nobleman,  and  Maud,  his  wife,  damsel,  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,”  to  choose 
their  own  confessor.13  A  private  confessor  meant  solid  advantage  and  indi¬ 
cated  a  certain  social  position,  for  the  recognition  of  which  men  were  glad 
enough  to  pay.  And  similar  evidence,  for  it  has  no  religious  significance,  is 
afforded  by  the  letter  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
September  14,  1429,  admitting  Thomas  Chaucer  and  Maude  to  the  fellowship 
and  privileges  of  their  community.14  Such  letters  of  confraternity  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  records  of  medieval  monasteries.  They  were  given  to  bene¬ 
factors  or  patrons,  who,  in  virtue  of  them,  were  entitled  to  share  in  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  prayers  and  pious  services  of  the  monks.  They  were 
very  definitely  a  quid  pro  quo;  but  by  what  gifts  or  services  Chaucer  had 


u  Public  Record  Office,  Close  Rolls,  No.  265,  m.  7  dorso.  3  Henry  V. 

12  Ibid.,  No.  281,  9  Henry  VI. 

u  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers  6:20. 

M  Literse  Cantuarienses  ( Rolls  Series,  85)  3:152.  The  letter  is  calendared  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (Third  Report  on  the  Historical  MSS 
Belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury),  p.  113,  as  follows:  “1429.  Litera  fratemitatis 
concessa  venerabili  viro  Thome  Chawcers  et  uxori  sue.  This  Chaucer  was  a  vintner,  living  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  London.”  Reference  to  the  original  document  shows  that  the  vintner  is  made 
out  of  whole  cloth.  It  reads : 

(Sub  forma  consueta,  hiis  nominibus  infrascriptis:  Vos  venerabilem  Thomam  Chaucerys,  una  cum 
inclita  Mathilde  conthorali  vestra,  ad  plenum  perpetue  fraternatatis  nostrae  consortium,  in  sinceris 
Christi  visceribus,  admittimus.) 

Not  a  word  of  a  vintner  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow.  And  if  the  commissioners  did  not  get  their  in¬ 
formation  here,  where  did  they  get  it?  Likely  enough  there  was  such  a  man,  but  he  is  not  certainly 
referred  to  in  this  letter.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  the  privilege,  and  the  fact  that  Chaucer’s  wife 
is  called  Mathilda  (Maude),  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  Chaucer  meant  is  Thomas  Chaucer 
of  Ewelme. 
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earned  his,  we  are  left  to  guess.  In  any  case,  a  private  confessor  or  honorary 
membership  in  a  religious  house,  were  privileges  to  be  striven  for. 

Not  so  with  knighthood.  In  our  day,  when  the  indirect  purchase  of  peer¬ 
ages,  baronetcies,  and  knighthood  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  British 
political  system,  it  is  strange  to  think  that  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I  to 
the  Civil  War  gentlemen  actually  paid  to  escape  knighthood.  The  reason, 
was  of  course  that  the  rank  added  nothing  to  their  status  save  onerous  feudal 
dues,  and  might  involve  costly  military  service.  The  kings  since  Henry  III, 
and  particularly  his  son,  had  been  quick  to  seize  upon  this  reluctance  as  a 
means  of  filling  their  coffers,  and  by  the  well-known  device  of  distraint  of 
knighthood  compelled  affluent  gentlemen  to  choose  between  knighthood  and  a 
fine.  They  commonly  preferred  the  fine.  Henry  V,  apparently,  did  not  resort 
to  the  device,  but  the  regency  of  Henry  VI,  at  their  wits’  end  for  money  to  wage 
the  losing  battle  in  France,  employed  it  on  a  great  scale.  The  Receipt  Rolls 
of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  record  scores  of  fines  of  five  pounds  each  paid 
by  unwilling  knights  who  thus  bought  exemption.  One  of  these  was  Chaucer. 
On  the  Receipt  Rolls  for  the  Michaelmas  term  of  this  year  (1430-31)  is 
found,  under  date  of  November  22,  the  fine  paid  by  him: 

Oxon.  De  Thoma  Chaucer  Cj  de  fine  [quia  non  cepit  ordinem  militarem  iuxta 
proclamacionem  inde  factam].15 

The  peerage  as  a  closed  corporation  did  not  then  exist;  knighthood,  of 
course,  did;  but  turned  into  a  mode  of  raising  money,  it  had  lost  its  ancient 
luster.  A  man’s  place  in  the  world  depended  most  of  all  on  the  king’s  favor 
and  the  lands,  pensions,  and  influential  connections  which  that  favor  carried 
with  it.  Chaucer’s  place  was  perhaps  not  exalted,  but  it  was  secure.  His 
relations  with  the  Beauforts  have  appeared  in  the  preceding.  One  other  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  royal  family,  perhaps  not  of  great  significance,  remains  to 
be  noticed.  By  the  will  of  Philippa,  Duchess  of  York,  who  was  a  distant 
relative  of  his  wife,  Thomas  Chaucer  was  appointed  one  of  her  executors 
and  given  one  hundred  marks  for  his  pains.18 

Still,  it  is  not  pretended  that  Chaucer  was  more  than  he  can  be  made  out 
to  be — a  well-to-do  county  gentleman  of  some  political  consequence,  who 
served  the  king  in  many  important  offices,  none  of  them  the  highest,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  well  content,  as  the  Hampdens  were  through  so  many 
centuries,  to  remain  a  commoner.  His  name  occurs,  for  instance,  in  that 
magnificent  roll  of  the  Commons  of  England  who,  in  1434,  were  deemed  of 

16  Public  Record  Office,  Receipt  Rolls,  Michaelmas,  9  Henry  VI.  The  clause  in  brackets  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  heading  of  the  long  series  of  similar  entries. 

16  Nichols,  John,  A  Collection  of  the  Wills  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  pp.  222  5.  The 
relevant  passage  reads: 

Item,  je  voille  &  ordeigne  mes  executours  Sir  John  Cornewall,  Thomas  Chauser,  John  Hore,  & 
Sir  John  Graswell  chapeleyne,  &  pur  mesme  le  cause  pur  eider  &  de  perfurmer  la  voluntee  de  mon 
testament,  jeo  voille  &  ordonne  a  Thomas  Chauser  cent  marcs,  a  John  Hore  &  Sir  John  Cornewall,  a 
chescum  de  eux  xx  li. 
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sufficient  importance  to  be  required  to  give  pledges  before  royal  commissioners 
that  they  would  not  harbor  lawbreakers.17 

A  typical  man  of  this  class  was  John  Golafre,  of  Berkshire,  whose  political 
importance  was  much  like  Chaucer’s  and  whose  life,  one  feels,  would  well 
repay  writing.  The  two  men  were  associated  at  many  times  and  in  innumer¬ 
able  ways.  Lysons’  account  of  Berkshire  says  that  Golafre  and  Chaucer 
were  among  the  seven  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Abingdon ;  and  they  continue :  “To  the  period 
is  attributed  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  cross,  which  stood  formerly  in 
the  market-place,  and  which  was  demolished  by  the  parliamentary  army  in 
the  civil  war.”18  Of  this,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure.  The 
fraternity,  although  it  existed  before  1389,  was  not  incorporated  till  1442, 
the  year  in  which  John  Golafre  died.  Since  Chaucer  died  eight  years  earlier, 
he  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  commissioners,  unless  we  assume,  what  is 
perfectly  reasonable,  that  the  charter  of  1442  merely  legalized  an  already 
existing  constitution. 

17  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1429-36,  pp.  370,  395.  Thomas  Chaucer’s  name  occurs  on  p.  395. 

18  Lysons,  Daniel,  and  Lysons,  Samuel,  Magna  Britannia,  1,  Part  II  (containing  Berkshire),  1813, 
pp.  226-27. 
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We  may  now  take  up  the  question  which  alone  makes  Thomas  Chaucer  a 
figure  of  interest  to  students  of  English  literature,  the  question,  namely,  of 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  Geoffrey.  It  has  been  debated  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
last  word  has  been  said  even  now.  My  own  opinion  is  emphatically  that  there 
can  be  no  real  doubt  of  it. 

In  1598,  as  we  have  seen,  Speght  cited  a  contrary  view,1  but  he  did  not 
himself  share  it :  “But  this  pedigree  by  the  hands  of  Master  Glover  alias 
Somerset,  that  learned  Antiquarie,  as  also  the  report  of  the  Chronicles  shew 
it  to  be  otherwise.”2  Fuller,  in  1662, 3  and  John  Dart,  in  1721, 4  merely  follow 
Speght;  but  Ward,  who  wrote  in  1674,  relied  on  testimony,  as  we  shall  see, 
of  the  highest  importance,  for  he  declares  on  the  authority  of  Gascoigne  that 
Thomas  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.5  Tyrwhitt,  as  one  might  expect, 
was  sceptical:  “If  this  last  point  were  ascertained  (the  date  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s  marriage),  we  should  know  better  what  to  think  of  the  relation  of 
Thomas  Chaucer  to  our  author.  Mr.  Speght  informs  us  ‘that  some  hold 
opinion,  that  Thomas  C.  was  not  the  sonne  of  Geoffrey,’  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  many  circumstances  which  might  incline  us  to  that  opinion.”6  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Tyrwhitt  neglects  to  tell  us  what  these  circumstances  are. 
Godwin,  Chaucer’s  most  voluminous  and  least  critical  biographer,  of  course 
has  no  doubts  at  all.  “Nothing  was  ever  more  idle  than  the  doubt  which  has 
been  started  whether  Thomas  Chaucer  were  really  the  son  of  the  poet.  The 
fact  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  evidence  rarely  to  be  expected  in  a  case  of 
this  sort,  when  it  has  not  been  ascertained  by  direct  proofs  and  legal  documents 
in  the  first  instance.”7  But  what  was  the  evidence?  Godwin  prints  none, 
and ‘his  cocksureness  is  almost  sufficient  to  breed  doubts  where  none  existed 
before,  particularly  since  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption — and  with  him  it 
is  only  an  assumption — that  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  wife  was  Philippa  Roet.  But 

1  See  p.  2. 

2  Op.  cit.,  b  5  recto. 

8  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  1:152-53.  New  edition.  With  explanatory  notes  by 
P.  Austin  Nuttall.  3  vols.  London,  1840.  The  first  edition  of  Fuller’s  Worthies  was  published  in  1663. 

4  In  Urry’s  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Works,  London,  1721.  Sig.  C,  p.  2,  note  1.  According  to  Miss 
Hammond,  Chaucer,  A  Biographical  Manual,  p.  129,  the  Life  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  by  John  Dart, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  William  Thomas. 

8  Historia  et  Antiquitates  Oxonienses,  1674,  p.  184,  note  b. 

0  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  1:32,  note  1  (end).  London,  1775. 

7  Life  of  Chaucer  2:555-57.  London,  1803. 
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his  opinion  seems  generally  to  have  been  accepted.  Certainly  it  was  not  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Blomefield,8  Lysons,9  and  Webb.10  Their  opinions,  of  course,  are 
of  little  value,  for  none  of  them  made  an  independent  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

This  independent  investigation  was  supplied  for  the  first  time  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  that  remarkable  antiquary  who  was  almost  the  first 
scholar  to  explore  systematically  the  great  wilderness  of  the  public  records. 
Nicolas  brought  to  light  an  immense  amount  of  information  about  Geoffrey 
and  not  a  little  about  Thomas.  His  opinion  has  therefore  great  weight :  “Al¬ 
though  it  has  not  been  ascertained  positively  whom  Chaucer  married,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  his  wife  was  Philippa,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Payne  Roet,  of 
Hainault,  Guienne  King  of  Arms,  and  sister  of  Katherine,  widow  of  Sir 
Hugh  Swynford,  (who  was  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster)  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.”11  He  does  not 
state  so  positively  that  Thomas  was  the  son,  but  clearly  he  does  not  doubt  it. 
“...If  the  poet  married  Philippa  Roet,  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster, 
the  above  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  his  son.”12 

But  the  evidence  which  was  sufficient  to  establish  a  high  degree  of  prob¬ 
ability  in  the  mind  of  so  fine  a  genealogist  as  Nicolas  made  no  impression 
at  all  on  Furnivall.  He  first  wrote  on  the  subject  in  1872  with  a  fierce  con¬ 
viction  which,  although  tempered  in  later  years,  was  never  really  changed. 

There  is  not  [he  wrote]  one  scrap  of  direct  or  indirect  evidence  for  the  supposition 
that  the  wealthy  Thomas  Chaucer  was  the  son,  or  any  relative,  of  the  poet  Chaucer. 
Against  the  supposition  there  is  such  strong  indirect  evidence  as  almost  to  amount  to 
proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis.  If  Chaucer  had  had  an  elder  son  living  when 
he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  for  his  little  son  Lewis,  would  not  he  have  been 
sure  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  boy’s  elder  brother?  If  Chaucer  had  had  an  elder 
son,  who  was  chief  butler  to  Richard  II,  and  well  off,  would  he  have  had  to  write  to 
other  men  about  his  poverty,  and  ask  them  to  intercede  for  money  for  him?  Thirdly, 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  occasion  of  this  note :  if  Thomas  Chaucer  had  been  Geoffrey’s 
son  and  relative,  is  it  possible  that  Lydgate,  when  writing  of  Thomas  in  1414 — only 
fourteen  years  after  Geoffrey’s  death — and  praising  Thomas  for  his  good  fellowship, 
his  kindness,  geniality,  and  bounty,  should  not  have  said  a  word  as  to  the  father  whom 
he  (Lydgate)  loved  and  honored,  whom  he  took  every  opportunity  of  mentioning  with 
affectionate  praise,  and  who  was  surely,  of  all  men  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  best  company  in  England — worthy  of  Ben  Jonson’s  praise  of  Shakespeare 
two  hundred  years  later?  Is  it,  again,  possible  that  Shirley,  the  contemporary  of  Geoffrey 
and  Thomas  Chaucer  and  of  Lydgate,  should,  when  copying  Lydgate’s  poems  on  Thomas 
Chaucer,  have  been  content  to  note  that  Lydgate’s  “My  maystere  Chaucyer”  with  a  mere 

8  History  of  Norfolk  8:243.  London,  1808. 

8  Lysons,  Daniel,  and  Lysons,  Samuel,  Magna  Britannia,  1,  Part  II  (1813),  p.  227. 

10  Webb,  Reverend  John,  Translation  of  a  French  Metrical  History  of  the  Deposition  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  written  by  a  contemporary.  Archaeologia,  20  (1824),  p.  72,  in  a  footnote  (b) 
to  note  q. 

11  Aldine  Chaucer  1:44-43.  London,  1845. 

M  Ibid.,  pp.  48-50. 
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“i  (=  id  est)  Thomas”  if  Thomas  had  been  Shirley’s  aureate  poet’s  son,  and  not  a 
man  well  known  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  poet?  The  conviction  is  so  strong  on 
me  that  if  Thomas  had  been  Geoffrey’s  son,  both  Lydgate  and  Shirley  would  have  noticed 
the  fact  that  I  ask  for  space  in  “N[otes]  and  Q[ueries]”  for  Lydgate’s  two  poems  in 
Shirley’s  handwriting . 18 

Mote  mature  consideration,  and  the  turning  up  of  new  evidence,  all  point¬ 
ing  against  him,  made  it  impossible  for  Furnivall  to  maintain  so  intransigent 
a  position.  Almost  a  generation  later  “A  Reader”  wrote  to  the  Academy 
asserting  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  the  filiation  of  Thomas  to  Geoffrey. 

Now  I  take  it  that  the  relationship  is  beyond  doubt,  and  to  avoid  prolixity  I  will 
define  these  three  points  of  contact : 

(1)  Thomas  Chaucer  succeeded  Geoffrey  at  Petherton,  Somersetshire. 

(2)  Thomas  paid  rent  for  a  tenement  at  Westminster,  in  succession  to  Geoffrey,  who 
had  acquired  a  long  lease  thereof  shortly  before  his  decease. 

(3)  Thomas  executed  a  document  with  the  seal  of  Geoffrey. 

These  points  are  definite;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Geoffrey  was  husband  to  the 
mother  of  Thomas ;  also  Geoffrey  was  engaged  in  the  household  of  Lionel  Plantagenet 
when  very  young,  and  Thomas  was  squire  to  John  O ’Gaunt,  the  brother  of  Prince  Lionel, 
in  more  mature  age.14 

In  the  following  number  Furnivall  published  a  tart  rejoinder,  setting 
forth  his  new  position,  from  which  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  deviated. 

Though  a  Reader  thinks  that  the  sonship  of  Thomas  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  beyond 
doubt,  yet  every  moderately  informed  Chaucer  student  knows  that  it  is  not  proven. 

That  Thomas  was  of  kin  to  Geoffrey — perhaps  next  of  kin  is  probable.  That  he 
was  his  son  we  have  no  evidence,  except  Gascoigne’s  statement,  which  I  do  not  believe. 
His  nonsensical  talk  about  Geoffrey’s  death-bed  shows  that  he  wrote  down  any  rubbish 
he  heard.  Geoffrey  had  not  acquired  a  long  lease  of  his  Westminster  tenement,  but  only 
a  lease  for  his  life,  which,  of  course,  ended  at  his  death. 

If  Thomas  was  Geoffrey’s  nephew,  or  cousin’s  son,  he  would  have  satisfied  the  three 
points  of  ‘‘A  Reader.”  Had  he  been  the  poet’s  son,  Lydgate  who  made  so  much  of  his 
own  connection  with  Chaucer,  couldn’t  have  failed  to  mention  the  fact  in  his  poem  on 
Thomas  Chaucer.1' 

Furnivall  had  weakened ;  but  he  had  not  surrendered.  His  suggestion  that 
Thomas  was  possibly  a  kinsman  of  Geoffrey’s  is,  we  may  recall,  similar  to 
the  belief  which  Speght  attributes  to  some  of  his  contemporaries.  A  pe¬ 
culiarly  unpleasant  variant  of  it  had  indeed  been  advanced  by  Edward  Walford 
in  the  Gentlemen’s  Magazine  in  1887. 

The  manuscript  commissioners  state,  without  any  apparent  doubt,  that  Alice  (i.e., 
Alice  Chaucer,  Duchess  of  Suffolk)  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  the  son  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  poet;16  but  there  are  grave  doubts  whether  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ever 

13  “Thomas  Chaucer,  Not  the  Poet’s  Son.’’  Notes  and  Queries,  fourth  series,  9:381-83.  May  11, 

1872. 

“Volume  2:572.  1901. 

“  Ibid.,  597. 

18  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Eighth  Report,  1881,  p.  14;  ibid.,  p.  264;  Appendix  to 
Ninth  Report,  1883,  p.  216b. 
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had  a  son  Thomas,  the  only  proof  of  his  sonship  being  the  fact  that  he  used  Geoffrey’s 
seal;  and  it  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  historians  and  genealogists  that  this  Thomas 
was  in  reality  a  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  a  sister  of  Catherine  Swineford;  and  if  this 
supposition  is  true,  then  Thomas  Chaucer  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s 
wife,  and  therefore  not  the  poet’s  son,  but  his  step-son  after  a  fashion.” 

This  rather  cynical  theory,  which  is  given  as  representing  the  “general 
opinion  of  historians  and  genealogists,”  represents  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
germ  of  it — that  Thomas  was  not  the  son  but  a  connection  of  some  sort  whom 
the  poet  adopted — is  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even 
older;  but  the  particular  form  which  Walford  gave  to  it  cannot  be  paralleled 
elsewhere,  before  or  since.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  invented  it,  but  one  would 
like  to  know  where  he  got  it.  Professor  Hales,  in  his  valuable  article  in  the 
Athenaeum  on  Geoffrey  and  Thomas  Chaucer,  demanded  with  perfect  justice 
to  be  told  on  what  evidence  the  supposition  was  founded,  if  it  was  founded 
on  any.18  And  that  fine  Chaucer  scholar  and  indefatigable  explorer  of  the 
Public  Records,  Walter  Rye,  asked  impatiently,  “What  evidence  [is]  there  for 
the  bold  statement  that  Thomas  Chaucer,  usually  thought  to  be  the  poet’s  son, 
was  in  reality  a  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  a  sister  of  Katherine  Swinford?”19 
If  Walford  had  any  evidence  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  ever  produced  it. 

Still  another  twist  was  given  to  the  now  familiar  notion  that  Thomas 
Chaucer  certainly  stood  in  some  relationship  to  Geoffrey,  but  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  must  be  allowed  to  be  his  son,  by  the  ingenious  theorizing  of  R.  E.  G. 
Kirk,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Chaucer’s 
life.  In  the  “Forewords”  which  he  prefixed  to  the  Life  Records, 20  starting 
from  a  seeming  innocuous  phrase  in  an  account  of  a  receiver-general  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  Kirk  built  up  a  dizzy  edifice  of  guesswork — that  Thomas 
Chaucer’s  real  name  was  Reginald  Curteys,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Philippa 
Chaucer  in  a  previous  marriage,  and  that  on  his  mother’s  becoming  the  wife 
of  the  poet  the  son  took  his  stepfather’s  family  name. 

With  these  theories  I  deal  in  the  argument  that  follows.  Let  us  note 
clearly  at  the  outset  that  there  are  two  distinct  propositions  involved :  first, 
that  Thomas  Chaucer’s  mother  was  a  Roet,  and  sister  of  Katherine  Swyn- 
ford;  second,  that  his  father  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

That  Thomas  Chaucer’s  mother  was  a  Roet,  there  can  not,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  be  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  earliest  authority,  it  now  appears,  is 
Stow,  who  wrote  in  his  Annales  of  England  (ed.  1592)  :  “He  [Geoffrey 
Chaucer]  had  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Paine  Roet  alias  Gwine  [ed.  1631, 

17  “Ewelme  and  the  Chaucer  Tombs.”  The  Gentlemans  Magazine  263:490.  1887. 

13  Volume  1:404-3.  1888.  The  article  is  reprinted  in  his  Folia  Litteraria  (1893),  pp.  109-13;  the 

relevant  passage  is  on  p.  112. 

w  Anthenaeum  1:436.  1888. 

20  Pages  lii-lvj. 
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Guian]  king  at  armes,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Tho.  Chaucer.”21  According  to 
Stow  himself  in  the  1631  edition  of  the  Annales,  he  supplied  this  “informa¬ 
tion  to  Speght  from  records  in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere.”22  Speght’s  state¬ 
ment  is  well  known : 

He  [Geoffrey  Chaucer]  matched  in  marriage  with  a  Knights  daughter  of  Henault, 
called  Paon  de  Ruet,  king  of  Armes,  as  by  this  draught  appeareth,  taken  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Heraldes.  This  gentlewoman,  whome  hee  married  (whose  name  we  cannot 
finde)  as  it  may  be  gathered  by  Chaucers  owne  wordes  in  his  dreame,  was  attendant  on 
Blanch  the  Duchesse  in  the  Duke  of  Lancasters  house,  as  also  her  sister  Katherine  was : 
or  els  waited  on  the  Duchesse  Maud  sister  of  Blanch,  who  was  married  to  William  Duke 
of  Bauare,  Earle  of  Henault,  Zeland,  and  Holland.  But  howsoeuer  it  was,  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  he  became  brother  in  law  to  Iohn  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  hereafter  ap- 
peareth.23 

What  “hereafter  appeareth”  is  the  “Stemna  peculiare  Gaufredi  Chauceri 
Poetae  celeberrimi”  compiled  by  the  excellent  genealogist  Robert  Glover, 
Somerset  Herald,  which  shows  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey 
and  “altera  filiarum  &  cohaeredum  Guienni  Armorum  Regis,  cuius  nomen 
non  editur.”24  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  authorities,  Speght,  Stow,  or 
Glover,  documented  his  statements  in  anything  but  the  vaguest  fashion,  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  anew  the  extant  testimony. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  a  certain  presumption  that  these  sixteenth  century 
authorities  are  right,  in  the  frequent,  and  sometimes  intimate,  association  of 
Thomas  Chaucer  and  the  Beauforts.25  These  have  been  noted  above :  I  will 
emphasize  only  the  two  most  important  instances  here. 

On  June  20,  1406,  Henry  Beaufort  (eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Katherine  Swynford)  Bishop  of  Winchester,  appointed  Thomas  Chaucer, 
whom  he  calls  his  kinsman,  “keeper  or  constable  of  his  castle  of  Taunton 
with  the  supervision  of  his  manors,  lands,  and  possessions  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  receiving  £40  yearly  for  the  keeping  with  all  fees,  profits,  emolu¬ 
ments  and  commodities.”20  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  office  must 
have  been  a  sinecure,  and,  even  if  we  allow  £10  for  a.  deputy,  a  very  generous 
provision,  more  particularly  since  the  fees  and  emoluments  probably  reached 
a  considerable  sum.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  such  generosity  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  bishop  felt  under  obligations  to  do  something  sub¬ 
stantial  for  one  who  stood  close  to  him. 

Equally  striking  is  Chaucer’s  own  attitude  to  the  Beauforts  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  which  raged  in  the  parliaments  of  1407  and  1409.  In  both, 

21  Cook,  Chaucerian  Papers  1:12.  “Sir  Paon  de  Ruet,”  Translations  of  the  Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  23:60,  n.  20. 

22  Ibid. 

23  Hammond,  Chaucer,  p.  22. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

25  Cf.  pp.  2,  7,  19,  29,  34-38,  58,  60. 

23  Cf.  p.  7. 
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Chaucer,  as  speaker,  was  the  spokesman  of  an  opposition  to  the  king  which 
derived  its  boldness  from  the  fact  that  it  had  at  its  back  a  powerful  faction 
in  court  and  nobility ;  in  1409,  if  we  are  right,  the  Beauforts  made  the  Com¬ 
mons,  with  the  speaker  at  their  head,  an  organ  to  persuade  the  king  to  abdicate 
his  authority  and  turn  the  power  in  the  state  over  to  them.27  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  speaker  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  virtual  appointee 
of  the  king  and  that  such  a  thing  as  parliamentary  freedom  of  speech  did 
not  exist,28  it  is  manifest  that  Chaucer  would  not  have  played  the  part  he 
did  had  he  not  been  tied  to  the  Beauforts  by  links  even  stronger  than  those 
which  bound  him  to  his  sovereign.  The  compelling  reason  cannot  have  been 
the  forty  pounds,  for  the  king  too  had  been  generous.  Surely  it  is  not  rash 
to  assume  that  ties  of  blood  played  their  part  in  determining  for  Chaucer  the 
side  he  was  to  take.  Of  course,  when  the  king  struck  back,  Commons  and 
speaker  had  perforce  to  journey  to  Canossa,  but  so  had  the  magnates  who 
had  used  them  as  tools. 

These  associations,  to  be  sure,  merely  establish,  or  strengthen,  a  pre¬ 
sumption  :  they  are  not  evidence.  The  evidence,  however,  exists,  both  heraldic 
and  documentary. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Roet  arms  occur  repeatedly  on  the  Chaucer  tombs 
in  Ewelme  Church,  seven  times  on  the  tomb  of  Thomas,  and  five  times  on 
that  of  his  daughter.29  This,  however,  proves  merely  that  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Chaucer  was  a  Roet;  it  does  not  prove  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
John  of  Gaunt’s  wife.  A  strong  probability  that  she  was,  is  created  by  the 
occurrence  on  Thomas  Chaucer’s  tomb  of  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  him¬ 
self,  “Quarterly  1  and  4.  France  (ancient),  2  and  3.  England,  within  a 
bordure  gobony  Arg.  and  Az.  ensigned  with  a  cardinal’s  cap.”30 

The  probability,  to  say  no  more,  which  is  thus  established  by  heraldic 
evidence,  becomes  well  nigh  a  certainty  when  the  documentary  evidence  is 
brought  into  the  reckoning.  The  first  of  the  documents  to  be  cited  is  well 
known ;  the  second,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  before  been  noticed.  The 
first  is  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  to  his  nephew,  King  Henry  V,  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  his  approaching  marriage  to  Katherine  of  France  and 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  cannot  be  present  at  the  wedding.  In  the  course 
of  the  letter  the  cardinal  says,  “Besechyng  yow  my  sovereyne  lorde  to  have 
in  youre  noble  remembraunce  wyhte  what  conclusion  of  reste  I  departid  laste 
owte  of  youre  gracious  presence  and  aftir  that  I  have  demenid  me  syhte 
I  kam  in  to  thys  youre  reaume,  and  wythe  goddes  grace  shalle  to  my  lyvys 

27  Cf.  pp.  35  ff. 

28  Neale,  “The  Commons’  Privilege  of  Free  Speech  in  Parliament,”  Tudor  Studies,  ed.  by  R.  W. 
Seton-Watson,  pp.  257  ff. 

30  The  Visitations  of  the  County  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Turner.  Publications  of  the 
Harleian  Society  5:38-42.  1871.  See  Appendix  V. 

80  Ibid,  and  see  p.  117  infra. 
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ende,  lyke  as  I  truste  to  godde  yowre  humble  lyge  man,  my  Cousin  Chaucer 
hahte  pleinly  informid  yowre  hynesse  or  thys  time.”31  The  term  Cousin,  if 
it  were  entirely  unambiguous,  would  be  decisive.  Unfortunately,  it  is  just 
possible,  that  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  ceremonial  form  of  address,  and 
hence  without  weight.  That  is  conceivable,  but  it  is  not  likely;  for  the 
cardinal,  mighty  as  he  was,  was  not  a  ruling  prince,  nor  was  Chaucer  a  great 
peer  ;  second,  and  this  is  vastly  more  important,  such  ceremonial  style  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  the  letter.  It  is  not 
a  formal  diploma  in  the  plural ;  it  is  a  friendly  private  letter  written  through¬ 
out  in  the  first  person  singular,  with  no  formality  beyond  that  which  one 
would  naturally  observe  in  addressing  the  sovereign.  There  is  therefore  no 
reason  for  taking  Cousin  here  in  any  sense  but  the  simple  and  obvious  one. 

That  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  simple  and  obvious  sense  is  pretty  plainly 
proved  by  another  document  emanating  from  the  same  bishop  and  cardinal. 
This  is  the  patent,  already  recited  in  full,  granting  to  Chaucer  the  constable- 
ship  of  Taunton  Castle  and  the  supervision  of  the  bishop’s  manors  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.32  The  grant  is  made  in  the  following  terms :  “Henricus 
etc.  Sciatis  quod  nos  concessimus  pro  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  dilecto 
consanguineo  nostro  Thome  Chaucers  officium  etc.”  Can  there  be  any  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  that  “consanguineus”  in  the  letters  patent  and  “cousin”  in  the 
personal  letter  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely,  cousin  german  ? 

Before  leaving  the  matter,  however,  we  should  consider  certain  difficulties 
suggested  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  Nicolas  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Thomas 
Chaucer’s  mother  was  a  Roet,  and  his  objections  are  put  forward  rather  as 
evidence  of  scientific  good  faith  than  because  he  regarded  them  as  serious. 

It  is  rather  singular,  however,  if  the  poet  were  so  closely  connected  with  a  personage 
of  such  exalted  rank  and  immense  power  as  John  of  Gaunt,  that  he  should  not  have 
attained  a  higher  station  in  society,  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  the  name  of 
Chaucer  does  not  occur  among  the  numerous  individuals  whom  the  duke  mentions  in  his 
Will;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  printed  Wills  of  any  one  member  of  the  house  of 
Beaufort,  to  all  of  whom  a  descent  from  the  sister  of  Katherine  Duchess  of  Lancaster 
would  have  rendered  Thomas  Chaucer  the  first  or  second  cousin.  Moreover,  Thomas 
Chaucer  would,  like  Sir  Thomas  Swynford,  have  been  entitled  to  his  mother’s  inheritance 
in  Hainault,  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  Sir  Payne  Roet,  but  nothing  has 
been  discovered  to  show  that  he  asserted  a  right  to  any  lands  in  that  province.33 

Certainly  some  of  these  are  problems  that  we  should  like  to  have  solved; 
but  even  if  they  remain  unsolved  they  cannot,  as  mere  argumenta  ex  silentio 

81  Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Qucene  Anne.  Part  I, 
No.  37.  London,  1865.  The  italics  are  mine. 

82  See  page  8,  note  22.  The  italics  in  the  quotation  that  follows  are  mine. 

88  Op.  cit.,  p.  49-so. 
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be  given  very  much  weight.  The  last  argument  at  any  rate,  has  been  met 
pretty  effectively  by  Kirk.  “On  Sir  Payne  Roet’s  death  his  lands  in  Hainault 
would  be  divided  between  Katherine  and  Philippa,  if  they  were  coheirs,  and 
this  may  have  taken  place  before  the  latter’s  marriage  to  Geoffrey. . . 
When,  therefore,  Sir  Thomas  Swynford  claimed  an  inheritance  in  Hainault, 
we  must  not  assume  as  Nicolas  does,  that  it  would  have  been  open  to  Thomas 
Chaucer  to  claim  a  share  in  it,  since  his  mother’s  portion  may  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  many  years  before,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Sir  Payne  Roet  was 
then  quite  recently  deceased.”34  The  other  two  objections  are  no  more  seri¬ 
ous.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was 
of  the  party  of  John  of  Gaunt;35  he  seems  to  have  steered  adroitly  a  middle 
course  in  the  turbulent  waters  of  Richard’s  reign.  And  obviously  his  relations 
to  the  duke  were  not  changed  by  the  latter’s  marriage  to  the  woman  who 
had  long  been  his  mistress.  As  for  Thomas,  he  was  assuredly  not  neglected 
either  by  the  Lancastrians  or  the  Beauforts.  If  we  ask  why  he  did  not  rise 
higher,  the  answer  is  silence,  but  it  may  be  ventured  that  he  sought  his  real 
satisfaction  elsewhere  than  in  the  brilliant  and  dangerous  paths  of  glory. 
There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  some  evidence  for  that  view,  and  there  is  at  least 
positive  evidence  that  he  shunned  knighthood.  The  third  objection,  the 
absence  of  the  Chaucer  name  in  the  wills  of  the  royal  family  or  of  the  Beau- 
forts,  has  been  met  in  what  has  just  been  said.  It  is  not  proved  that  Geoffrey 
had  any  special  claim  on  John  of  Gaunt;  and  such  claims  as  Thomas  had 
were  abundantly  satisfied  in  his  life  time.  Why,  then,  should  the  Beauforts 
remember  him  further  in  their  wills? 

We  may  therefore  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Chaucer  was  a  Roet ;  and  more  than  that,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Katherine 
Swynford.  I  think  it  can  be  proved  with  equal  convincingness  that  his  father 
was  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  evidence  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous  sort,  but 
it  may  conveniently  be  grouped  under  four  heads. 

I.  There  is,  at  the  outset,  the  evidence  of  tradition.  Our  earliest  written 
records  here  are  the  statements  of  Stow  and  Speght,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.30  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  tradition,  if  it  be  nothing  more,  is  over  a  century  older.  Among  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  most  interesting  book  of 
arms  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  printed  by  Mr.  Oswald  Barron  in  the 

34  Life  Records,  p.  56. 

33  The  statement  could  be  made  more  emphatic.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Hulbert  has  proved 
that  John  of  Gaunt  was  not  the  special  patron  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  See  Hulbert,  Chaucer’s  Official  Life, 
pp.  56-63. 

36  See  pp.  71-72. 
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Ancestor  in  five  installments  in  the  years  1902-4.37  The  MS  was,  says  Mr. 
Barron, 

once  in  the  possession  of  Randle  Holme,  whose  signature  is  found  on  the  first  folio... 
The  date  of  the  roll  is  evidently  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  the  sovereign  glorified  in  the 
last  of  the  creaking  verses  which  follow  the  pictures  of  English  kings  on  horseback  at 
the  opening  of  the  book.  A  more  exact  date  is  perhaps  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  London  shields,  which  include  those  of  Wyfolde  or  Wyvolde,  Gregory  and 
Norman,  Lord  Mayors  in  1450,  1451,  and  1453,  and  that  of  John  Derby,  sheriff  of  London 
in  1446.  Here  also  we  have  the  arms  of  John  Stockton  and  William  Stoker,  who  were 
to  be  Lord  Mayors  in  1470  and  1483,  and  the  arms  of  the  Tallow  Chandlers  granted  in 
1456. 

The  roll  of  arms,  then,  must  have  been  compiled  between  1456  and  1471 ; 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  generation  of  Thomas  Chaucer’s  death,  and  while  his 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  still  living.  It  is  merely  a  collection 
of  hasty  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  shields  of  arms,  the  names  of  the  persons 
or  corporations  by  whom  the  arms  are  borne  being  written  opposite  them. 
I  reproduce  here  from  the  the  Ancestor  the  items  relating  to  Chaucer. 

1.  Party  silver  and  gules  with  a  bend  countercoloured.  This  is  the  shield  of  the 
poet.  Jafferey  Chawserys  [Chaucer],  Oxenford  chyre. — Ancestor  IV,  250. 

2.  Silver  a  chief  gules  with  a  lion  gold  over  all.  Jafferey  Chawcerys  [Chaucer] 
of  Oxynford  chyre.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  tricked  a  shield  of  gules  with  a  silver 
wheel  which  is  to  be  “qwartly  with  Chawcrys.”  A  note  in  a  later  hand  [sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury]  adds  that  “this  is  ment  for  Sir  Payne  Roet  whose  dau.  Chauser  marr.  but  it 
should  be  g.3  wheles  or.”  [In  a  footnote  the  editor  says,  “Thomas  Chaucer  bore  for  arms 
the  three  wheels  of  Roet  quartering  this  lion  coat  (which  is  for  Burghersh).  This 
quartered  shield  is  shown  upon  his  brass  at  Ewelme.  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  own  shield  is 
found  earlier  in  the  roll.”] — Ancestor  V ,  178. 

3.  Silver  a  chief  gules  with  a  golden  lion  over  all.  Tomas  Chawserys. — Ancestor 
IX,  165. 

4.  Partly  silver  and  gules  with  a  bend  countercolored.  [(Chaucer).  The  editor  in 
a  note  says  that  the  is  written  in  a  later  hand.] — Ancestor  IX,  166. 

Two  things  will  quickly  strike  the  reader:  (1)  that  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  become  a  gentleman  of  Oxford¬ 
shire;  (2)  that  arms  which  were  demonstrably  borne  by  Thomas  are  here 
attributed  also  to  Geoffrey.  Now  the  poet  was  not  of  “Oxenford  chyre,”  nor 
did  he  bear  the  lion  coat :  the  errors  are  due  to  confusion  with  Thomas.  But 
these  very  errors  establish  the  point :  That  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  Thomas  Chaucer  was  regarded  as  the  direct  heir,  presumably  the  son,  of 
the  poet.  And  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  herald,  who  was 
not  interested  in  historical  research,  should  attribute  to  the  one  what  he  knew 
to  be  true  of  the  other. 

A  tradition,  it  seems  to  me,  which  goes  back  to  a  date  within  a  generation 
of  the  events  to  which  it  bears  witness,  and  within  the  life  time  of  the  persons 
concerned,  is  entitled  to  credence,  even  though  it  is  mingled  with  errors, 
particularly  when  those  errors  are  so  easily  explicable  and  so  illuminating 
as  they  are  here. 

87  A  Fifteenth  Century  Book  of  Arms.  The  Ancestor  3:185  ff.;  4:225  ff.;  5:175  fF. ;  7:189  ff.; 
9:159  ff.  For  the  name  of  the  editor,  see  Hope,  A  Grammar  of  English  Heraldry,  p.  115. 
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2.  The  evidence  of  the  close  association  of  Thomas  and  Geoffrey  may,  of 
course,  be,  all  of  it,  pure  coincidence,  but  in  the  light  of  all  the  rest  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  dismiss  it  as  such.  Since  it  is  well  known,  it  may  be  touched 
upon  briefly. 

In  the  Athenaeum  for  January  27,  1900,  Skeat  announced  that  Edward 
Scott,  keeper  of  the  MSS  in  the  British  Museum,  had  discovered  “direct  and 
early  evidence  of  Thomas  Chaucer’s  parentage.”  The  evidence  is  that  from 
1413  to  1434  Thomas  Chaucer  paid  the  rent  of  a  house  at  Westminster 
which  the  poet  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  leased  for  a  term  of  fifty-three 
years.  “This  proves  clearly  that  a  certain  Thomas  Chaucer,  doubtless  the 
poet’s  son,  inherited  his  father’s  house,  and  regularly  paid  the  rent  for  it.” 
Skeat  next  proves,  easily  enough,  from  the  fact  that  this  Thomas  Chaucer 
ceased  to  pay  the  rent  in  1434,  that  he  is  identical  with  Thomas  Chaucer,  the 
king’s  butler,  who  died  in  that  year.38  Unfortunately,  Skeat  in  his  enthusiasm 
had  overlooked  the  inexplicable  gap  of  thirteen  years,  1400  to  1413;  and 
he  had  not,  as  Furnivall  showed,39  consulted  the  terms  of  the  poet’s  lease.  If 
he  had,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  lease  was  actually  not  a  lease  for 
fifty-three  years  but  for  life,  and  did  not  therefore  descend  to  his  son,  as¬ 
suming  that  he  had  one.  This  pretty  well  disposes  of  the  probative  value 
of  testimony;  but,  as  Kirk  admitted,  it  “certainly  tends  to  establish  some 
relationship.” 

The  same  significance  attaches  to  the  North  Petherton  appointment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Collinson,40  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  Richard  Brittle  were  appointed 
substitutionary  foresters  of  North  Petherton  Park  in  Somerset  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  year  of  Richard  II  (1390-91).  This  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Earl  of  March.  In  21  Richard  II  (1397-98)  Chaucer  was  made  sole  sub¬ 
forester  by  appointment  of  Alianor,  Countess  of  March.  In  4  Henry  V 
(1402-3),  no  appointment  being  recorded  in  the  interval,  Thomas  Chaucer 
was  appointed  by  Edward,  Earl  of  March.  He  held  office  apparently  till 
the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI  (1429-30),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Wroth  and  Thomas  Attemore.  Obviously  there  is  no  proof  of  sonship  here ; 
it  is  not  even  proved  that  Thomas  was  Geoffrey’s  immediate  successor.  But 
again  the  evidence  does  strengthen  the  probability  that  there  was  a  direct 
relationship  between  them. 

3.  Much  more  important,  in  my  opinion  all  but  conclusive,  is  the  heraldic 
evidence,  some  of  it  well  known  for  a  long  time.  On  May  14,  1850,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Joseph  Hunter  announced  that 
he  had  discovered  a  legal  instrument  executed  by  Thomas  Chaucer,  and  dated 

58  See  Skeat,  loc.  cit.;  Kirk,  Life  Records,  pp.  229-30,  and  note. 

39  “Geoffrey  Chaucer  had  not  acquired  a  long  lease  of  his  Westminster  tenement,  but  only  a  lease 

for  his  life,  which,  of  course,  ended  at  his  death.”  Academy  2:597.  1901. 

40  Collinson,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Somerset  (3  vols.)  3:61-62.  London, 
1791;  see  also  Somerset,  Victoria  County  History  2:549,  cot  1. 
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at  Ewelme,  May  26,  10  Henry  IV  (1409),  to  which  the  seal  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  is  attached.  Hunter  published  his  communication  and  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  document,  together  with  an  excellent  drawing  of  the  seal,  in 
Archeologia .41  I  have  recently  examined  the  seal  most  carefully  in  order  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  Hunter’s  reproduction.  It  is  perfectly  accurate.  The 
legend  is  unmistakably  S’  [CJhofrai  Chaucier.  The  seal,  as  Hunter  says, 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  it  is,  in  fact  perfect,  so  that  there  is  simply 
no  possibility  at  all  of  misreading  the  inscription.  The  initial  (G)  which  I 
have  bracketed,  is  indeed  imperfectly  stamped  in  the  wax,  perhaps  through 
a  defect  in  the  die,  but  the  remaining  letters  are  as  clear  and  legible  to-day 
as  they  were  on  the  day  the  seal  was  struck.  It  is  beyond  all  cavilling 
Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  seal.42  And  it  is  used  by  Thomas  in  an  important  legal 
instrument  securing  to  himself  the  reversion  of  certain  lands ! 

The  counter-seal  has  the  device  of  a  pelican,  but  no  legend.  Hunter  re¬ 
marks  that  it  “may  partly  be  considered  as  another  seal  used  by  the  poet.” 
We  do  not  know  that  this  counter-seal  was  used  by  him;  but  we  have 
luckily  fairly  good  evidence  that  it  was  used  by  Thomas.  To  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  copy  of  the  indenture  executed  between  Chaucer  and  Bishop 
Courtenay,  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  concerning  the  jewels  to  be  delivered 
to  Chaucer  as  security  for  the  wages  of  the  men-at-arms  and  the  archers  to 
go  with  him  on  the  Agincourt  expedition,  is  affixed  a  seal,  unfortunately  much 
mutilated.  The  reverse  is  blank;  but  on  the  obverse  a  figure  may  be  made 
out  which  is  almost  certainly  the  pelican  on  the  counter-seal  of  the  Ewelme 
deed.43  In  other  words,  to  an  important  document  having  to  do  with  land 
titles,  Thomas  Chaucer  attached  the  complete  seal  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  to  a 
document  of  presumably  less  permanent  importance  he  attached  merely  the 
counter-seal  as  a  kind  of  privy  signet. 

But  the  third  piece  of  heraldic  evidence,  to  which,  I  think,  attention  has 
never  before  been  directed,  seems  to  me  more  weighty  still.  It  is  probable 
that  if  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  arms  had  occurred  on  the  tombs  at  Ewelme,  no 
one  would  have  questioned  the  relationship  for  which  this  chapter  argues.  Is 
it,  however,  very  difficult  to  see  why  they  do  not  appear?  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  Thomas  set  up  his  own  tomb.  In  all  likelihood  it  was  erected 
by  his  daughter,  the  famous  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  And  to  so  great  a  lady 
the  important  thing  would  be  to  associate  her  father,  not  with  an  obscure 
civil  servant,  who  happened  to  be  a  poet,  but  with  all  the  illustrious  families 


41  Volume  34:42  ff. 

42  Professor  Cook  ( Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  23:62,  n.  32) 
quotes  Wylie  as  saying  ( Atheneum ,  October  5,  1901)  that  the  legend  is  Thomai,  not  Ghofrai.  Professor 
Cook  is  mistaken.  Wylie  is  speaking  of  the  seal  affixed  to  the  indenture  of  June  6,  1415  (see  below), 
and  says  “The  seal  attached  to  this  document  is  mutilated,  but  it  is  certainly  the  seal  of  Thomas 
Chaucer;  and  on  it  can  be  made  out  a  portion  of  the  bird  (possibly  a  swan)  which  appears  on  the 
seal  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  as  figured  in  Archeologia,  XXXIV,  p.  42.” 

43  J.  Hamilton  Wylie,  in  the  Atheneum  2:455.  October  5,  1901. 
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with  which  he  was  connected.  And  even  if  Thomas,  or  his  wife,  did  set  up 
the  tomb,  the  same  consideration  would  weigh  heavily  with  them.  The 
Burghershes,  the  Roets,  the  Beauforts,  the  Nevills,  the  De  la  Poles — these 
people  were  somebody  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  much  as 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  example,  may  have  admired  Chaucer  as  a  poet,  no 
one  can  suppose  that  he  counted  him  as  an  equal  or  even  as  belonging  to  the 
same  order  of  mankind.  There  is  no  need  to  labor  the  point.  The  absence 
of  the  Chaucer  arms  on  the  Ewelme  tombs  is  not  tremendously  significant, 
and  it  is  explained  easily  enough. 

But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Chaucer  arms  were  once  blazoned  in  a 
place  closely  associated  with  Thomas,  then  that  fact  is  significant.  And,  for¬ 
tunately,  it  can  be  shown  on  unimpeachable  evidence.  In  1574,  Richard  Lee, 
portcullis  pursuivant,  in  the  course  of  a  heralds’  visitation  of  Oxfordshire, 
collected  certain  “Gatherings” — notes  and  drawings  of  heraldic  monuments 
which  he  came  upon  in  the  course  of  his,  work.  He  records,  for  instance,  the 
armorial  bearings  on  the  Chaucer  tombs.  The  “Gatherings”  were  printed  in 
1871  in  a  volume  of  the  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society ;44  and  from 
that  volume  I  reprint  here  a  group  of  Lee’s  “Gatherings”  from  the  parish 
church  at  Woodstock : 

[In  the  Windows  IVood]45 

XIII.  Roet,  impaling,  Burghersh.48 

XIV.  Barry  nebulee  of  six 

Arg.  and  Gu.  over  all  a  bend  Sa  charged  with  three  bezants.  [Golofre]. 

XV.  Per  pale  Agr.  and  Gu.  a  bend  counterchanged  [Chaucer],  impaling,  Burghersh. 
Crest.  An  unicorn’s  head  couped  Arg.  issuing  out  of  a  coronet  Or. 

Over  it  written,  very  old  in  glas. 

XVI.  Golofre,  as  before. 

XVII.  Quarterly  per  fess  indented,  in  the  first  quarter  a  lion  passant,  impaling, 
(blank). 

Over  it  written,  Thomas  Croft,  ob.  MCCCCXXXVIII 
Elizabeth  his  wyffe,  ob.  MCCCCLXXX 

The  material  record  here  is  XV.  A  sixteenth  century  herald  records 
that  he  found  in  a  “very  old”  painted  window  of  Woodstock  Church  arms 
demonstrably  those  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,47  impaling,  Burghersh.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning?  The  natural  interpretation  is  that  Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s  son  was  married  to  a  Burghersh.  And  Thomas  Chaucer  we  know 
was  the  husband  of  Maude  Burghersh,  whose  arms  are  blazoned  repeatedly 
on  his  tomb.  If  this  conjunction  had  appeared  in  Ewelme  Church,  we  should 


44  See  note  29.  The  “Gatherings”  are  printed  on  pp.  1-118  inclusive;  the  items  given  in  the 
text  are  on  p.  53.  In  Appendix  V  the  author  reprints  Lee’s  blazonings  of  the  bearings  on  the  Chaucer 
tombs. 

40  The  annotation,  bracketed  by  Turner,  is  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  once  owned  the  manuscripts. 

4C  It  will  be  noted  that  this  item  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  Thomas  Chaucer’s  mother  was  a  Roet. 

47  It  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  are  actually  the  arms  stamped  on 
the  seal  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  which  is  appended  to  the  Ewelme  deed  before  mentioned. 
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regard  the  problem  as  settled.  But  Woodstock  is  almost  as  closely  associated 
with  Thomas  Chaucer  as  Ewelme,48  and  the  evidence  therefore  almost  as 
decisive.49 

Still,  it  is  just  possible  that  Thomas  was  not  actually  the  son  of  Geoffrey, 
but,  as  some  people  believed  in  Speght’s  time,  “rather  some  kinsman  of  his 
whom  he  brought  up.”  Now  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  for  this  belief? 
Speght  honestly  declared  that  he  knew  of  none.  Three  centuries  later,  when 
Walford  advanced  his  version  scandaleuse  of  the  same  legend,  he  never,  de¬ 
spite  repeated  challenges,  produced  a  scintilla  of  proof.  It  remained  for 
Kirk  in  his  “Forewords”  to  the  Life  Records  to  attempt  to  elaborate,  though 
tentatively  and  with  much  hesitation,  a  kind  of  plausible  case.50  Kirk’s 
theory  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  is  so  easily  accessible  that  it  need 
not  be  summarized  again.  It  rests  essentially  on  an  entry  in  an  account  of 
the  receiver-general  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  1394  or  1395.  “It  states 
that  the  sum  of  13  li.  6s.  8 d.  was  paid  ‘Thomas  Chauel*  de  noun  Reynold 
Curteys,’  being  due  to  him  on  account  of  certain  affairs  of  ‘Monsieur,’  that 
is,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.”  The  phrase  “de  noun,”  Kirk  thinks,  may  mean 
an  alias,  and  that  therefore  Chaucer  was  really  Reginald  Curteys,  who  on  his 
mother’s  marriage  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer  adopted  his  stepfather’s  name.  It 
is  needless  to  waste  much  time  on  this  fantastical  hypothesis.  Indeed,  Kirk 
himself,  with  admirable  candor,  confessed  most  of  the  difficulties.  The  first 
is  that  there  actually  was  a  Reginald  Curteys,  concerning  whom  Kirk  sup¬ 
plied  a  good  deal  of  information  from  the  records,  and  who,  on  one  occasion 
at  least,  was  actually  associated  with  Thomas  Chaucer.  To  get  around  that 
annoying  difficulty,  it  was  necessary  to  postulate  a  Reginald  Curteys  Junior 
who  at  some  time  before  1394  or  1395 — actually  it  must  have  been  before 
1389,  since  in  that  year  Thomas  Chaucer  formally  entered  the  service  of  John 
of  Gaunt — took  the  name  of  Chaucer.  Not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  betray 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  has  yet  come  to  light.  Second,  while  it  is 
intelligible  that  Reginald  Curteys  on  becoming  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  stepson 
should  take  his  surname,  the  transmogrification  of  “Reginald”  or  “Reynald” 
into  Thomas  is  utterly  unintelligible.  Finally,  and  this  is  decisive,  de  noun 
in  all  probability  does  not  mean  alias.  Kirk  frankly  admits  the  difficulty. 
“Many  will  no  doubt  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  expression  merely  means 
‘in  the  name  of  Reynald  Curteys,’  or  as  we  should  say  ‘on  account.’  ”  That 
is  certainly  not  impossible.  Record  French  and  record  Latin,  like  the 
Mesopotamian  of  Holberg’s  Erasmus  Montanus,  is  capable  of  some  queer 


48  See  pp.  8  ff. 

48  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  who  placed  this  window  in  Woodstock  church.  The  overwhelming 
probability  is  that  it  was  given  either  by  Thomas  Chaucer  himself,  or  by  some  member  of  his  immediate 
family,  his  wife,  or,  more  likely,  his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  But  the  point  is  of  no  great  moment, 
since  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  must  have  been  some  one  who  knew  the  relationship. 
co  Life  Records,  p.  53. 
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twists,  and  one  cannot  always  be  quite  sure  of  it.  But  although  de  noun 
may  be  equivalent  to  in  nomine,  it  is  far  more  likely,  as  Wylie  suggests,51 
that  it  means  nothing  more  recondite  than  per  manus;  i.e.,  the  money  was 
paid  to  Reynald  Curteys  for  Thomas  Chaucer.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

4.  The  heraldic  and  diplomatic  evidence  proves  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was 
Geoffrey’s  heir;  it  makes  it  highly  probable,  in  the  absence  of  serious  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary,  that  he  was  his  son.  That  he  was  his  son  is  affirmed 
positively  by  Thomas  Gascoigne  in  a  now  familiar  passage,  which,  although 
known  to  Ward  in  1674, 52  was  not  brought  to  light  till  it  was  published  by 
Professor  Hales  in  the  Athenaeum  in  1888.53  The  article  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained  was  reprinted  in  his  Folia  Litteraria  in  1893, 51  and  the  quotation  from 
Gascoigne,  in  the  Chaucer  Life  Records  in  1900  ;55  but  it  will  save  the  reader’s 
time  to  give  the  relevant  paragraph  of  Professor  Hale’s  article  here : 

Gascoigne  is  speaking  of  too  late  repentances.  Our  Lord,  he  says,  tells  us  to  pray 
that  our  flight  may  not  be  in  the  winter  or  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  then  ingeniously 
interprets  such  flight  in  this  way:  “Fugit  in  hyeme  qui  optat  fugere  a  malo  consequente 
peccatum,  quum  non  potest  illud  fugere  nec  illud  cavere.”  He  then  illustrates  his  meaning 
by  the  instances  of  Judas  and  (may  Heaven  forgive  him  for  such  an  unkindly  con¬ 
junction!)  of  the  poet  Chaucer.  “Sic  plures,”  he  goes  on  after  recounting  Judas’  fate, 
“penitere  se  postea  dicunt,  quando  mala  sua  et  mala  per  eos  (=se)  inducta  destruere  non 
possunt;  sicut  Chawserus  ante  mortem  suam  sepe  clamavit.  ‘Ve  michi!  ve  michi! 
quia  revocare  nec  destruere  jam  potero  ilia  quae  male  scripsi  de  malo  et  turpissimo  amore 
hominum  ad  mulieres,  et  jam  de  homine  in  hominem  continuabuntur.  Velim!  Nolim!’ 
(i.e.,  I  wish  I  could  destroy  them!  I  wish  I  had  never  written  them!)  Et  sic  plangens 
mortuus.”  And  then  come  the  words  of  autobiographical  importance.  “Fuit  idem 
Chawserus  pater  Thome  Chawserus  pic],  armigeri,  qui  Thomas  sepelitur  in  Nuhelme 
[Ewelme]  juxta  Oxoniam.”66 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ask  for  evidence  more  positive  or  more  direct; 
and  Gascoigne  was  in  a  position  to  know.57  He  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Thomas  Chaucer’s,  matriculated  at  Oxford  between  1416  and  1420,  was 
twice  chancellor  (1434  and  1443-45),  and  thrice  elected  to  that  office,  besides 
acting  repeatedly  as  Cancellarius  natus.  His  position  at  Oxford  was  a  com- 


61  The  Reign  of  Henry  V  2:337.  n.  4-  Wylie’s  two  volumes  contain  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  Reginald  Curteys,  see  Vol.  1,  p.  449,  Vol.  II,  pp.  64,  65,  332,  337,  338. 

62  The  filiation  is  asserted  by  Ward,  on  the  authority  of  Gascoigne,  in  his  Historia  et  Antiquitates 
Oxon.  (1674),  p.  184,  note  b.  The  author  has  not  seen  this  book,  but  is  indebted  for  the  reference  to 
Miss  Edith  Rickert. 

63  Volume  1:404-5.  1888. 

54  Pages  109-13. 

K  Page  332  (No.  284)  under  the  disingenuous  heading,  “A  theologian’s  mistaken  story  of  the 
death-bed  repentance  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  with  a  statement  that  he  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Chaucer.” 

66  Folia  Litteraria,  pp.  no-n. 

67  The  best  account  of  Gascoigne  is  that  by  R.  L.  Poole  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
21:41  ff. 

Thorold  Rogers’  Introduction  to  his  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Theological  Dictionary,  published 
under  the  title  Loci  e  Libro  Veritatum  (Oxford  Press,  1881)  should  be  consulted,  but  must  be  used 
with  caution.  Indeed,  a  new  edition  of  Gascoigne,  complete  if  possible,  is  much  to  be  desired. 
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manding  one.  And  he  lived  there  apparently  all  his  life  after  matriculation, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  university,  and  an  eager,  passionate 
interest  in  the  world  outside.  His  great  Theological  Dictionary  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  English  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
a  picture  still  more  vivid  of  a  man  transparently  honest  and  sincere.  He 
was  an  orthodox  Catholic  Puritan — the  epithet  is  no  paradox — with  all  the 
great  faults  and  greater  virtues  of  the  Puritan.  He  was  bigoted,  intolerant, 
credulous  even,  in  matters  concerning  which  we  imagine  that  we  are  credulous 
no  longer ;  but  he  spoke  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  Such  is  the  man  whose  testi¬ 
mony  Furnivall  and  Kirk  contemptuously  reject.  And  on  what  grounds? 

Furnivall  refused  to  believe  Gascoigne  because  “his  nonsensical  talk  about 
Geoffrey’s  death-bed  shows  that  he  wrote  down  any  rubbish  he  heard.”  How 
did  Furnivall  know  that  the  story  is  rubbish?  Of  course  he  did  not  know; 
he  merely  assumed  that  it  was  because  the  notion  of  an  eleventh  hour  re¬ 
pentance  somehow  did  not  seem  to  fit  the  shrewd,  witty,  ironical,  thoroughly 
modern  Chaucer  of  his  imagination.  Well,  Chaucer  is  shrewd  and  witty  and 
mildly  ironical,  and  often  surprisingly  modern;  but  it  is  a  cardinal  error  to 
lift  him  bodily  out  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  the  nineteenth  and  to  think 
of  him  as  a  man  of  our  own  day.  There  is  the  Chaucer  of  the  Prologue,  of 
the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue,  of  Sir  Thopas,  and  the  fabliaux,  but  there  is 
also  the  Chaucer  of  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  of  the  Prioress  Tale,  the  Clerk’s 
Tale,  and  the  pure  medievalism  of  Melibeus  and  the  Parson’s  Tale.  Is  it  at 
all  surprising  that  the  poet  who  wrote  these  should  have  been  seized  in  his 
last  moments  by  the  terrors  that  haunted  the  dying,  in  the  Middle  Ages 
far  more  generally  than  now  ?  The  story  accords,  moreover,  as  Hales  pointed 
out,  with  the  famous  “Retractation”  at  the  end  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  now  generally  accepted,  and  which  there  never  was 
any  good  reason  to  doubt.58 

But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Gascoigne’s  story  of  the  poet’s  death¬ 
bed  is  untrustworthy,  that  fact  would  not  in  the  least  vitiate  the  credibility 
of  his  testimony  to  Thomas  Chaucer’s  parentage.  Gascoigne  was  a  pious 
ecclesiastic,  forever  preaching,  and  therefore,  forever  seeking  a  tale  to  point 
his  moral.  No  one  nowadays  would  accept  these  tales  uncritically,  any  more 
than  he  would  accept  without  question  any  other  medieval  exempla.  Again, 
Gascoigne  was  a  zealous  ecclesiastical  reformer,  who  painted  the  abuses  of 
the  church  in  colors  no  less  dark  than  did  Wycliffe.  So  when  he  tells  us, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  corruption  of  the  episcopate,  that  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s  compelled  his  clergy  to  keep  their  concubines  in  order  that  he 
might  suffer  no  loss  of  revenue  from  fines,59  we  are  justified  in  taking  it 


68  Hammond,  Chaucer,  pp.  321-22;  Wells,  op.  cit.,  p.  747,  and  see  the  reference,  p.  881. 

69  Loci  e  Libro  Veritatum,  pp.  35-36.  Passage  selected  from  Gascoigne’s  Theological  Dictionary. 
Edited  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Oxford,  1881. 
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with  a  good  many  grains  of  salt.  All  this  is  merely  equivalent  to  saying  that 
in  using  any  historical  source,  we  must  apply  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism. 
Now  Gascoigne’s  story  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  last  hours  is  avowedly  an 
exemplum  of  the  danger  of  late  repentance.  It  is  altogether  possible  there¬ 
fore  that  he  used  it  without  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  its  authenticity.  We 
understand  his  motive,  and  because  we  understand  it  we  are  justified  in 
suspending  belief.  But  what  conceivable  motive  did  he  have  for  telling, 
quite  gratituously,  a  cock  and  bull  story  of  the  paternity  of  Thomas?  And 
would  he  have  dared  to  tell  it  of  a  man  whose  parentage  must  have  been 
common  knowledge  in  Oxfordshire  at  least — a  great  land  owner,  the  St. 
Julian  of  the  county,  as  Lydgate  tells  us,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  knight  of 
the  shire,  and  much  else  besides?  And,  what  is  perhaps  of  greatest  un¬ 
importance,  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk?  He  had  no  motive  for  re¬ 
tailing  gossip,  and  a  rather  good  motive  for  telling  the  truth.  For  why  tack 
on  to  his  pious  tale  the  seemingly  irrelevant  comment,  “Fuit  idem  Chawserus 
pater  Thome  Chawserus,  armigeri,  qui  Thomas  sepelitur  in  Nuhelme  juxta 
Oxoniam?”  Obviously  to  heighten  the  effect,  as  if  to  say,  “This  grim  story 
concerns  one  very  near  to  us,  the  father  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  whom  we  know, 
who  lies  buried  close  by,  at  Ewelme.” 

We  are  not  justified,  therefore,  in  rejecting  Gascoigne’s  testimony  even 
if  we  assume,  what  is  not  proved,  that  one  part  of  his  story  is  mere  hearsay. 
If  it  is  to  be  rejected  it  must  be  either  because  he  was  a  hopeless  dunce,  who 
could  get  nothing  right,  or  because  he  did  not  know.  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  even  a  few  pages  of  the  Loci,  or  Mr.  Poole’s  life  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  will  quickly  discover  that  pious  and  par¬ 
tisan  Gascoigne  may  have  been,  but  a  fool  he  emphatically  was  not.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  sometimes,  when  his  prejudices  were  aroused,  only  too  well, 
what  he  was  doing.  There  remains  the  possibility  that  he  did  not  know  the 
truth. 

One  is  forced  to  ask,  How  could  he  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  it? 
Could  a  man  who  lived  in  Oxford  during  sixteen  years  of  Thomas  Chaucer’s 
lifetime,  who  plainly  knew  of  him,  and  probably  knew  him  personally,  who 
knew  also  something  of  Geoffrey’s  works  and  of  his  fame,  could  he  have 
been  ignorant  of  Thomas’s  parentage?  Or,  more  accurately,  presuming  to 
say  anything  at  all  about  it,  could  he  have  been  mistaken?  If  Gascoigne  had 
remained  mewed  up  in  cloistered  seclusion  in  his  rooms  at  Oriel;  if  Thomas 
Chaucer  had  been  a  remote  figure  known  only  by  report,  the  thing  is  just 
conceivable.  But  Gascoigne  was  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  as  such 
a  justice  of  the  peace;  he  held  preferments  outside  the  city;  he  was  known 
at  court,  and  knew  a  great  deal  of  what  went  on  there,  and  all  over  England, 
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so  that  his  book  is  an  historical  source  of  considerable  importance.60  And 
Chaucer  was  not  merely  a  national  figure,  he  was  eminently  an  Oxfordshire 
figure,  knight  of  the  shire  in  many  parliaments,  sheriff,  escheator,  and,  like 
Gascoigne,  justice  of  the  peace.  He  held  lands  scattered  up  and  down  the 
county ;  he  was,  for  instance,  farmer  of  the  royal  manor  of  Woodstock,  seven 
miles  north  of  the  town,  and  he  lived  most  of  his  life  at  Ewelme,  which  lies 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  Professor  Hales  reminds  us  that  to  go  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other,  a  journey  he  had  frequently  to  make,  he  must  pass 
through  the  city.61  Finally,  he  served,  as  we  have  seen,  on  various  royal  com¬ 
missions  whose  jurisdiction  included  both  city  and  country.  Can  it  be  that 
he  was  not  a  familiar  figure  in  the  streets  of  the  old  university  town?  The 
question  answers  itself.  There  is,  however,  one  interesting  piece  of  evidence 
which  shows  that  Chaucer  was  well  known  at  least  to  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  November  26,  1419,  a  commission  was 
issued  to  Thomas  Wykeham,  Thomas  Chaucer,  John  Willicotes,  Robert 
James,  Thomas  Coventre,  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  William 
Lysle,  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  country  for  the  king’s  service.62  Now  in  the 
accounts  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  we  come  upon  an  entry 
that  certainly  refers  to  the  operations  of  this  commission.  It  shows  that  on 
three  occasions  in  1419  the  authorities  sent  presents  of  wine  to  Chaucer  and 
his  fellow  commissioners.  The  entry  is  as  follows : 

De  anno  septimo  Hen.  V.  In  vino  misso  Thome  Chaucer  apud  Skensby  iij  j.  ix  d. ; 
in  vino  et  musto  duabus  vicibus  missis  vicecomiti,  Thome  Chaucer,  et  aliis  apud  hospitium 
Johannis  Caplane,  viij  si3 

Evidently  Thomas  was  a  flesh  and  blood  reality  to  the  authorities  of  Oxford 
town,  and  no  negligible  one  either.  In  view  of  all  this,  is  it  not  inconceivable 
that  Gascoigne  should  be  mistaken? 

If  his  testimony  contradicted  that  from  other  sources,  or  if  there  were 
any  serious  difficulties  in  the  way,  we  might  be  puzzled.  But  there  is  no 
such  contradiction,  and  there  are  no  such  difficulties.  Some  of  the  objections 
have  been  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter;  it  remains  to  deal 
here  with  two  or  three  others.  In  the  first  place  Furnivall  found  a  difficulty 
in  the  fact  that  Thomas  did  not  collect  the  arrears  of  Geoffrey’s  annuities 

00  Gross’s  comment  on  the  Loci  e  Libro  Veritatum  is  much  to  the  point,  “A  valuable  work,  badly 
edited.”  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History,  second  edition,  p.  504  (no.  2241). 

01  Op.  cit.,  p.  in. 

62  See  p.  28. 

63  Salter,  H.  E.,  Munimenta  Civitatis  Oxonie,  Oxford  Historical  Society  (1917)  71:271.  I 
transcribe  Mr.  Salter’s  notes  on  the  entry: 

(1)  “Skensby — The  Oseney  deeds  show  that  a  man  named  Skendelby  became  tenant  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  Hat  outside  North  Gate  in  1410.  (2)  The  sheriff  at  this  time  was  John  Wylco.  (3)  The 

church-wardens’  accounts  of  St.  Michael’s  North  show  that  John  Caplane  was  tenant  of  the  Blue  Anchor, 
at  that  time  known  as  the  Crown,  on  the  east  side  of  Cornmarket  near  St.  Michael’s  church.” 
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after  the  latter’s  death,  and  so  could  not  have  been  next  of  kin.64  This  ob¬ 
jection  need  not  be  taken  very  seriously.  Getting  money  from  the  medieval 
Exchequer  was  a  desperate  job  and  one  which  any  man  who  did  not  actually 
need  it  might  very  well  dodge.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Exchequer  would  recognize  Thomas’  claim  to  the  moiety  of  Geoffrey’s  pen¬ 
sion  due  at  Michaelmas,  1400,  and  which  remained  unpaid.  Furnivall  next 
asks  whether  it  is  possible,  “if  Chaucer  had  an  elder  son,  who  was  Chief 
Butler  to  Richard  II,  and  well  off,  that  he  would  have  had  to  write  to  other 
men  about  his  poverty,  and  ask  them  to  intercede  for  money  for  him.”65  Now 
Chaucer  did  not  have  a  son  who  was  chief  butler  to  Richard  II.  Thomas 
Chaucer  was  appointed  to  that  office  for  the  first  time  in  1402. 66  In  the  next 
place,  Thomas  does  not  seem  to  have  become  a  person  of  much  importance 
till  1400.  He  was,  however,  able  to  care  for  his  father  at  least  after  his 
marriage  in  1392  or  1393;  and  if  Geoffrey  needed  help,  how  do  we  know 
that  his  son  did  not  render  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  story  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  “poverty”  rests  on  extremely  shaky  foundations.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  and  little  reason  not  to  believe,  “that  Chaucer  had  a 
prosperous  and  important  life  (in  a  business  and  financial  way)  from  1374 
to  the  end  of  his  life.”67  Certainly  the  Envoy  to  Scrogan  and  his  Compleint 
to  His  Purse — the  two  poems  to  which  Furnivall  must  refer — do  not  read  like 
the  pleas  of  one  in  the  depths  of  despair.  They  are  much  more  like  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  a  canny  courtier  who  puts  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

Furnivall’s  last  argument  is  even  slighter.  He  cannot  understand  why 
Lydgate,  who  loved  and  honored  Chaucer  above  all  men  and  seized  every 
opportunity  to  mention  him  with  praise,  says  nothing,  in  the  poem  on 
Thomas’  embassy  to  France,  about  the  relationship;  nor  can  he  understand 
why  Shirley,  in  copying  Lydgate’s  poems  on  Thomas  Chaucer,  should  “have 
been  content  just  to  note  that  Lydgate’s  ‘my  maystere  Chaucyer’  with  a 
mere  ‘i  (=  id  est)  Thomas’  if  Thomas  had  been  Shirley’s  aureate  poet’s  son, 
and  not  a  man  well  known  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  poet.”68  The 
sufficient  answer  to  the  first  objection  has  already  been  given  by  Professor 
Kittredge.69  Lydgate  was  writing  an  occasional  poem  on  the  departure  of 


61  “Although  Chaucer  survived  Michaelmas  term,  1400,  there  is  no  entry  on  the  Issue  Rolls  of 
any  payment  to  him  of  the  arrears  of  his  annuities,  nor  were  they  paid  to  Thomas  Chaucer  after  his 
death.  From  this  fact  Dr.  Furnivall  concludes  that,  Thomas  had  no  right  to  claim  them  as  next-of-kin, 
and  so  could  not  have  been  Geoffrey’s  son.”  Kirk,  in  Life  Records,  lj.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
evidence  is  there  that  Chaucer  survived  Michaelmas  term,  1400?  The  last  record  of  him  is  of  June  5. 
The  traditional  date  of  his  death  is  October  25.  But  this  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  “Hickeman 
or  Brigham,  regarding  whose  sources  of  information  we  know  nothing,  and  both  of  whom  lived  more 
than  a  century  after  Chaucer.”  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

03  Thomas  Chaucer,  Not  the  Poet  Geoffrey’s  Son.  Notes  and  Queries  fourth  series,  9:381-83. 
May  11,  1872.  Furnivall  repeats  the  argument  in  the  Academy  2:597.  1901. 

06  See  p.  38. 

67  Hulbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  70,  and  see  the  complete  discussion  of  the  matter,  pp.  69-70. 

63  Notes  and  Queries,  as  in  note  65. 

<®  The  Nation  2:309.  1894. 
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a  friend  au  par  dela,  not  a  biographical  source  for  the  use  of  the  Chaucer 
Society  and  other  doubting  Thomases  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  would 
be  very  nice  if  contemporaries  of  important  people,  or  of  people  who  some 
centuries  later  turn  out  to  be  important,  would  always  ask  themselves  be¬ 
fore  putting  pen  to  paper,  “Now,  what  will  Dryasdust  four  or  five  centuries 
hence  wish  to  know  about  this  man  ?”  and  write  accordingly.  But  they  never 
do,  and  unfortunately  for  the  historian  they  probably  never  will.  Con¬ 
temporaries  have  a  strange  weakness  for  neglecting  the  obvious.  Suppose 
that  to  Lydgate  and  Shirley  and  the  men  and  women  of  their  literary  circle, 
Thomas’  parentage  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  would  they  consider 
it  necessary  to  tell  what  every  one  knew?  And  it  is  all  a  matter  of  one’s 
state  of  mind  whether  one  takes  Shirley’s  annotation  to  mean,  “That  is,  not 
Geoffrey,  but  another  Chaucer,  who  had  no  connection  with  the  poet,”  or, 
as  seems  far  more  likely,  “That  is,  not  Geoffrey,  whom  Lydgate  praised  in 
much  the  same  terms,  but  his  son  Thomas.”  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that 
Geoffrey’s  friend  Lydgate  wrote  the  poem  and  that  his  admirer  Shirley  took 
the  trouble  to  copy  it,  establishes  a  connection  between  Thomas  and  Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

The  conclusion  can  be  put  in  one  sentence:  There  is  not  a  single  good 
reason  for  not  accepting  the  testimony  of  tradition,  of  coincidence,  of  heraldry, 
and  of  a  contemporary  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey. 


VIII 


Whatever  Lydgate’s  poem  proves  or  does  not  prove,  it  links  Thomas 
Chaucer  in  an  interesting  way  with  that  group  of  remarkable  men  whose 
intellectual  interests  and  delight  in  the  refinements  of  life  and  letters  mark 
the  stirrings  of  the  Renaissance  already  in  fifteenth  century  England — 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester;  John  Tiptot,  Earl  of  Worcester,  in  so  many 
other  ways  associated  with  Chaucer;  Thomas  Montacuto,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  William  de  la  Pole,  the  great  Earl  and  Duke  of  Suffolk.1  With  some  of 
these  Chaucer’s  relations  were  peculiarly  close.  His  only  child,  Alice,  was 
married  in  her  second  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  that  brave  and 
intrepid  knight,  who  was  also,  characteristically  enough,  an  expert  artillery 
officer.  But  he  was  much  more  than  a  soldier,  alike  of  the  passing  age  and 
of  the  new/he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  cultivation  and  taste,  a  close  friend 
of  Christine  de  Pisan,  whose  son  he  fostered.  “I  sincerely  loved  him,”  says 
the  author  of  a  French  metrical  history  of  the  fall  of  Richard  II,  “because  he 
heartily  loved  the  French;  and  besides  he  was  humble,  gentle,  and  courteous 
in  all  his  doings,  and  he  had  everyone’s  word  for  being  loyal  and  prudent  in 
all  places.  He  gave  most  largely,  and  his  gifts  were  most  profitable.  Bold 
he  was,  and  courageous  as  a  lion.  Right  well  and  beautifully  did  he  also 
make  ballads,  songs,  roundels,  and  lays.  Though  he  was  but  a  layman,  so 
gracious  were  all  his  deeds,  that  never,  I  think,  shall  that  man  issue  from  his 
country  in  whom  God  hath  planted  so  much  worth  as  in  him.”2  And  Christine 
de  Pisan  called  him  “gracieus  chevalier,  aimant  dictiez,  et  lui  meme  gracieux 
dicteur.”3  Of  his  ballads,  songs,  roundels,  and  lays,  none  has  survived ;  we 
do  not  even  know  whether  they  were  in  French  or  in  English. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  we  should  have  had  to  say  the  same  of  the  poems 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whom  Alice  Chaucer  married  in  1430,  after  Salisbury’s 
death.  He  has  not  fared  so  well  at  the  hands  of  the  chroniclers,  for  he  was 
a  politician  and  not  a  soldier.  But  for  all  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
cultivation,  master  of  a  singularly  beautiful  English  prose ;  the  friend  and 


1  For  an  account  of  the  literary  interests  of  these  men,  see  Samuel  Moore,  Patrons  of  Letters  in 
Norfold  and  Suffolk,  c.  1450.  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  27:188  ff.; 
28:79  ff. 

2  Translation  of  a  French  Metrical  History  of  the  Deposition  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  written 
by  a  Contemporary — from  a  MS  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  Earl  of  Maine  and  Mortain, 
hut  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  accompanied  by  Prefatory  Observations,  Notes,  and  Ap¬ 
pendix,  with  a  Copy  of  the  Original.  By  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  Archaologia  20 : 1-442. 
1824.  The  quotation  is  from  pp.  71-74. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note  q. 
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disciple  of  the  Due  d’Orleans ;  and,  as  Dr.  MacCracken  has  shown,4  the  writer 
of  courtly  verse  of  charm  and  distinction. 

That  Thomas  Chaucer  shared  these  tastes,  there  is,  I  suppose,  no  reason 
to  doubt,  for  his  house  at  Ewelme  was  the  center  of  all  that  was  bright  and 
gay  and  civilized  in  the  shire.  But  Lydgate,  in  the  poem  so  often  referred 
to,  chooses  to  emphasize  rather  the  virtues  of  the  country  gentleman — the 
loyal  friend,  the  generous  host — like  Chaucer’s  “worthy  Vavasour” — lover  of 
food  and  wine  and  hunting  with  the  hawk.  He  prays  that  Lucyna  will  guide 
him  safely  across  the  narrow  seas,  land  him  where  it  shall  be  most  pleasant 
for  him  and  his  meynee,  and  at  last  send  him  home  to  his  own  country 

To  recomfort  |  t>er  with  his  presence 
ffolkys  fiat  mowrne  |  moost  for  his  absence 

ffor  solely  nowe  |  bagreaDe  sonne 
Of  housholding  |  and  fulsome  haboundaunce 
Eclipsid  is  |  as  men  recorden  konne 
pat  founden  per  |  so  ryche  souffisaunce 
ff redam  bountee  |  with  gode  governaunce 
Disport  largesse  |  joye  and  al  gladnesse 
And  passingly  |  good  chere  with  gentylesse 


Ye  gentilmen  |  dwelling  envyroun 

His  absence  eke  |  ye  ought  to  compleyne 

ffor  farwell  nowe  |  as  in  conclusyoun 

Youre  pleye  youre  Ioye  |  yif  I  shal  not  feyne 

ffarwell  huntyng  |  and  hawkyng  bope  tweyne 

And  farewell  nowe  |  cheef  cause  of  your  desport 

ffor  he  is  absent  [  farewell  youre  recomfort 

Late  him  not  nowe  |  out  of  remembraunce 
But  ever  amonge  |  hape  him  in  memoyre 
And  for  his  saake  |  as  in  your  dalyaunce 
Saythe  every  day  |  deuotely  pis  memoyre 
Saynt  Iulyan  |  oure  Ioye  and  al  oure  gloyre 
Come  hoome  ageyne  |  lyche  as  we  desyre 
To  suppowaylen  |  al  be  hole  shyre5 

4  An  English  Friend  of  Charles  of  Orleans.  PMLA  26:142-80.  1911.  Dr.  MacCracken  here 

convincingly  identifies  twenty  poems  in  MS  Fairfax  16  (ff.  318-29),  in  the  Bodleian,  as  the  work  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  They  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  of  whom  Suffolk  was  a  close 
friend.  MacCracken  prints  from  the  MSS: 

1.  French  poems  by  Suffolk,  from  MS.  Trinity  College  Cam.  R.  3.  20,  p.  25.  Seven  poems. 

2.  Poems  from  the  Fairfax  MS.  16.  Twenty  poems,  including  (no.  xix)  ‘How  the  louer  ys  sett 

to  serve  the  floure,’  with  its  allusion  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

3.  English  poems  in  French  MSS.  of  the  Due  d’Orleans.  Nine  poems. 

4.  Two  fragments  from  MS.  Royal  16  F  11. 

5.  Two  poems  in  Suffolk’s  manner,  one  from  MS.  Arundel  26,  the  other  from  MS.  Cambridge 

Univ.  Lib.  Ff  1.6,  fol.  178. 

s  The  quotation  is  taken  from  Miss  Hammond’s  article,  The  Departing  of  Chaucer,  Modern 
Philology  1:331-26.  Miss  Hammond  thinks  it  probable  that  the  poem  was  written  in  October,  1417. 
when  Chaucer,  as  we  know,  went  on  an  embassy  to  France.  Since  it  is  of  such  great  interest,  it  is 
reprinted  in  full  in  Appendix  VI. 
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“And  passingly  good  chere  with  gentylesse !”  This  was  the  life  of 
Thomas  Chaucer,  one  likes  to  think;  the  life  which  he  loved,  and  to  which 
he  eagerly  returned.  Why  should  he  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight,  or 
plunge  deeper  than  was  need  into  the  labyrinth  of  Lancastrian  politics  ?  Here 
is  the  sufficient  explanation  of  his  failure  to  make  the  great  career,  about 
which  there  is  so  much  empty  speculation.  Lydgate  knew  him  and  the  things 
nearest  to  his  heart’s  desire. 
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A.  Account  of  Thomas  Chaucer  of  the  Farm  of  the  Royal  Manor  of  Woodstock, 
from  September  30,  1418,  to  September  30,  1420 

Public  Record  Office,  Foreign  Accounts,  L.T.R.,  Roll  55,  m.  36. 

Compotus  Thome  Chaucer,  firmarii  maneriorum  Regis  de  Wodestoke,  Hamburgh, 
Wotton  et  Stonefeld,  cum  omnibus  membris  et  hamlettis  suis  ac  aliis  proficuis  et  omnibus 
eorum  pertinenciis  in  Comitatu  Oxonie,  que  Johanna,  Regina  Anglie,  tenuit  in  dotem  ad 
terminum  vite  sue  ex  concessione  domini  Henrici  quarti,  nuper  Regis  Anglie,  patris  Regis 
huius,  que  predictus  Thomas  Chaucer  tenet  ad  firmam  ex  concessione  et  dimissione  dicte 
Regine  pro  termino  vite  sue  quam  ad  terminum  vite  ipsius  Thome  Chaucer  ex  concessione 
et  dimissione  dicte  Regine  pro  termino  vite  sue  quam  ad  terminum  vite  ipsius  Thome  ex 
concessione  et  confirmacione  predicti  nuper  Regis  et  Domini  Regis  nunc,  si  [cut]  continetur 
in  litteris  patentibus  ipsius  Domini  Regis  nunc  de  concessione  et  confirmacione  firme 
predicte  datis  vj  die  Junii  anno  regni  sui  primo  [6  June  1413]  prefato  Firmario  directis, 
super  hunc  compotum  ostensis,  et  penes  ipsum  Firmarium  remanentibus.  In  quibus  con¬ 
tinetur  quod  idem  Dominus  Rex  nunc  inspexit  litteras  patentes  dicti  Domini  Henrici . . . 
nuper  Regis  Anglie,  patris  sui,  factas  in  hec  verba.  (Then  follows  the  letters  patent  of 
Henry  V  confirming  those  of  his  father,  which  are  given  in  full  and  which  recite  the 
terms  of  the  Queen’s  grant.  The  substance,  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  is 
set  forth  on  page  8f.  The  account  thereupon  continues)  :  [Compotus?]  Willelmi 
Rasshe,  Attornati  ipsius  Thome  Chaucer,  sicut  continetur  in  Memorandis  de  anno  viij° 
inter  attornatos  de  termino  [Sancti]  Michaelis  ex  parte  Rememoratoris  Thesaurarii  tarn 
de  dicta  firme  maneriorum  et  hundredi  predictorum  quam  de  custubus  et  expensis  factis 
super  reparacionibus  domorum  dicti  manerii  de  Wodestoke  et  clausura  parci  predicti, 
necnon  empcione  feni  et  pultis  pro  sustentacione  ferarum  infra  parcum  predictum,  ac 
custubus  et  expensis  factis  ad  prosternendam  brusuram  pro  sustentacione  ferarum  predic- 
tarum  tempore  yemali,  videlicet,  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  vj°,  ante  quod  festum 
idem  Firmarius  inde  computavit  coram  Auditore  ipsius  Regine,  usque  festum  Sancti 
Michaelis  anno  viij,  per  visum  et  testimonium  Johannis  Golafre,  contrarotulatoris  ibidem; 
a  quo  quidem  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  viij°,  predictus  Thomas  Chaucer,  firmarius 
ibidem,  est  inde  computaturus. 

Recepta. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  cclv  li.  xiij  s.  de  firma  maneriorum  et  hundredi  predictorum 
sibi  dimissorum  ad  firmam  pro  cxxvij  li.  xvj  j.  vj  d.  per  annum  solvendis  ad  predictos 
terminos  Pasche  et  Sancti  Michaelis  equaliter,  sicut  supra  continetur,  videlicet,  per  quat- 
tuor  huius  [modi]  terminos  infra  predictum  tempus  huius  compoti  accidentes,  sicut  con¬ 
tinetur  in  duobus  rotulis  ipsius  firmarii  de  particulis  hie  in  thesauro  liberatis, 

Summa  Recepte,  cclv  li.  xiij  j.  De  quibus 

Expensa. 

Idem  computat  soluisse1  pro  vadiis  diversorum  hominum  conductorum  ad  proster- 
nendas  tam2  spinas  et  tenetum  [for  tenectum,  brushwood ]  in  boscis  Regine  vocatis 
Bladonwode  et  Wotonwode  pro  sepibus  infra  predictum  parcum  de  Wodestoke  inde 
faciendis  quam  [ad]  operan[dum]3  super  factura  earundem  sepium  infra  eundem  parcum, 
necnon  clausura  del  [sic]  Sprynge  infra  boscos  predictos  pro  salvacione  del  Sprynge  in 

1  MS,  solut. 

2  So  in  MS;  but  tam  should  precede  ad. 

8  MS,  operanc. 
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eisdem  boscis,  ac  vadiis  diversorum  prosteraencium  brusuram  pro  feris  domini  Regis 
tempore  yemali  sustinendis,  ac  etiam  vadiis  unius  hominis  ad  furcandum  fenum  ad  carectas 
manerii  predicti  tempore  yemali  pro  feris  predictis  sustinendis  [MS  sustinand]  tarn  diebus 
ferialibus  quam  festivalibus,  necnon  vadiis  cementariorum,  cum  eorum  servientibus,  operan- 
cium  et  laborancium  super  factura  [et]  reparacione  defectuum  murorum  parci  predicti  in 
diversis  locis  per  diversas  vices,  unacum  vadiis  diversorum  laborariorum  conductorum 
fodiencium  petras  pro  factura  et  emendacione  defectuum  murorum  predictorum,  inter 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  vj°  et  predictum  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  viij°  per 
visum  et  testimonium  Johannis  Golafre,  contrarotulatoris  Regis  ibidem  per  idem  tempus; 

per  breve 

Regis  patens  datum  vj°  die  Junii  anno  primo  supra  in  titulo  huius  compoti  annotatum, 
per  visum  et  testimonium  predicti  contrarotulatoris  et  sacramentum  ipsius  firmarii,  sicut 
continetur  in  dictis  duobus  rotulis  ipsius  firmarii,  necnon  [in]  duobus  aliis  rotulis  predicti 
contrarotulatoris  de  particulis  super  hunc  compotum  liberatis,  et  prout  huiusmodi  custus 
et  expensa  allocantur  Philipo  la  Vache,  nuper  firmario  domini  Regis  Ricardi,  nuper 
Regis  Anglie,  Rotulo  iiij  Rotulorum  Compotorum,  et  tempore  domini  Henrici  iiij11  nuper 
Regis  Anglie,  patris  Regis  huius,  Rotulo  secundo  Rotulorum  Compotorum;  et  [computat] 
soluisse  Rogero  Carpenter,  Johanni  Bowyer,  et  Georgeo  Bene  pro  factura  unius  magne 
pale  in  magno  stagno  pro  clausura  parci  ibidem  inter  molindinum  domini  Regis  &  le 
Rokeswode,  in  grosso  pro  carpentria  eiusdem  unacum  vadiis  laborariorum  operancium  et 
laborancium,  pro  scrutacione  fundamenti  eiusdem  ibidem,  ac  ad  prosternendum  maeremium 
pro  dicta  pale  inde  facienda,  necnon  carectis  conductis  pro  cariacione  eiusdem  maeremii 
de  Pynnesley  et  extra  parcum  pro  dicta  pale  inde  facienda  infra  tempus  predictum, 
viij  li.  j  d.  ob.  [i8:o:ij4],  per  breve  et  sacramentum  predicta,  necnon  per  testimonium 
contrarotulatoris  predicti,  sicut  continetur  ibidem;  et  [r.c.]  in  denariis  solutis  pro  empcione 
pratorum  tarn  infra  parcum  quam  extra  de  Langacre,  unde  ccxxxvj  carectate  feni, 
unacum  vadiis  et  expensis  factis  pro  falcacione,  levacione,  et  collectione  feni  pratorum 
predictorum,  necnon  conducione  diversarum  carectarum  de  Wodestoke  et  Hensyngton  ad 
cariandum  dictum  fenum  pratorum  predictorum  de  Langacre  usque  manerium  de  Wode¬ 
stoke,  in  grangeam  infra  parcum  tassandum  pro  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  ibidem, 
necnon  ix  tassis  et  vj  carectatis  feni,  viij  tassis  pisarum  [yiY]  emptis  de  diversis  personis 
in  patria  per  diversas  vices  ultra  predictum  fenum  provenientem  de  pratis  supradictis  et 
super  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  infra  parcum  predictum  causa  magne  yemis  et  nivis 
accidencium  infra  tempus  huius  compoti  expenditis,  lxiiij  li.  iiij  s.  x  d.  per  idoneum  breve 
Regis  ac  sacramentum  firmarii  predicti,  per  visum  et  testimonium  contrarotulatoris  pre¬ 
dicti,  sicut  continetur  ibidem,  de  quibus  quidem  ccxxxvj  carectatis  feni  provenientibus  de 
pratis  predictis  in  parco  predicto  et  Langacre  idem  firmarius  debet  respondere,  et  respondet 
infra;  et  in  pane,  vino,  [et]  cera  pro  minutis  candelis  et  torcheis  emptis  pro  missis  in 
capella  manerii  predicti  celebrandis,  unacum  virgis4  tele  linee  [jtY]  similiter  emptis  et 
expenditis  super  factura  unius  aube  et  unius  amys  inde  factarum  pro  capella  predicta, 
et  aliis  necessariis  capelle  predicte  pro  missis  et  divino  servicio  ibidem  faciendo  per 
diversas  vices  infra  predictum  tempus  huius  compti,  xxxi.  vj  d.,  per  breve  Regis  pre¬ 
dictum  et  sacramentum  et  testimonium  predicta  sicut  continetur  ibidem,  et  sicut  huiusmodi 
custus  et  expense  allocantur  in  compoto  predicti  Philipi  nuper  firmarii  ibidem,  Rotulo 
supradicto ;  et  in  feodis  et  vadiis  consuetis  locum  tenentis  predicti  Thome,  duorum  capel- 
lanorum  divina  [servicia]  pro  animabus,  progenitorum  Regis  in  capella  predicta  celebran- 
tium,  quolibet  eorum  capienti  per  annum  Cs.,  unius  janitoris  et  unius  gardinarii,  utroque 
capienti  per  diem  ij  [</.],  predicti  Johannis  supervisoris  manerii  et  unius  hominis  cus- 
todientis  prata  infra  parcum  predictum,  utroque  capienti  j  d.  ob.  [i pid.],  ac  in  vadiis 


4  MS,  virg,  etc.  Probably  a  numeral  has  been  accidentally  omitted  before  virg. 
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duorum  parcariorum  in  .dicto  parco  de  Wodestoke,  utroque  capienti  per  diem  iij  d.,  unacum 
xxvj  j.  viij  d.  per  annum  pro  duobus  parcariis,  sibi  factis  de  dono  Regis  pro  logiis  suis 
iuxta  magnam  laundam  ex  antiqua  consuetudine  facta,  videlicet,  pro  duobus  annis  per 
tempus  huius  compoti  lxxij  li.  iiij  j.  ij  d.,  per  breve  Regis  predictum  et  per  sacramentum 
et  testimonium  predicta,  sicut  continetur  ibidem,  et  sicut  huiusmodi  feoda,  vadia,  et  dona 
allocantur  in  compoto  dicti  [Philipi]  nuper  firmarii  ibidem,  Rotulo  predicto  Rotulorum 
Compotorum;  et  in  clavis  ferreis  de  diversis  sortibus,  tabulis,  lathis,  lathnaylles,  calce, 
et  aliis  necessariis  empcis  et  expenditis  circa  emendacionem  defectuum  domus  lardrarie 
[jic]  infra  dictum  manerium  vocatum  prive  lardarium,  de  domo°  cooperiendo,  et  magne 
coquine  manerii,  unius  domus  supervisoris,  hostii  magni  stabuli,  et  aliorum  locorum 
necessariorum  reparandorum  et  emendandorum  per  diversas  vices  infra  manerium  pre¬ 
dictum,  unacum  vadiis  cementariorum,  tegulatorum,  sclatariorum,  et  aliorum  operariorum 
et  laborariorum  operancium  et  laborancium  super  reparacionibus  et  emendacionibus  defec¬ 
tuum  predictorum,  necnon  fodiencium  sclattas  in  campis  pro  coopertura  domorum  pre- 
dictorum,  cum  cariagio  eorundem  usque  manerium  predictum,  unacum  vadiis  carectariorum 
manerii  predicti  per  diversas  vices  infra  predictum  tempus  huius  compoti,  xxxix  li. 
ij  s.  xj  d.,  per  breve  Regis  predictum  ac  per  sacramentum  et  testimonia  predicta,  sicut 
continetur  ibidem,  et  prout  huiusmodi  custus  et  expense  allocantur  prefato  Philippo  la 
Vache  et  aliis  nuper  firmariis  ibidem  dicto  Rotulo  Compotorum. 

Summa  expense — ccxxv  li.  vj  s.  iij  d.  Et  debet  xxx  li.  vj  s.  ix  d.  Et  respondit 
in  Rotulo  viij°  Regis  huius  in  Item  Berk’, 

Recepta  feni  et  pisorum. 

Item  reddit  compotum  de  cxxxviij  carectatis  feni  de  remanencia  ad  festum  Sancti 
Michaelis  anno  vjt0  Regis  huius  pro  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  infra  parcum  predictum 
tempore  yemali  sequenti,  prout  continetur  in  compoto  ipsius  Fermarii  ibidem  a  festo 
Sancti  Michaelis  anno  vjt0  usque  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  proximo  sequentem,  sicut  con- 

XX 

tinetur  in  dicto  rotulo  de  particulis;  et  de  iiij  xiiij  [94]  carectatis  feni  provenientibus  de 
pratis  infra  parcum  predictum  de  Langacre  tempore  estivale  anno  vij°,  et  eo  minus  propter 
siccitatem  adtunc  accidentem,  pro  sustentacione  ferarum  tempore  yemali,  sicut  continetur 
ibidem;  et  de  ciiij  carectatis  feni  provenientibus  de  pratis  predictis  tempore  estivali 
anno  viij  pro  sustentacione  ferarum  tempore  yemali  tunc  proximo  sequenti,  sicut  con¬ 
tinetur  ibidem ;  et  de  ix  tassis  et  vj  carectatis  feni,  viij  tassis  et  j  carectata  pisorum  receptis 
de  empcione  diversorum  hominum  in  patria  pro  feris  predictis  tempore  yemali  dicto  anno 
viiij”,  sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

Summa  recepte,  videlicet,  cccxl  carectate  et  ix  tassi  feni,  viij  tassi,  j  carectata  pisorum ; 
de  quibus  idem  computat  expendisse  circa  sustentacionem  ferarum  Regis  infra  parcum 
predictum  de  Wodestoke  tempore  yemali  annis  vij  et  viij0  infra  predictum  tempus  huius 
compoti  cc  carectatas  ix  tassos  feni,  viij  tassos  j  carectatam  pisorum,  per  sacramentum 
ipsius  firmarii,  sicut  continetur  ibidem;  et  in  remanencia  in  grangia  pro  sustentacione 
ferarum  Regis  infra  parcum  predictum,  cxl  carectate,  sicut  continetur  ibidem;  de  quibus 
quidem  cxl  carectatis  idem  firmarius  debet  respondere;  et  respondit  infra. 

B.  Account  of  Thomas  Chaucer  of  the  Farm  of  Woodstock,  from  September 

30,  1420,  to  September  30,  1421 

Compotus  Thome  Chaucer,  firmarii  manerii  Regis  de  Wodestoke,  Hamburgh, 
Wotton,  et  Stonefeld  cum  omnibus  membris  et  hamlettis  suis  ac  aliis  proficuis  et  omnibus 
eorum  pertinenciis,  necnon  hundredo  de  Wotton  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis  in  Comitatu 
Oxonie,  ad  terminum  vite  sue,  tarn  ex  concessione  et  assignacione  domini  Henrici  nuper 


6  MS,  dono. 
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Regis  Anglie  iiij11  post  conquestum,  quam  ex  concessione  et  confirmacione  predicti  nuper 
Regis  ac  domini  Regis  nunc,  sicut  continetur  in  litteris  patentibus  dicti  nunc  Regis  datis 
vj°  die  Junii  anno  primo  penes  ipsum  firmarium  remanentibus,  aliasque  in  compoto  suo 
inde  proximo  precedenti  plenius  annotatis :  Johannis  Wachet  et  Simonis  Somertone,  at- 
tornatorum  ipsius  firmarii,  sicut  continetur  in  Memorandis  de  anno  ix°  inter  attornatos 
de  termino  Sancti  Hillarii  ex  parte  Rememoratoris  Thesaurarii  pro  eodem  firmario, 
videlicet,  tam  de  firma  manerii  et  hundredi  predictorum,  quam  de  custubus  et  expensis 
per  idem  firmarium  factis  super  reparaciones  domorum  dicti  manerii  de  Wodestoke  cum 
clausura  parci  ibidem,  necnon  circa  empcionem  et  facturam  feni,  prostracionem  brusure 
pro  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  infra  parcum  predictum,  acetiam  [de]  solucionibus 
feodorum  et  vadiorum  diversorum  officiariorum  ibidem,  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  anno 
viij°,  ante  quod  festum  idem  firmarius  alias  inde  computavit  Rotulo  viij°  Rotulorum 
Compotorum,  usque  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  tunc  proximo  sequentem,  per  visum  et 
testimonium  Johannis  Golafre,  contrarotulatoris  ibidem  per  idem  tempus,  a  quo  quidem 
festo  idem  firmarius  est  alias  inde  computaturus. 

Recepta  denariorum 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ccxxvij  li.  xvj  j.  vj  d.  de  firma  manerii  et  hundredi  pre¬ 
dictorum  sic  sibi  ad  firmam  dimissorum,  solvendis  annuatim  ad  terminos  Pasche  et 
Sancti  Michaelis  equaliter,  sicut  continetur  in  litteris  Regis  patentibus  supradictis,  ac  etiam 
in  dicto  compoto  proximo  precedenti,  videlicet,  pro  eisdem  terminis  infra  dictum  tempus 
huius  compoti  accidentibus,  sicut  continetur  in  quodam  Rotulo  ipsius  firmarii  de  particulis 
hie  in  thesauro  liberato ;  et  de  xviij  iiij  d.  receptis  de  precio  xij  carectatarum  feni  debil- 
itati  et  nigrati  per  magnam  habundanciam  ymbris,  sic  loti  et  debilitati  quod  non  valebat 
pro  sustentacione  ferarum  ibidem,  per  idem  firmarium  de  ea  causa8  sic  venditi,  ut  dicit 
super  sacramentum  suum  et  sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

Summa  Recepte — cxxviij  li.  xiiij  s.  x  d.  de  quibus 

Expensa. 

Idem  computat6 7  soluisse  pro  vadiis  diversorum  hominum  [conductorum]  quam  ad  pros- 
ternendum  tenetum  in  bosco  Regis  vocato  Bladonwode  pro  sepibus  infra  predictum  parcum 
de  Wodestoke  inde  faciendis,  quam  ad  sepes  illas  cum  eodem  teneto  faciendas  infra  eundem 
parcum,  necnon  ad  copicium  ubi  dictum  tenetum  fuit  prostratum  claudendum  pro  salvacione 
del  Sprynge  dicti  copicii,  ac  vadiis  diversorum  hominum  ad  prosternendam  brusuram  pro 
feris  Regis  ibidem  tempore  yemali  inde  sustinendis  conductorum,  acetiam  vadiis  unius 
hominis  conducti  tam  ad  furcandum  fenum  ad  carectam  manerii  predicti  tempore  yemali 
pro  eisdem  feris  inde  sustinendis,  quam  ad  furcandum  tenetum  ad  carectam  predictam 
pro  predictis  sepibus  inde  faciendis,  necnon  vadiis  cementariorum  cum  eorum  servientibus 
operancium  super  factura,  reparacione,  et  emendacione  murorum  parci  predicti  in  diversis 
locis  per  diversas  vices  infra  dictum  tempus  huiusmodi  compoti,  xx  li.  xvij  s.  iij  d.  per 
predictum  breve  supra  in  titulo  huius  compoti  annotatum,  ac  per  visum  et  testimonium 
contrarotulatoris  predicti  necnon  sacramentum  firmarii  predicti,  sicut  continetur  tam  in 
quodam  rotulo  eiusdem  firmarii  quam  in  quodam  alio  rotulo  predicti  contrarotulatoris  de 
particulis  hie  in  thesauro  liberatis,  et  prout  huiusmodi  custus  et  expense  Philipo  la 
Vache,  Chivaler,  nuper  firmario,  tam  rotulo  iiij0  domini  Ricardi,  nuper  Regis  Anglie, 
secundi  post  conquestum,  quam  rotulo  secundo  domini  Henrici,  patris  Regis  nunc,  rotul¬ 
orum  compotorum,  acetiam  in  dicto  compoto  ipsius  nunc  firmarii  ibidem  de  anno  proximo 

XX 

precedenti  alias  allocantur;  et  in  denariis  solutis  pro  C  iiij  viij  [188]  carectatis  feni 
emptis  in  herbagio  tam  in  pratis  infra  parcum  quam  in  quodam  prato  vocato  Langeacre 

6  MS,  ea  decausa. 

7  MS,  computat. 
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extra  dictum  parcum  de  Wodestoke  super  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  ibidem  tempore 
yemali,  similiter  cum  falcacione,  levacione,  et  collectione  feni  predicti,  acetiam  cariagio 
euisdem  feni  de  [prato]  predicto8  usque  in  grangeam  Regis  infra  dictum  parcum  ad 
huiusmodi  fenum  intus  hospitandum  ordinatam  per  tempus  predictum,  xxiij  li.  vij  j.  v  d. 
per  breve  et  testimonium  predicta  ac  per  sacramentum  eiusdem  firmarii,  sicut  continetur 
ibidem,  de  quibus  quidem  carectatis  feni  idem  firmarius  debet  Regi  respondere,  et  respondit 
infra ;  et  in  pane  et  vino  pro  missis  in  capella  manerii  predicti  inde  celebrandis,  necnon  cera 
pro  cereis  et  minutis  candelis  in  eadem  capella  inde  faciendis  emptis  et  in  divinis  serviciis 
ibidem  expensis  in  usum  positum,  vij  s.  iiij  d.  per  breve,  testimonium,  et  sacramentum 
predicta,  sicut  continetur  ibidem,  et  prout  custus  et  expense  pro  pane,  vino,  et  cera  prefato 
Phiiipo  et  Thome  rotulis  compotorum  supradictis  alias  allocantur;  et  in  feodo  et  vadio 
consuetis  locum  tenentis  predicti  Thome,  duorum  capellanorum  divina  [servicia]  pro 
animabus  progenitorum  Regis  in  capella  predicta  celebrantium,  quolibet  eorum  capienti 
per  annum  (c  s.),  unius  janitoris  et  unius  gardinarii,  utroque  capienti  per  diem  ij  d.,  unius 
supervisoris  et  unius  hominis  custodientium  prata  infra  parcum  predictum,  utroque  capienti 
per  diem  j  d.  ob  [il/2  d.],  ac  duorum  parcariorum  ibidem  iij  d.,  similiter  cum  xxvj  s.  viij  d. 
solutis  eisdem  parcariis  de  dono  Regis  pro  logiis  suis  iuxta  magnam  laundam  ex  antiqua 
consuetudine,  utroque  capienti  per  annum  xiij  j.  iiij  d.,  scilicet  per  predictum  tempus  huius 
compoti,  xxxvj  li.  ij  s.  j  d.,  per  breve,  testimonium,  et  sacramentum  supradicta,  sicut  con¬ 
tinetur  ibidem,  et  prout  huiusmodi  vadia,  feodi,  et  donum  eisdem  Phiiipo  et  Thome  rotulis 
compotorum  predictis  allocantur;  et  in  lathes,  lathenaylles,  bordenaylles,  cloutenaylles, 
slattes,  slaktepynnes,  calce,  sondro,  et  aliis  diversis  necessariis  emptis  et  provisis  pro 
reparacione  et  emendacione  diversorum  defectuum  diversorum  domorum  et  locorum  infra 
manerium  predictum  necessariorum  reparandi  et  emendandi  indigencium  per  diversas  vices 
infra  dictum  tempus  huius  compoti  et  in  eisdem  reparacionibus  expenditis,9  necnon  com- 
bustione  cx  quarteriorum  calcis  in  uno  lymepitte  infra  dictum  manerium  in  parte  nondum 
expenditorum  in  reparacionibus  predictis,  unacum  cariagio  rerum  predictarum  a  diversis 
locis  ubi  emebantur  et  providebantur  usque  domos  et  loca  predicta,  necnon  vadiis  et 
stipendiis  carpentariorum,  sarratorum,  slaktatorum,  et  aliorum  operariorum  et  laboratorum 
super  reparacionibus  et  emendacionibus  predictis  tarn  ad  taxas  quam  ad  dietas  per  diversas 
vices  infra  idem  tempus  operancium  et  laborancium,  acetiam  vadiis  carectariorum10 
manerii  predicti  similiter  operancium  ibidem  per  diversas  vices  infra  idem  tempus,  xxxj  li. 
ij  s.  xj  d.,  per  breve,  testimonium,  et  sacramentum  predicta,  sicut  continetur  ibidem,  et 
prout  huismodi  custus  et  expense  pro  huiusmodi  reparacionibus  ibidem  prefato  Phiiipo 
et  Thome  dictis11  rotulius  compotorum  alias  allocantur,  de  quibus  quidem  cx  quarteriis 
calcis,  idem  firmarius  debet  Regi  respondere,  et  respondit  infra. 

Summa  expense . cxj  li.  xvij  s.,  et  debet  xvj  li.  xvij  s.  x  d.,  et  respondit  in 

rotulo  viij°  Regis  huius  in  Item  Berk’  post  aliud  debitum  suum. 

Recepta  feni. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  cxl  carectatis  feni  receptis  de  remanencia  compoti  anni 
proximo  precedenti  super  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  infra  parcum  predictum  tempore 

XX 

yemali  supradicto  anno  viij  °,  sicut  continetur  in  dictis  rotulis  de  particulis ;  et  de  C  iiij  viij 
[188]  carectatis  feni  receptis  de  empcione  super  sustentacione  ferarum  predictarum  dicto 
tempore  yemali  anno  viij0,  sicut  continetur  ibidem. 

Summa,  cccxxviij  carectate  feni,  de  quibus 


8  MS,  predicti. 

8  MS,  et  expend. 

10  MS,  carectat. 

u  MS,  dcus. 
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Expensa  feni. 

Idem  computat  expendisse  super  sustentacione  ferarum  predictarum  dicto  tempore 
yemali  anno  viij0,  cxl  carectatas  feni  sicut  continetur  in  dictis  rotulis,  et  in  vendicione 
ut  supra  xij  carectatas  feni,  sicut  continetur  ibidem;  et  remanent  in  grangea  pro  sus¬ 
tentacione  [ferarum]  Regis  infra  parcum  predictum,  clxxvj  carectate  feni,  sicut  con¬ 
tinetur  ibidem;  de  quibus  quidem  clxxvj  carectatis  idem  firmarius  debet  Regi  respondere, 
et  respondit  infra. 

Summa  que  supra;  et  eque 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  cx  quarteriis  calcis  receptis  de  combustione  unius  lymepitte 
infra  manerium  predictum  per  predictum  tempus  huius  compoti,  sicut  continetur  in  dictis 
rotulis  de  particulis. 

Summa,  cx  quarteria  calcis,  de  quibus 

Idem  computat  expendisse  in  reparacione  diversorum  domorum  infra  manerium 
predictum  per  predictum  tempus  huius  compoti  xxx  quarteria  calcis,  sicut  con¬ 
tinetur  in  dictis  rotulis  de  particulis,  et  remanent  infra  manerium  pro  stauro  euisdem, 

XX  XX 

iiij  [8o]  quarteria  calcis,  sicut  continetur  ibidem ;  de  quibus  iiij  quarteria  calcis  idem 
firmarius  debet  Regi  respondere,  et  respondit  infra. 

Thomas  Chaucer,  firmarius  Regis  de  Wodestok  [respondet]  de  clxxvj  carectatis  feni 
in  custodia  sua  remanentibus  super  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  in  parco  de  Wodestoke 
tempore  yemali,  sicut  supra  continetur. 

XX 

Idem  Thomas  [respondet]  de  iiij  quarteriis  calcis  in  custodia  sua  remanentibus  pro 
stauro  dicti  manerii  de  Wodestoke,  sicut  supra  continetur. 

The  two  accounts  above  are  enrolled  accounts,  giving  merely  bare  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  meticulous  detail  of  the  farmer’s  own  “particulars”  (particule) . 
Luckily,  one  of  these  particule,  that  for  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI  (1422-23) 
is  preserved,  and  is  here  given  in  full. 

C.  Account  of  Thomas  Chaucer  of  the  Farm  of  Woodstock  from  September 

30,  1422,  to  September  30,  1423 

Public  Record  Office,  Exchequer,  Accounts,  Q.R.,  Bundle  546,  No.  6. 

Compotus  Thome  Chaucer,  custodis  et  firmarii  domine  Regine  de  Wodestoke  et 
Hauneburghe  cum  pertinenciis  ac  pratorum  Regine  de  Wodstoke,  tarn  de  cxxvij  li. 
xvj  s.  vj  d.  de  firma  eiusdem  manerii  quam  de  misis,  custibus,  et  expensis  factis  circa 
clausuram  pratorum  parci,  prosternendam  bruscuram  et  campos  feni  pro  sustentacione 
ferarum  domine  Regine,  reparacionem  et  emendacionem  diversorum  domorum  et  aliorum 
edificiorum,  necnon  empcionem  diversorum  necessariorum  ad  dictum  manerium  pertinen- 
cium  et  clausuras  eiusdem  parci  tangencium,  ac  etiam  vadia  officiariorum  ibidem,  a  festo 
Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli  anno  regni  Henrici  sexti  primo  usque  idem  festum  Sancti 
Michaelis  extunc  proximo  sequentem  anno  regnP  eiusdem  Regis  secundo. 

Arreragium.  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  viij  li.  viij s.  vj  d.  de  arreragio  firme  compoti  sui 
anni  precedenti.  Summa,  viij  li.  viij  s.  vj  d. 

Firma.  Et  de  cxxvij  li.  xvj  s.  vj  d.  de  firma  predicta  pro  tempus  compoti.  Summa, 
cxxvij  li.  xvj  j.  vj  d. 

Summa  totalis  Recepte  cum  arreragio,  cxxxvj  li.  vs. 


72  MS,  r  r  eiusdem  Regis. 
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[Expensa] 

Clausura  pratorum. 

Et  (reddit  compotum)  in  stipendio  et  conduccione  Johannis  Walden,  Johannis  Rop- 
kin,  Johannis  Mason,  William  Piper,  et  Johannis  atte  Welle  prosternencium  tenectum  pro 

XX 

sepibus  infra  parcum  inde  faciendis,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  iiij  xix  [98]  dies, 
quolibet  capienti  per  diem  iij  d.,  xxiiij  s.  ix  d. 

In  conduccione  Thome  Bekbrok,  Johannis  Colle,  Johannis  Weller,  Thome  Tanner, 
Johannis  Walden,  Thome  Heynes,  Johannis  Mason,  Thome  Tobon,13  et  Thome  Smythe, 
pro  factura  sepium  infra  parcum,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  ccxliiij  dies,  quilibet 
capiens  per  diem  iij  d.,  lxj  s. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  Foxe,  Willelmi  West,  Johannis  Terry,  Johannis  Temple, 
et  Willelmi  Colgrove,  cum  carectis  suis,  cariantium  tenectum  pro  dictis  sepibus  a  Bladon 
Wode  usque  parcum  predictum,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  lj  dies,  quilibet  capiens 
per  diem  xd.,  xlij  s.  vj  d. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  Warnere  et  Johannis  Colies  pro  clausura  de  Langenacre, 
quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  xviij  dies,  utroque  capienti  per  diem  iij  d.,  iiij  s.  vj  d. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  Ropkyn,  Johannis  Mason,  Johannis  Geffes14  pro  clausura  de 
la  Streyte,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  xxj  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  iij  d., 
v  s.  iiij  d. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  Ropkyn,  Johannis  Mason,  et  Willelmi  Piper  pro  clausura 
unius  copice  ubi  tenectum  pro  sepibus  infra  parcum  prostratum  fuit,  quasi  unus  eorum 
conductus  per  xxxj  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  iij  d.,  vij  s.  ix  d. 

Summa,  vij  li.  v  j.  ix  d. 

Prosternacio  brusci 

In  conduccione  Johannis  Bury,  Willelmi  Piper,  Johannis  Krys,  Johannis  atte  Welle, 
et  Johannis  Hogges,  prosternencium  bruscum  pro  feris  domine  Regine  tempore  yemali 
sustentandis,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  cccxxvij  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem 
iij  d.,  iiij  It.  xxj  d. 

In  conduccione  Willelmi  Weste,  Willelmi  Colgrove,  cariantium  fenum  de  grangia 
circiter  le  trayne  pro  feris  domine  Regine  tempore  yemali,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus 
xxxj  dies,  utroque  capienti  per  diem  x  d.,  xxv  s.,  x  d. 

In  conduccione  unius  hominis  tarn  ad  furcandum  fenum  ad  carectas  manerii  tempore 
yemali  pro  feris  domine  Regine  sustentandis,  quam  ad  furcandum  tenectum  pro  sepibus 
infra  parcum  inde  faciendis,  per  cxij  dies,  capientis  per  diem  iij  d.,  xxv  s.  iij  d. 

Summa,  vij  li.  ij  s.  x  d. 

Reparacio  murorum  circa  parcum. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  Salisbury,  Willemi  Cuttbrugge,  Roberti  Mason,  et  Johannis 
Mason,  cementariorum,  pro  factura  et  reparacione  murorum  citra  parcum  per  diversas 
dies,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  cclxxv  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  v  d.,  cxiiij  s. 
vij  d. 

In  conduccione  Thome  Tannere  et  Thome  Heryng  de  serviendis“  dictis  cementariis, 

XX 

quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  iiij  x  [90]  dies,  utroque  capienti  per  diem  iij  d.,  xxij  s.  vj  d. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  atte  Welle  et  Johannis  Ropkyn  ad  fodiendas  petras  apud 
Podeshull  pro  dictis  muris  faciendis,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  xlix  dies,  utroque 
capienti  per  diem  iij  d.,  xij  j.  iij  d. 

“Deleted  in  MS,  and  over  it  is  written,  quia  non  testatur  per  cout[ rarotulatorem ] . 

11  Deleted  in  MS,  and  over  it  is  written,  quia  non  testatur  per  cont[rarotulatorcm] . 

“  MS,  servient. 
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In  conduccione  Johannis  Foxe  cum  carecta  sua  per  xj  dies  ad  cariandas  petras  de 
Podeshull  usque  muros  parci,  capiens  per  diem  x  d.,  ix  s.  ij  d. 

Summa,  vij  li.  xviij  s.  vj  d. 

Custus  pratorum. 

Et  solutum  pro  prima  vestura  omnium  pratorum  tarn  infra  parcum  quam  extra  in 
Langenacre  sic  tradita  domine  Regine  per  consilium  eiusdem,  xvj  li. 

Et  solutum  pro  falcacione  prati  de  Langenacre  hoc  anno  ad  thaxam,  xiij  j.  vj  d. 

Et  solutum  pro  spersione  eiusdem  prati  in  herbagio,  xx  d. 

Et  in  levacione  feni  eiusdem  prati  per  diversos  homines  et  mulieres  conductos 

XX 

per  iiij  xvi  [96]  dies,  capientes  per  diem  ij  d.,  xvj 

Et  in  diversis  carectis  conductis  ad  cariandum  dictum  fenum  de  Langenacre  usque 
ad  manerium,  quasi  una  carecta  conducta  per  xxij  dies,  capiens  per  diem  x  d.,  xviij  s.  iiij  d. 

In  conduccione  diversorum  operariorum  ad  tassandum  dictum  fenum  in  grangia, 
quasi  unus  conductus  per  xx  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  iiij  d.,  vs. 

In  conduccione  diversorum  hominum  ad  falcandum  pratum  infra  parcum,  quasi  unus 
eorum  conductus  per  xxxviij  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  vij  d.,  xxij  s.  ij  d. 

In  spersione  herbagii  eorundem  pratorum,  ij  y.  viij  d. 

Et  in  levacione  feni  eiusdem  per  diversos  homines  et  mulieres  conductos,  quasi  unus 
eorum  conductus  per  cxliiij  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  ij  d.,  xxiiij  s. 

In  diversis  operariis  conductis  ad  tassandum  dictum  fenum  in  grangia,  quasi  unus 
eorum  conductus  per  xlj  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  iij  d.,  xs.  iiij  d. 

In  conduccione  diversarum  carectarum  pro  feno  eorundem  pratorum  in  grangiam 
cariando,  quasi  una  carecta  conducta  per  xxviij  dies,  capiens  per  diem  x  d.,  xxiij  iiij  d. 

In  conduccione  unius  hominis  tarn  ad  furcandum  fenum  ad  carectas  manerii  de 
Langenacre  quam  de  feno  infra  parcum  per  viij  dies,  capientis  per  diem  iij  d.,  ij  s. 

In  pane  et  vino  emptis  pro  capella  infra  manerium  hoc  anno  iij  i xd.,  in  vij  li.  cere 
emptis  de  Johanne  Milton,  precio  libre  vj  d.,  iij  s.  vj  d.  In  factura  eiusdem  cere,  precio 
libre  ob.  [p^d.],  iij  d.  ob.  In  ligacione  unius  massebok  et  pro  ij  quayere  pergameni 
v  vj  d.  Et  solutum  pro  lavacione  de  les  aubes  et  surples  ij  dP 
Summa,  xxiij  li.  vi  s.  ij  d. 

Conduccio  carecte  pro  manerio 

In  una  carecta  conducta  et  existenti  infra  manerium  predictum  per  clx  dies,  capienti 
per  diem  vj  d.,  tarn  pro  petris  ad  clausuram  parci  faciendam,  tinectum  pro  cepibus  inde 
faciendis,  fenum  pro  sustentacione  ferarum  ibidem,  quam  pro  aliis  necessariis  ibidem 
cariandis  infra  manerium,  iiij  li. 

Summa,  iiij  li. 

Vadia  et  feoda  officiariorum 

In  vadiis  Willelmi  Rasshe,  locum  tenentis,  et  ij  capellanorum  divina  [servicia] 
celebrantium  infra  manerium  predictum,  cuilibet  per  annum17  c  s.,  xv  li. 

In  vadiis  ij  parcariorum  ibidem,  unius  parcarii  apud  Cornebury,18  quolibet  capienti  per 
diem  iij  d.,  xiij  li.  xiij  s.  ix  d. 

In  vadiis  Johannis  Golafre,  gardinarii,  et  Willelmi  Russhe,  janitorii,10  utroque  capienti 
per  diem  ij  d.,  vj  li.  xx  d. 

10  The  last  three  items  are  deleted  in  MS,  and  over  it  is  written,  quia  non  constant  Regine. 

17  MS ,  a»t 

18  Deleted  in  MS,  and  over  it  is  written,  quia  non  allocatur  in  precedenti.  In  MS  accordingly, 
quolibet  is  deleted,  and  utroque  substituted;  and  the  amount  changed  to  ix  li.  ij  s.  vj  d. 

18  MS,  Janitorio. 
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In  vadiis  dicti  Johannis,  supervisoris,  et  unius  hominis,  custodientium  prata,  utroque 
capienti  per  diem  j  d.  ob.  [ilAd.],  iiij  li.  xj  j.  iij  d. 

Et  solutum  ij  parcariis  de  Wodestoke  de  dono  domine  Regine  pro  logiis  suis  iuxta 
magnum  launde,  ex  consuetudine  antiqua  annuatim  facta.20 

Summa,  xxxvj  li.  ij  s.  j  d. 

Custus  et  reparacio  del  haukehous 

Et  in  conduccione  Johannis  Hogekyns,  Johannis  Sklatter,  et  Thome  Sklattere,  batil- 
lancium  sklattes  pro  le  haukhouse  ultra  parcellas  anni  precedentis  factas,21  quasi  unus 
eorum  conductus  per  lx  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  vd.,  xxvj.  vd. 

In  conduccione  eorundem  sklattatorum  sklattancium  dictam  domum,  quasi  unus  eorum 
conductus  per  xxxv  dies,  quilibet  capiens  per  diem  v  d.,  xiiij  s.  vij  d. 

In  conduccione  Thome  Tannere  de  serviendo22  eisdem  sklattatoribus  per  xxvj  dies, 
capientis  per  diem  iij  d.,  vj  j.  vj  d. 

I 

Et  solutum  Johanni  Sklattere  pro  vj  m  [i.e.,  thousand]  de  sklatpynnes,  precio  millene 
iij  d.,  xviij  d. 

1 

Et  solutum  Johanni  Miltone  pro  m  de  latthes  ab  eo  empcis,  viij  s.  iiij  d. 

Et  solutum  eidem  pro  c  bordenailles  empcis,  xij  d. 

1 

Et  eidem  pro  vj  m  laithenailles  empcis,  precio  millene  xiiij  d.,  vij  j. 

11  1 

Et  eidem  pro  m  m  [i.e.,  2000]  spykynge,  precio  m  xiij  d.,  ij  s.  ij  d. 

1111 

Et  solutum  Thome  Jeffrey  de  Combe  pro  m  m  m  m  sklattes,  precio  millene  iij  s.,  xij  s. 

Et  solutum  Thome  Hulle  de  Combe  ad  cariandos  dictos  sklattes  per  iiij  dies,  capienti 
per  diem  x  d.,  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

Et  solutum  pro  sale  empto  ad  salsandam  ferinam  pro  domina  Regina  ibidem  cap- 
tam,  videlicet,  iiij  quarterii,  precio  quarterii  v  .?.  vj  d.,  xxij  j. 

Et  solutum  pro  ij  pipes  pro  dicta  ferina  interponenda  et  conservanda,  iij  j.23 

Summa,  iiij  li.  xxij  d. 

Reparacio  diversorum  defectuum  manerii. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  sklattere  et  Thome  sklattere,  sklattatorum,  pro  diversis  neces- 

XX 

sariis  infra  manerium  predictum  emendandis,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  iiij  x  [90] 
dies,  utroque  capienti  per  diem  v  d.,  xxxvij  s.  vj  d. 

Summa,  xxxvij  j.  vj  d. 

In  conduccione  Johannis  Andrewe  et  Ricardi  Shelle  ad  sarrandas  tabulas  et  plankes 
pro  diversis  necessariis  infra  manerium  predictum  emandandis,  videlicet,  pro  ostiis, 
fenestris,  et  aliis,  quasi  unus  eorum  conductus  per  xiiij  dies,  utroque  capienti  per  diem 
v  d.,  xvij  j.  xj  d. 

Summa,  xvij  s.  xj  d. 

XX 

Totalis,  iiij  xij  li.  xij  .y.  vij  d.  [£92  12s.  yd.] 

Liberatio  denariorum. 

50  MS,  fca. 

21  MS,  face. 

22  MS,  s’uient. 

23  In  the  MS  the  last  two  entries  are  deleted,  and  over  them  is  written,  quia  pertinet  ad  officium 
Thesaurarii  Hospicii  Regine. 
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Et  in  denariis  liberatis  Simoni  Campe,  nuper  Thesaurario  et  Generali  Receptori 
prefate  Regine  de  arreragio  compoti  sui  anni  precedentis,  vj  li.  vij  s.  iiij  d.,  per  acquiet- 
anciam  ipsius  Simonis  Campe  datam  septimo  die  Marcii  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  sexti 
primo,  solucionem  summe  predicte  testificantem  et  super  hunc  compotum  liberatam. 

Summa  liberationis  denariorum,  vj  li.  vij  s.  iiij  d. 

XX 


Summa  expense  et  liberacionis  denariorum,  iiij  xviij  li.  xix.?.  xj  d.  [£98  19 s.  nd.]. 
Et  debet  xxvij  li.  v  j.  j  d. ;  de  quibus  allocantur  eidem  iiij  li.  xj  s.  iij  d.  superius  disallocata 
pro  vadiis  unius  parcarii  apud  Cornebury  percipientis  iij  d.  per  diem,  pro  eo  quod  dictus 
parcarius  est  parcella  firme  sue  predicte,  et  prefata  Regina  tenetur  solvere  vadios  parcarii 
ibidem  iuxta  formam  Indenture  firme  predicte,  prout  allocabantur  Philippo  le  Vache 
nuper  firmario  ibidem  anno  xiiij°  Regis  Ricardi  secundi  ac  per  consideracionem  consilii 
Regine;  et  allocantur  eidem  xxvj.  liberati  Thesaurario  Hospicii  Regine  in  precio  iiij 
quarteriorum  salis,  precio  quarterii  v  s.  vj  d.,  ad  salsandam  farinam  pro  hospicio  Domine 
Regine  ibidem  captam,  et  pro  ij  pipis  vacuis,  precio  iij  s.,  empcis  pro  ferina  predicta  impo- 
nenda  et  conservanda,  sine  tallia ;  et  allocantur  eidem  xlj  j.  ij  d.  de  quodam  superplusagio, 
[deficit]  per  ipsum  habito  in  compoto  suo  Regine  reddito  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  anno 
quinto  Regis  Henrici  quinti  usque  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  proximo  sequentem  prout 
patet  in  pede  eiusdem  compoti,  unde  oneratur  supra  in  titulo  “Arreragium,”  de  quo  super¬ 
plusagio  non  habet  allocationem  pro  eo  quod  omnia  terre  et  tenementi  que  ad  dotem  ipsius 
Regine  seisita  fuerint  in  manus  dicti  nuper  Regis,  ideo  allocatur  hie  per  assencionem 
consilii  Regine ;  et  allocantur  eidem  v  j.  vj  d.  superius  disallocati  pro  ligacione  messalis 
et  pro  ij  quarternis  [.ric]  pergameni  emptis  ad  idem  messale,  et  [pro]  lavacione  des  aubes 
et  surples  sic  allocatis  per  consilium  Regine ;  et  debet  xxix  li.  ij  .y.  ij  d.,  quos  liberavit 
Johanni  Foxholes,  clerico,  Thesaurario  et  Generali  Receptori  prefate  Regine  primo  die 
Februarii  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  sexti  secundo  super  compotum. 

Et  quietus  est. 

Staurum  mortuum. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  vj  stales  ordinatis  ad  prosternendam  brueriam  pro  feris 
in  parco  ibidem,  [de]  j  sera  vocata  hangyngloke  et  j  feterlok  et  vj  stales  longis,  receptis 
de  remanencia  compoti  anni  precedentis. 

vj  stales  pro  sternacione  brueriam 

vj  stales  long’ 

j  sera,  vocata  hangyngloke 

j  feterlok 

Fenum. 

Et  de  clxiiij  carectatis  feni  receptis  de  remanencia  compoti  anni  proximo  precedentis 
super  sustentacione  ferarum  Regis  infra  parcum  predictum  tempore  yemali  anno  predicto ; 


Summa 


Que  omnia  rem¬ 
anent  pro  stauro 


manern. 


XX 

et  de  c  iiij  ij  [182]  carectatis  feni  receptis  de  empeione  ut  infra  super  sustentacione 
ferarum  tempore  yemali  hoc  anno. 

Summa,  cccxlvj  carectate  feni,  de  quibus 

Idem  computat  expendisse  super  sustentacione  ferarum  predictarum  dicto  tempore  yem¬ 
ali  anno  primo,  clxiiij  carectatas  feni ;  et  remanent  in  grangia  pro  sustentacione  ferarum 

XX  _  XX 

Regis  infra  parcum  predictum,  c  iiij  ij  [182]  carectate  feni;  de  quibus  quidem  c  iiij  ij 
carectatis  feni  idem  firmarius  debet  respondere,  et  respondent. 
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The  Account  of  Thomas  Chaucer  for  the  Agincourt  Campaign 
Public  Record  Office,  Exchequer,  Q.R.,  Bundle  4 7,  No.  29. 

I 

m.  1  Oxon. 

Particule  compoti  Thome  Chauncers,  Armigeri,  tarn  de  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis, 
quam  de  vadiis  suis  et  xj  hominum  ad  arma,  quolibet  ad  xij  d.,  et  xxxvj  sagittariorum, 
quolibet  ad  vj  d.  per  diem,  unacum  regardo  consueto  pro  se  et  dictis  hominibus  ad  arma 
iuxta  afferenciam  c  marcarum  pro  xxx  hominibus  ad  arma  per  quarterium  anni,  profecturis 
in  quodam  viagio  domini  Henrici  Vu,  nuper  Regis  Anglie,  patris  domini  Regis  nunc,  versus 
partes  Francie,  anno  regni  sui  tercio,  faciendo,  iuxta  vim  et  effectum  cuiusdam  indenture 
inter  dictum  nuper  Regem  et  prefatum  Thomam,  facte  xxix°  die  Aprilis  dicto  anno 
tercio,  penes  has  particulas  remanentis,  per  breve  dicti  nuper  Regis  de  privato  sigillo 
sue  [jfc]  datum  ixno  die  Marcii  anno  iiijt0  dicti  nuper  Regis  Thesaurario,  Baronibus, 
et  Camerariis  de  Scaccario  suo  directum,  irrotulatum  inter  memorandis  de  eodem  anno 
inter  brevia  directa  Baronibus  de  termino  Sancti  Hillare  pic]  ex  parte  Rememoratoris 
Regis,  rotulo  xxxiijci0,  ac  per  tenorem  articulorum  infra  idem  breve  inclusorum,  ir- 
rotulatorum  ibidem,  quorum  indenture,  brevis  et  tenoris  articulorum  condiciones  et 
effectus  in  titulo  compoti  Roberti  Babthorpe,  retentis  penes  dictum  nuper  Regem  in  viagio 
predicto  versus  partes  Francie  predictas,  irrotulati  Rotulo  compotorum  de  huiusmodi 
viagio,  annotantur,  specificantur,  et  declarantur,  ac  per  breve  Regis  Henrici  vj11  de  magno 
sigillo  suo  datum  xviij°  die  Novembris  anno  regni  sui  tercio  Thesaurario  et  Baronibus 
huius  Scaccarii  directum  irrotulatum  in  memorandis  de  termino  Sancti  Michaelis  dicto 
anno  tercio  inter  brevia  directa  Baronibus  de  eisdem  terminis  et  anno,  Rotulo  xxvto  ex 
parte  Rememoratoris  Regis :  Johannis  Rasch,  attornati  pro  eodem  Thoma,  sicut  continetur 
in  memorandis  huius  Scaccarii  inter  attornatos  de  termino  Sancti  Hilarii  anno  xmo  Regis 
huius  ex  parte  Rememoratoris  Regis  predicti,  videlicet,  tam  de  huiusmodi  recepcionibus 
denariorum,  iocalium,  perquisitorum  guerre,  quam  de  vadiis  et  regardis  ut  infra. 

Recepta  Scaccarii. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  clvi  li.  vij  s.  x  d.  ob.  receptis  de  Thesaurario  et  Camerariis 
ad  Receptam  Scaccarii,  termino  Pasche  anno  tercio  Regis  Henrici  quinti,  super  vadiis 
ipsius  Thome,  xj  hominum  ad  arma,  ac  vadiis  xxxvj  sagittariorum,  cum  eodem  Thoma 
retentorum  ad  secum  proficiscendum  versus  partes  predictas  in  viagio  Regis  supradicto, 
ad  duas  vices,  videlicet,  vjt0  die  Junii  dicto  anno  tercio  c  li.  et  sexto  die  Julii  eodem  anno 
lvj  li.  vij  r.  x  d.  ob.,  sicut  continetur  in  pelle  Memorandorum  ad  eandem  Receptam  de 
eisdem  termino  et  anno  et  cetera. 

Redempciones  et  perquisita  guerre. 

De  aliquibus  denariis  per  ipsum  receptis  seu  proficuis  provenientibus  de  tercia  parte 
proficuorum  lucri  ipsius  Thome  seu  de  tercia  parte  tercie  partis  proficuorum  lucri  retin- 
encie  ipsius  Thome  ut  de  prisonariis,  predis,  moneta,  auro,  argento,  seu  iocalibus,  valore 
x  marcarum  excedentibus,  in  viagio  predicto  non  reddit  compotum,  eo  quod  nullos  huius¬ 
modi  denarios  nec  proficua  de  huiusmodi  tercia  parte  lucri  ipsius  Thome  aut  de  tercia 
parte  tercie  partis  retinencie  sue  predicte  recepit  nec  recepisse  potuit  in  viagio  predicto 
ut  dicit  super  sacramentum  suum. 

Summa  Recepte,  clvj  li.  vij  s.  x  d.  ob. 

Vadia  et  regarda  cum  repassagio  maris 
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Idem  computat  in  vadiis  suis  et  xj  hominum  ad  arma,  quolibet  ad  xij  d.,  ac  xxxvj 
sagittariorum,  quolibet  ad  vj  d.  per  diem,  existencium  et  proficiscencium  in  commitiva  [jic] 
dicti  nuper  Regis  in  viagio  suo  predicto  versus  dictas  partes  Francie,  quorum  quidem 
hominum  ad  arma  et  sagittariorum  nomina  in  quadam  cedula  predicti  Thome  de  retinencia 
sua  super  hunc  compotum  liberata  singillatim  annotantur,  videlicet,  a  [MS.  ad]  viijV0 
die  Julii  dicto  anno  tercio,  quo  die  idem  computans  cum  hominibus  ad  arma  et  sagittariis 
suis  predictis  fuit  apud  Suthamtoniam  paratus  ad  proficiscendum  in  viagio  predicto, 
usque  xvjm  diem  Novembris  proximo  sequentem,  quo  die  Rex  applicuit  apud  Dovoriam 
in  Anglia  de  partibus  predictis,  et  ab  eodem  xvjmo  die  Novembris  anno  tercio  usque 
xxviiijtum  diem  eiusdem  mensis  tunc  proximo  sequentem  per  viijt0  dies,  scilicet,  in 
toto  per  unum  quarterium  anni  et  xlix  dies,  utroque  die  computato,  deductis  vij  li.  pro 
vadiis  dicti  computantis,  vacantis  per  [MS.  pro]  totum  tempus  predictum  causa  infirm- 
itatis,  iiij  li.  xviij  s.  pro  vadiis  duorum  hominum  ad  arma  de  numero  predicto,  apud 
Harflu[r]  mortuorum,  a  vjt0  die  Octobris  dicto  anno  tercio,  quo  die  primum  quarterium 
anni  finetur,  usque  xxiiijtum  diem  Novembris  tunc  proximo  sequentem,  per  xlix  dies, 


c  iiij  xviij  li.  ij  j.  [£198  2s.],  per  predicta  indenturam,  brevia,  et  tenorem  articulorum 
predictorum  supra  in  titulo  huius  compoti  annotatorum  et  per  sacramentum  ipsius 
computantis. 

Et  in  regardo  consueto  predictorum  Thome  et  xj  hominum  ad  arma,  iuxta  afferen- 
ciam  c  marcarum  pro  xxx  hominibus  ad  arma  pro  quarterium  anni,  scilicet,  per  predic¬ 
tum  tempus,  deductis  lxviij  5.  iiij  d.  ob.  pro  regardo  dicti  computantis  vacantis  per  tempus 
predictum,  xlvij  s.  x  d.  de  regardo  dictorum  duorum  hominum  ad  arma  apud  Harflu  [r] 
mortuorum  et  vacantium  per  predictos  xlix  dies . xxxv  li.  iiij  s.  ij  d.  ob.,  per  inden¬ 

turam,  brevia,  et  tenorem  articulorum  predictorum. 

Et  solut.  pro  reskippamento  ipsius  Thome  Chauncers,  predictorum  xj  hominum  ad 
arma  et  xxxvj  sagittariorum  de  villa  Cales  usque  Dovorriam  in  Anglia  post  bellum  de 
Agyncourte,  cum  xlviij  equis  suis,  pro  seipsis  et  hominibus  [MS.  homines]  suis,  videlicet, 
pro  quolibet  homine  ij  j.  et  pro  quolibet  equo  ij  s.,  deductis  xij  s.  pro  repassagio  ipsius 
Thome  et  predictorum  ij  hominum  ad  arma,  mortuorum  apud  Harflu[r],  et  trium  equorum 
suorum,  viij  li.  xvj  s.,  per  Indenturam,  brevia,  et  tenorem  articulorum  predictorum. 
Summa  vadiorum  et  1  ccxlij  li.  iij  s.  ij  d.  ob. ; 


regardorum,  cum  repar-  L  et  hec  [vie  ] 

XX 

sagio  maris  J  superplusagium  iiij  v  li.  xiiij  s.  iiij  d.  [£85  14^.  4c?.] 

Recepta  Jocalium. 

Et  oneratur  super  compotum  de  une  paire  Gardeviaundes  blanke,  pois  xxiiij  li. 
vj  unc.,  precio  xxxvj  li.  xv  s. ;  une  haut  coupe  et  une  Ewer  de  Count  Douglas  endorre, 
pois  xxiiij  li.  viij  unc.,  precio  xxxvij  li. ;  iiij  pottes  endorrez  ovesque  knoppes,  pois  xxviij  li. 
vij  unc.,  precio  xlij  li.  xvij  s.  vj  d. ;  une  Spiceplate  endorre,  pois  xvj  li.  vij  unc.,  precio 
xxiiij  li  xvij  .y.  vj  d. ;  ij  Ewers  endorrez  appelles  le  Piper  et  larblaster  ovec  une  lectrine 
dargent  ennorez  xij  li.  vij  unc.,  precio  xviij  li.  xvij  s.  vj  d. ;  une  come  de  Query,  precio 
Ivj.  ixd.,  precium  de  la  lb.  de  toutez  les  ioalez  avauntditz  pur  ceo  qils  soyent  veales  et 
debruses  xxx  s.,  pro  securitate  solucionis  clxiij  li.  iij  s.  iij  d.,  receptis  de  Ricardo 
Courteney,  nuper  Norvicensi  Episcopo,  nuper  Thesaurario  Camere  dicti  nuper  Regis 
Henrici  Vu  ac  Custode  iocalium  suorum,  pro  securitate  solucionis  secundi  quarterii 
viagii  predicti  per  indenturam  inde  apud  Westmonasterium  vj°  die  Junii  dicto  anno  tercio 
inter  eundem  Episcopum  et  prefatum  Thomam  factam  et  penes  has  particulas  remanentem : 
[non  reddit  eo  quod  dictus  Thomas  custodiebat  iocalia  predicta  absque  peioracione  eorun- 
dem  usque  finem  unius  anni  dimidii  et  unius  mensis  post  dictum  diem  recepcionis  eorundem 
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iocalium;  et  dictus  nuper  Rex  nec  aliquis  nomine  suo  in  fine  eiusdem  mens  is  nec  postea 
denarios  eidem  Thome  pro  vadiis  et  regardo  suis  ac  vadiis  et  regardis  hominum  retinencie 
sue  debitos  pro  dicto  secundo  quarterio  viagii  predicti  soluit.  Ideo  idem  Thomas  iocalia 
predicta  vendebat  pro  solucione  vadiorum  et  regardorum  predictorum  iuxta  formam  et 
effectum  Indenture  predicte  supra  in  titulo  huius  compoti  annotatur,  in  qua  continetur 
quod  predictus  Thomas  tenetur  restituere  iocalia  predicta  dicto  nuper  Regi  tempore  quo 
idem  nuper  Rex  voluit  acquietare  iocalia  predicta  infra  unum  annum  dimidium  et  unum 
mensem  post  recepcionem  eorundem  iocalium,  et  aliter  licebit  eidem  Thome  et  aliis 
quibuscumque  quibus  iocalia  predicta  erunt  per  dictum  Thomam  liberata  disponere  post 
finem  dicti  mensis  pro  iocalibus  predictis  ad  voluntatem  suam  absque  impeticione  dicti 
nuper  Regis  seu  heredum  suorum,  prout  in  eisdem  Indentura  plenius  continetur.]1  Que 
quidem  iocalia  remanent  in  custodia  ipsius  [MS.  ipsum]  Thome  Chauncers  ad  opus  Regis 
custodienda.  Debet  Regi  77  li.  iiij  s.  xj  d. 

II 

m.  3.  Ceste  endenture  fait  par  entre  Richard  Courtenay,  levesque  de  Norwic,  Tresorer 

del  Chambre  de  Roy  nostre  souverain  seignur . 2  de  ses  ioialx  dune  part  et  Thomas 

Chauncer,  esquier,  Boteler  dengletere,  retenuz  ovec  nostre  dit  seignur  le  Roy . 3 

servir  en  ceo  present  viage  as  parties  doutre  la  mer  par  un  an  entier  ovesque  xij 

launcz  luy  mesmez  accomptez  et . 4  archiers  dautre  part,  tesmoigne  que  le  dit 

Richard  par  vertue  et  commaundement  dez  lettrez  patentz  du  Roy  seales  de  soun  graunt 
seale,  ovesque  une  bille  sealee  du  signet  et  signee  par  lez  mayns  du  Tresover  dengletere, 
sur  ceo  luy  adresses  ad  delivere  au  dit  Thomas  primerement  une  paire  Gardeviaundes 
blanke,  pois  xxiiij  li.  vj  unc.,  precio  xxxvj  li.  xv  j. ;  item,  une  haut  coupe  et  une  Ewer  de 
Count  Douglas  endorre,  pois  xxiiij  li.  viij  unc.,  precio  xxxvij  li. ;  item,  iiij  pottes  endorrez 
ovesque  knoppes,  pois  xxviij  li.  vij  unc.,  precio  xlij  li.  xvij  s.  vj  d. ;  item,  une  Spiceplate 
endorre  pois  xvj  li.  vij  unc.,  precio  xxiv  li.  xvij  s.  vj  d. ;  item,  ij  Ewers  endorrez  appelles 
le  Piper  et  larblatser  ovec  une  lectrine  dargent  ennorres,  pois  xij  li.  vij  unc.,  precio  xviij  li. 
xvij  s.  vj  d. ;  item,  une  corne  de  Query,  precio  lv  s.  ix  d. ;  precium  de  la  lb.  de  toutes  les 
ioialx  avaunditz,  pur  ceo  qils  soyent  veales  et  debruses,  xxxr.;  lez  queux  ioialz  sount 
prisez  en  tout  al  value  de  clxiij  li.  iij  s.  iij  d.  pur  la  suirte  de  clxiij  li.  iij  .r.  iij  d.,  la  quele 
somme  il  doit  prendre  et  receivoir  pur  le  seconde  quarter  entier  de  lan  susdit,  solounc  la 
forme  et  purport  de  les  endenturs  sur  ceo  fetz  par  entre  le  Roy,  nostre  souvereigne  seignur 
avauntdite,  et  le  dit  Thomas,  son  homme  liege,  dount  le  iour  de  paiement  al  quele  le  Roy 
voelt  et  doit  quieter  lez  ioialx  avauntditz  par  cez  deputez  et  assignez,  ses  heirez  ou 
executourez  serra  le  iour  del  Circumsision  que  serra  lan  du  grace  mccccxvi  solonc  la 
course  et  computacion  de  leglise  dengletier;  purveu  toutz  foitz  que  le  dit  Thomas  soit 
tenu  de  bien  et  loialment  garder  les  ditz  ioialx  saunz  debrusement  ou  enpairement  dicelles 
en  ascun  manere  tansque  a  dit  iour,  si  come  il  voiet  ent  respondre  a  mesne  nostre  seignur 
le  Roy,  sez  heirez  ou  sez  executourez.  En  tesmoignunce  de  quele  chose  les  parties 
avauntditz  enterchaungablement  ount  mys  lour  sealez.  Doune  a  Westminstre  le  vj  iour 
de  June  la  du  [jiV]  reigne  nostre  dit  soveraigne  seignur  le  Roy  Henry  quint  puis  le  con- 
qest  tierce. 


1  The  portion  in  brackets  is  deleted  in  the  manuscript.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  that 
John  Rasshe  should  be  mistaken  about  the  jewels  being  sold;  but  no  other  interpretation  is  possible  on 
the  face  of  the  record. 

2  Corner  of  MS  torn  off. 

8  Corner  of  MS  torn  off. 

4  Corner  of  MS  torn  off. 
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III 

[Accompanying  these  documents  are  two  extracts  from  the  Issue  Rolls  of  the  Easter 
term,  3  Henry  V  (1415)] : 

Pascha,  anno  tercio  Henrici  quinti,  vj°  die  Junii. 

Thome  Chaucers,  scutifero,  retento  penes  dominum  Regem  per  indenturam  inter 
ipsum  dominum  Regem  et  prefatum  Thomam  confectam  pro  uno  anno  ad  proficiscendum 
cum  predicto  domino  Rege  in  propria  persona  sua  versus  partes  Francie  vel  alibi:  In 
denariis  sibi  liberatis  per  manus  proprias  super  vadiis  suis,  xj  hominum  ad  arma  et 
xxxvj  sagittariorum  cum  eodem  Thoma  retentorum  ad  proficiscendum  cum  predicto  domino 
Rege  versus  partes  predictas,  per  breve  de  privato  sigillo  inter  mandata  de  hoc  termino, 
et  prout  patet  per  alteram  partem  cuiusdam  indenture  inter  Thomam  Comitem  Arundell, 
Thesaurarium  Anglie  et  prefatum  Thomam  confecte  summam  subscriptam  testificantem 

remanentem  infra  Receptam  Scaccarii  predicti  domini  Regis . 

C  li.  Unde  Respondebit. 

Vjt0  die  Julii. 

Eidem  Thome  Chaucers,  armigero,  retento  penes  dominum  Regem  per  consimilem 
indenturam  ad  proficiscendum  cum  predicto  domino  Rege  versus  partes  predictas:  In 
denariis  sibi  liberatis,  videlicet,  super  vadiis  suis,  xj  hominum  ad  arma  et  xxxvj  sagit¬ 
tariorum  secum  retentorum  ad  proficiscendum  cum  predicto  domino  Rege  in  viagio 
predicto,  per  breve  de  privato  sigillo  inter  mandata  de  hoc  termino,  lvj  li.  vij  j.  x  d.  ob., 

Unde 

Respondebit. 

IV 

m5  Oxon. 

Rex  vicecomiti  salutem :  Distringas  Thomam  Chaucers,  armigerum,  nuper  cum 
domino  Henrico,  nuper  Rege  Anglie,  patre  nostro,  retentum  ad  proficiscendum  secum 
in  obsequio  suo  versus  partes  Francie  per  litteras,  etc. ;  Ita,  etc.  in  crastino  Sancti 
Michaelis  ad  reddendum  nobis  compotum  tarn  de  centum  libris  per  ipsum  receptis  ad 
Receptam  Scaccarii  dicti  patris  nostri  super  vadiis  suis,  hominum  ad  arma  et  sagittariorum 
suorum  cum  eodem  patre  nostro  retentorum  ad  deserviendum  dicto  patri  nostro  in 
obsequio  suo,  unde  nondum  computavit,  quam  de  diversis  iocalibus  eiusdem  patris  nostri 
ei  per  venerabilem  patrem  R[icardum  Courtenay],  nuper  Norwicensem  episcopum,  nuper 
Thesaurarium  Camere  sue  ac  Custodem  iocalium  suorum,  super  securitatibus  vadiorum 
suorum  [hominum]  cum  eodem  patre  nostro  profecturorum  iuxta  tenorem  cuiusdam  in¬ 
denture  ei  inde  facte  liberate ;  et  ad  ulterius  recipiendum  in  premisses  quod  curia  etc.  Et 
habeas  etc.  Teste  etc.  Per  diver sos  Rotulos  de  pelle  Memorandorum  ad  Receptam 
Scaccarii  diversorum  prefecitorum  [jfc]  de  anno  tercio  dicti  nuper  Regis  extractos,  ad 
Scaccarium  per  manus  Johannis  Burgh,  nuper  clerici  Rogeri  Leche,  Chivaler,  nuper 
Thesaurarii  Anglie  liberatos,  in  custodia  Rememoratoris  Regis  existentes,  [ac]  partem 
indenture  predicte  ad  dictum  Scaccarium  per  Thomam  Chitterne,  nuper  clericum  iocalium 
predictorum  liberatam,  similiter  in  custodia  Rememoratoris  Regis  existentem. 
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V 

m.  6  La  retenu  de  Thoma  Chaucer  in  viagio  Regis  Henrici  Vu  anno  tercio : 

Symond  Hable 
Robertus  Hable 
Thomas  Bulthorpe 
Willelmus  Hervy 
Thomas  Hardy 
Johannes  Byngeley 
Johannes  Derriscone 
Thomas  Cowle 
John  Gronewyche 

IX  lanciers 


Johannes  Byrd 

Robertus  Roos 

Johannes  Corbet 

Galfridus  Blakeman 

Wauterus  Canone 

Thomas  Gamage 

Nicholas  Bony 

Robertus  Hygh 

Willelmus  Lepere 

Thomas  Stephens 

Johannes  Coke 

Johannes  Poundar 

Willelmus  Malyne 

Th.  Fally 

Yacobus  Nowelle 

Henricus  Goldsmyth 

Johannes  Petworth 

Johannes  Thome 

Johannes  Edlyn 

Willelmus  Martyn 

Johannes  Wodstoke 

Johannes  Arche 

Johannes  Upstrate 

Rogerus  Noryse 

Robertus  Couper 

Johannes  Percyvale 

Johannes  Bonarde 

Johannes  Wodham 

Henricus  Hasard 

Johannes  Brown 

Johannes  Taskare 

Willelmus  Abraham 

Ricardus  Oustone 

Johannes  Norrys 

Willelmus  Messyne 

Robertus  Cokke 
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Letters-Patent  Appointing  Thomas  Chaucer  King’s  Chief  Butler 
Public  Record  Office.  Patent  Rolls,  4  Henry  IV,  part  1  (roll  No.  368),  m.  19. 

De  officio  Capitalis  Pinceme  Anglie  concesso.  Chaucer. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos  etc.  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  de  gratia  nostra  speciali  concessimus 
dilecto  armigero  nostro  Thome  Chaucer  officium  Capitalis  Pincerne  Regis  habendum  pro 
termino  vite  sue  cum  feodis  et  proficuis  quibuscumque  ad  dictum  officium  debitis  et  con- 
suetis  adeo  libere  et  integre  sicut  aliquis  alius  Pincerna  officium  illud  ante  hec  tempora 
debite  habuit  et  occupavit,  illis  viginti  libris  annuis  quas  prefatus  Thomas  pro  termino 
vite  sue  ex  dono  carissimi  domini  et  patris  nostri  defuncti  habuit,  per  nos  confirmatas,  de 
honore  Leycestrie,  viginti  marcis  annuis  de  honore  de  Walyngford  in  recompensacionem 
officiorum  Constabularii  et  Magistri  Forestarii  de  Knaresburghe,  et  quinquaginta  libris 
annuis  de  eodem  honore  de  Walyngford  pro  officio  Constabularii  ibidem,  quas  idem 
Thomas  ad  terminum  vite  sue  percipit,  non  obstantibus.  In  cuius  etc.  Teste  Rege  apud 
Westmonasterium,  quinto  die  Novembris. 


per  breve  de  privato  sigillo. 
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Abstract  (in  translation)  of  the  Inquisitions  Taken  at  the  Death  of 

Thomas  Chaucer 

( Chancery  Inquisitions  post  Mortem.  Henry  VI.  File  70,  No.  35.  Public  Record  Office.) 

Thomas  Chaucer.  Maud  his  wife  surviving. 

Writ  30  November  13  Henry  VI  (1434). 

Suffolk  Inquisition  13  May  13  Henry  VI  (1435). 

Stratford.  Moiety  of  the  manor,  of  the  inheritance  of  Maud;  another  moiety  of  the 
same  manor  and  with  the  advowson  of  the  Church  of  Stratford,  of  the  gift  of  John 
Arundell  and  Margaret  his  wife  by  a  fine  levied  5  Henry  V  [1416-1418],  to  hold  to 
Thomas  and  Maud  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  reversion  to  John  and  Margaret  and 
the  heirs  of  Margaret.  And  the  manor  and  advowson  are  held  of  the  Prior  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Mary  of  Thetford  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight’s  fee  and  the  rent  of  20 s.  yearly 
for  all  service.  And  the  manor  is  worth  nothing  by  the  year,  but  there  are  90  acres 
of  arable  land  in  the  same  manor,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  by  the  year  4 d.;  and 
8  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  by  the  year  12 d.  Also  are  there  40 
acres  of  pasture,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  by  the  year  2 d.  Also  there  are  35r.  and 
4 d.  of  rent  payable  yearly. 

Thomas  died  Thursday  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund  king  and  martyr  next 
before  the  day  of  the  taking  of  this  inquisition  [i.e.  18  November,  1434]. 

Alice,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  is  his  daughter  and  next  heir  and  is  aged  30  years. 

Cambridge.  Writ  30  November  1434.  Inquisition,  Monday  next  before  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin  in  winter,  14  Henry  VI  (7  November  1435). 

Brunne.  Moiety  of  120  acres  of  land,  3  acres  of  meadow,  and  3.?.  of  rent,  as  of 
the  inheritance  of  Maud  his  wife;  and  the  other  moiety  of  the  gift  of  John  Arundell 
and  Margaret  his  wife  as  by  a  fine  levied  5  Henry  V,  to  hold  this  moiety  [as  in  Suffolk]. 
And  the  120  acres  of  land  are  worth  by  the  year  40^.,  to  wit,  each  4c?. ;  and  the  3  acres 
of  meadow  are  worth  35.,  to  writ,  each  acre  12 d.  And  the  120  acres  of  land,  3  acres  of 
meadow,  and  3s.  of  rent  are  held  of  Warin  Ingryth  as  of  his  manor  of  Brune  called 
Rykesby  manor  by  fealty  for  all  services. 

He  died  etc.  [as  in  Suffolk]. 

Lincoln.  Writ  30  November  1434.  Inquisition  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  blessed  Mary  13  Henry  VI,  (5  February  1434-5). 

Skendelby.  Moiety  of  the  third  part  of  the  manor,  of  the  inheritance  of  Maud  his 
wife,  which  is  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  knight’s  service,  which  moiety  contains 
4  tofts,  of  which  each  is  worth  by  the  year  1 2d. ;  and  30  acres  of  land  and  pasture,  of 
which  each  acre  is  worth  by  the  year  3d. ;  12  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  of  which 
each  acre  is  worth  by  the  year  12 d. ;  also  60.9.  of  rent  paid  yearly ;  and  4 1/2  acres  of  wood, 
which  is  worth  nothing  beyond  the  brushwood  used  for  fencing  (clausuram)  of  the  same 
wood. 

Partenay.  As  in  right  of  Maud,  the  moiety  of  the  eighteenth  part  of  the  profits  of 
the  market  held  Saturday  yearly  at  Partenay;  and  the  moiety  of  the  eighteenth  part  of 
the  profits  of  the  tolls  of  the  fairs  held  at  Partney  yearly  in  the  vigils  and  days  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Assumption  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin, 
which  are  worth  yearly  gd. ;  and  5.9.  of  rent  of  the  free  tenants  in  Partenay  received 
yearly,  all  of  which  are  held  of  the  lord  of  Bello  Monte  by  knight’s  service. 

He  died  etc.  [as  in  Suffolk], 


no 
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Berks.  Writ  as  aforesaid.  Inquisition,  13  April  13  Henry  VI  (1435). 

BokelancL  The  manor,  200  acres  of  arable  land  and  12  acres  of  meadow,  he  held, 
together  with  John  Golafre,  John  Cottesmore,  John  Hampden,  and  Thomas  Haseler, 
still  surviving,  of  the  gift  and  grant  of  William  Fritz  Waryn,  esquire,  Thomas  Estbury, 
Thomas  Somerton,  and  Thomas  Coventre,  as  by  a  charter  dated  Thursday  next  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  9  (?)  Henry  VI  [?  28  September  1430]  made  to 
Thomas,  Chaucer,  John  Golafre,  John  Cottesmore,  John  Hampden,  and  Thomas  Haseler, 
and  Robert  James  and  Richard  Wyot  now  deceased,  more  fully  appears. 

Hawteford  by  Bocland.  The  manor  he  held,  together  with  Maud,  late  his  wife, 
who  still  survives,  of  the  gift  of  Alice,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  by  the  name  of  Alice, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  her  pure  widowhood,  as  by  a  charter  dated  Sunday  next  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Katherine  the  Virgin  9  Henry  VI  [26  November  1430]  by  the  name  of 
her  whole  estate  which  she  has  in  the  manor  of  Hawteford  by  Boclond. 

The  manor  of  Bokelond  is  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  knight’s  service,  but  by  what 
quantity  of  service  they  [the  jurors]  are  ignorant.  And  the  land  and  meadow  aforesaid  [of 
Bokeland],  and  the  manor  of  Hawteford,  are  not  held  of  the  King,  but  of  whom  and 
by  what  service  they  are  ignorant. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Bokelond  is  worth  nothing,  but  there  are  in  the  same  manor 
400  acres  of  arable  land,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  2d.)  100  acres  of  meadow, 
of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  12 d. ;  200  acres  of  pasture,  of  which  each  acre  is 
worth  yearly  2d. ;  and  100.?.  of  rent  yearly.  And  each  of  the  said  200  acres  of  arable 
land  is  worth  by  the  year  2d.,  and  each  of  the  aforesaid  12  acres  of  meadow  is  worth 
yearly  12  d. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Hawteford  is  worth  nothing  yearly,  but  there  are  in  the 
same  manor  300  acres  of  arable  land,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  2 d. ;  and  100 
acres  of  pasture,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  2d.)  40  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each 
acre  is  worth  \2d.  yearly ;  and  60s.  of  rent  yearly. 

He  died  etc.  [as  in  Suffolk], 

Essex. 

Only  about  two  inches  of  the  left  side  of  this  document  remains.  All 
that  is  still  legible  is : 

Burgherrshe.  Manor 

There  is  no  Exchequer  copy.  Accordingly,  the  inquisition  taken  at  the  death 
of  his  wife  is  given  instead.  (P.  R.  O.,  Chancery  Inquisitions  post  Mortem, 
Henry  VI,  file  83,  No.  53.) 

Matilda  [Maude],  who  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Chaucer.  Writ  of  diem  clausit  ex¬ 
tremum,  2  May  15  Henry  VI  [1437]. 

Inquisition  taken  at  Chelmsford,  Co.  Essex,  Tuesday  after  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  15  Henry  VI  [28  May  1437]. 

The  jurors  say  that  Maude,  who  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  held  the  day 
on  which  she  died  in  her  demesne  as  of  fee  one  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Hattefeld 
Peverell  in  Co.  Essex,  and  the  other  moiety  of  the  same  manor  in  her  demesne  as  of 
fee  tail  of  the  gift  and  grant  of  John  Arundell  and  Margaret  his  wife  by  a  certain  fine 
levied  5  Henry  V,  and  shown  in  evidence  to  the  jurors  upon  the  taking  of  this  inquisi¬ 
tion,  made  to  Thomas  and  Maude  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies.  And  if  it  happen  that 
Thomas  and  Maude  die  without  an  heir  to  their  bodies,  then  after  the  death  of  Thomas 
and  Maude  the  moiety  specified  in  the  fine  shall  revert  wholly  to  John  and  Margaret 
and  the  heirs  of  Margaret  for  ever.  And  they  say  that  the  manor  is  held  of  the  King 
as  of  his  manor  of  Plesshe,  which  is  parcel  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  by  fealty  and  the 
service  of  12 d.  yearly  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  for  military  service. 
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And  they  say  that  the  site  of  the  said  manor  is  worth  nothing  by  the  year  in  all  issues 
beyond  reprises;  and  there  are  in  the  same  manor  ioo  acres  of  demesne  lands,  of  which 
each  acre  is  worth  by  the  year,  beyond  reprises,  40?. ;  and  30  acres  of  meadow,  of  which 
each  acre  is  worth  by  the  year,  beyond  reprises,  12 d.;  and  200  acres  of  wood,  which  is 
worth  nothing  by  the  year  because  it  is  sold  and  the  coppice  is  without  pasture.  And 
there  are  of  rent  of  assize  loos.,  payable  yearly  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas  by  equal  portions. 
Also  they  say  that  Maude  held  the  day  on  which  she  died  in  her  demesne  as  of  fee 
1  messuage  and  1  carucate  of  land  in  the  vill  of  Hattefeld  Peverell  called  Termyns; 
and  that  the  said  messuage  is  worth  by  the  year  in  all  issues  beyond  reprises  20s.,  and  that 
the  carucate  of  land  is  worth  by  the  year  in  all  issues  beyond  reprises  40^.  And  they 
say  that  that  messuage  and  carucate  are  not  held  of  the  King,  but  of  whom  and  by 
what  service  they  are  held  is  unknown.  And  they  say  that  Maude  held  no  other  lands 
of  the  King  in  chief  nor  of  others  in  demesne  or  in  service  in  the  county  aforesaid 
the  day  on  which  she  died.  And  that  Maude  died  Saturday  next  before  the  feast  of  the 
Apostles  Philip  and  James  last  past  before  the  taking  of  this  inquisition  [27  April  1437] . 
And  Alice,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  is  daughter  and  next  heir,  as  well  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Thomas  and  Maude  as  of  the  same  Maude,  and  is  aged  32  years  and  more. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Burgherrshe.  Presumably 
Maude  had  disposed  of  her  holdings  in  the  manor,  if,  indeed  they  had  de¬ 
scended  to  her,  after  her  husband’s  death.  Another  curious  thing  is  that  the 
jurors  here  declare  that  they  do  not  know  of  whom  or  by  what  service  the 
lands  in  Hattefeld  Peverell  are  held.  But  the  returns  of  the  Feudal  Aid 
of  1428  show  that  in  that  year  Thomas  Chaucer  paid  20 d.,  the  tax  of  ]/\  of 
a  knight’s  fee  in  the  manor  of  Hatfell  Peverell.  The  land  must  therefore 
have  been  held  by  knight’s  service.  Calendar  of  Feudal  Aids,  2 :2i4. 

Bucks.  Writ  as  aforesaid.  Inquisition,  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  13  Henry  VI  (20  June  1435). 

Hameldon.  100  acres  of  land,  6  acres  of  meadow,  100  acres  of  wood,  and  ioj.  of 
rent,  he  held,  together  with  Maude,  late  his  wife,  John  Hampden,  Thomas  Bracton, 
William  Borde,  Thomas  Ramsey,  William  Rasshe,  and  John  Seynesbury,  clerk,  still 
surviving,  of  the  gift  of  Henry  Somer,  Richard  Wyot,  Henry  Aston,  John  Warfeld,  and 
Geoffrey  Prentys,  clerk,  as  by  a  charter  dated  1  August  9  Henry  VI  [1431]  made  to 
Thomas  Chaucer  and  Maude,  John  Hampden,  William  Borde,  Thomas  Ramsey,  William 
Rasshe,  and  John  Seynesbury,  clerk,  and  William  Harvy  now  deceased,  and  their  heirs, 
more  fully  appears. 

Brehull  and  Bechyndon.  Manors. 

The  arable  land  in  Hameldon  is  worth  2d.  per  acre  and  no  more,  because  it  is  full 
of  stones;  the  wood  is  worth  nothing  because  it  is  great  trees.  The  site  of  the  manor 
of  Brehull  is  worth  nothing.  In  the  manor  of  Brehull  is  one  wind-mill  which  is  worth 
yearly  io.y. ;  120  acres  of  arable  land,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  3d.  and  no 
more,  because  the  land  is  wooded;  26  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth 
12 d.  yearly;  40  acres  of  wood,  which  are  worth  nothing,  because  they  are  great  trees; 
iooj.  of  rent  of  assize  of  free  tenants;  perquisites  of  court  are  worth  nothing  beyond 
the  fee  of  the  seneschal.  The  site  of  the  manor  of  Bechyndon  is  worth  yearly  8d. ;  one 
dovecote  there  is  worth  nothing,  because  it  is  ruinous;  210  acres  of  arable  land,  of  which 
each  acre  is  worth  3d.  yearly;  12  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly 
8 d.;  a  certain  pasture  enclosed  worth  yearly  in  the  whole  20 d.;  rent  of  assize  of  free 
tenants  there  2s. ;  perquisites  of  court  are  worth  nothing  beyond  the  fee  of  the  seneschal. 
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The  arable  land  and  wood  in  Hameldon  are  held  of  the  lord  de  Scrope,  by  what 
service  they  are  ignorant.  The  manor  of  Brehill  is  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  the 
service  of  one  knight’s  fee.  The  manor  of  Bechyndon  is  held  of  the  honour  of  Walyng- 
ford,  by  what  service  they  are  ignorant. 

He  died  etc.  [as  in  Suffolk]. 

Parts  of  this  inquisition  are  taken  from  Excheq.  I.  p.  M,  Series  I,  vol.  155, 
No.  6. 

Southampton  (Hampshire).  Writ  dated  at  Westminster,  13  December  14  Henry 
VI  (1435).  Inquisition,  17  April  14  Henry  VI  (1436). 

Benesworth.  29  acres  3  roods  of  land  by  the  woods  of  Benesworth  called  Sandeles- 
inhome. 

Wolmere.  6  acres  20  perches  of  land  and  acre  1  rood  of  meadow  in  the  forest 
of  Wolmere  imparked  and  enclosed  from  the  park  of  Estworleham,  he  occupied  as  in 
the  right  of  the  King  from  19  November  13  Henry  IV  [  141 1]  for  his  life,  after  which 
they  were  seized  in  the  King’s  hands :  they  are  ignorant  in  what  manner  Thomas  has 
the  same. 

And  each  acre  of  land  is  worth  id.  yearly ;  and  the  20  perches  are  worth  yearly  r/2d. ; 
the  J4  acre  1  rood  of  meadow  are  worth  yearly  y^d.,  because  the  land  and  meadow  lie 
fallow  (warect’),  and  the  land  wet  and  covered  with  rushes  (aquosa  et  sirpuos’). 

He  died  etc.  [as  in  Suffolk]. 

The  above  inquisition  is  supplementary  to  the  following  earlier  one,  which, 
plainly,  was  not  complete. 

Southampton  (Hampshire).  Writ,  30  November  13  Henry  VI  (1434).  Inquisition, 
14  April  13  Henry  VI  ( 1435)  - 

Estworleham.  Manor,  and  the  custody  of  the  forest  of  Wolmere  and  Alisholt  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  manor ;  to  wit,  he  held  one  moiety  of  the  manor  of  the  inheritance 
of  Maude  his  wife,  and  the  other  moiety  in  conjunction  with  Maude  of  the  gift  of  John 
Arundell  and  Margaret  his  wife,  as  by  a  fine  levied  at  Westminster  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V  more  fully  appears,  to  hold  to  Thomas  and  Maude  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies,  reversion  to  John  and  Margaret  and  the  heirs  of  Margaret.  There  is  in  the 
same  manor  a  certain  park  with  deer  (feris)  in  the  same,  which  is  worth  nothing  be¬ 
yond  the  sustenance  of  the  deer.  There  are  in  the  same  manor  100  acres  of  arable  land, 
of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  2d.;  100  acres  of  pasture,  of  which  each  acre  is 
worth  yearly  id. ;  5  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  i2d. ;  and 
36s.  8 d.  of  rent  yearly.  The  custody  of  the  forests  of  Wolmere  and  Alisholte  is  worth 
nothing,  and  the  said  manor  is  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  knight’s  service,  but  by 
what  amount  of  service  they  are  ignorant. 

According  to  the  inquisition  of  1428,  “Thomas  Chaucer  tenet  in  Parva 
Worldham  [Aulton,  Hants.]  quartam  partem  unius  feodi  [militaris],  quod 
Johannes  Wasse  quondam  tenuit.”  Cal.  Feudal  Aids,  II,  357.  The  inquisi¬ 
tion  of  1431  showed  that  “Thomas  Chaucer  de  Newelme,  in  Comitatu  Oxonie, 
armiger,  tenet  ut  de  libero  tenemento  suo,  manerium  de  Litell  Wordham,  per 
servicium  quarte  partis  unius  feodi  militaris.” 

Westworldham.  Manor,  and  2  carucates  of  land,  20  acres  of  meadow,  and  20  acres 
of  wood  in  Estworldham,  Westworldham,  Aulton,  and  Herteby,  he  held,  together  with 
Maude,  late  his  wife,  John  Hampden,  Thomas  Bretton,  William  Borde,  Thomas  Ramsey, 
William  Rasshe,  and  John  Seynesbury,  clerk,  still  surviving,  of  the  gift  of  Henry  Somer, 
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Richard  Wyot,  Henry  Aston,  John  Warfeld,  and  Geoffrey  Prentys,  clerk,  as  by  a  char¬ 
ter  1  August  9  Henry  VI  [1431]  made  to  Thomas  Chaucer  and  Maude,  and  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  Thomas  Bretton,  William  Bode  [sic],  Thomas  Ramsey,  William  Rasshe,  and  John 
Seynesbury,  and  William  Harvey,  now  deceased,  and  their  heirs,  more  fully  appears. 

And  the  manor,  lands,  meadow,  and  wood  are  not  held  of  the  King,  but  of  whom 
and  by  what  service  they  are  ignorant. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Westworldeham  is  worth  nothing  yearly;  and  there  are 
in  the  same  manor  80  acres  of  arable  land,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  nearly  2d. ;  20 
acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  1 2d.;  20  acres  of  wood,  worth 
nothing  yearly,  because  the  aforesaid  wood  is  not  seasonable  for  cutting;  xoo  acres  of 
pasture,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  id.  yearly;  and  io.j.  4 d.  of  rent. 

And  each  carucate  of  the  aforesaid  carucates  of  land  is  worth  i6j.  8 d.  yearly;  and 
each  acre  of  the  said  20  acres  is  worth  yearly  20 d. ;  and  the  20  acres  of  wood  are  worth 
nothing  yearly,  for  the  cause  aforesaid. 

He  died  etc.  [as  in  Suffolk]. 

Oxford.  Writ,  30  November  1434.  Inquisition,  12  April  1345. 

Cotes.,  Wotton,  Bekebroke.  6  messuages,  4  tofts,  100  acres  of  land,  6  acres  of 
meadow;  which  he  held  together  with  Maude,  late  his  wife,  John  Hampden,  Thomas 
Bretton,  William  Borde,  Thomas  Ramsey,  William  Rasshe,  John  Seynesbury,  clerk,  still 
surviving,  of  which  each  messuage  is  worth  4 s.  yearly;  and  each  toft  2 s.  yearly;  each 
acre  of  land  2d.  yearly ;  and  each  acre  of  meadow  I2d.  yearly.  They  are  not,  held  of  the 
King,  but  of  whom  and  by  what  service  the  jurors  are  ignorant. 

Hoggenorton,  Cudlyngton,  manors;  Garsyngton  manor,  called  Louches  manor,  and 
Haviles  manor  in  the  same  township  (vill.) ;  Ewelme  manor,  called  Waces  Court; 
Swyncombe  manor;  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  the  manor  of  Swyncombe  in  the 
vill  of  Swyncombe :  10  messuages,  5  tofts,  6  carucates,  100  acres  of  land,  60  acres  of 
meadow,  100  acres  of  wood,  and  £20  of  rent  in  Hoggenorton,  Ewelme,  Swyncombe, 
Tuff  eld,  Bensyngton,  Mungewell,  Nywenham,  Moryn,  Takeley,  and  Nethercote;  they  are 
not  held  of  the  King,  but  of  whom  or  by  what  service  they  are  ignorant.  The  messuages 
are  worth  by  the  year  4^.  each;  each  toft  is  worth  2s.  yearly;  each  carucate  is  worth 
yearly  20s. ;  each  acre  of  land  is  worth  yearly  3 d. ;  each  acre  of  meadow  is  worth  yearly 
1 2d.;  the  wood  is  worth  nothing  because  it  is  not  seasonable  for  cutting. 

Hanewell,  manor  and  advowson  of  the  church  he  held  of  the  gift  of  Henry  Somer, 
Richard  Wyot,  Henry  Aston,  John  Warefeld,  Geoffrey  Prentys,  clerk,  as  by  a  charter 
dated  1  August  9  Henry  VI  [1431]  made  to  Thomas  Chaucer  and  Maude,  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  Thomas  Bretton,  William  Bretton,  William  Borde,  Thomas  Ramsey,  William 
Rasshe,  and  John  Seynesbury,  and  William  Hervy,  now  deceased,  and  their  heirs,  more 
fully  appears. 

The  manors  of  Hoggenorton  and  Cudlyngton  are  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by 
knight’s  service.  The  manor  of  Garsyngton  called  Louches  is  held  of  Thomas  Blount, 
knight,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  as  in  right  of  Elizabeth  as  of  her  manor  of  Bolyngdon ; 
and  the  other  manor  in  Garsyngton  called  Havyles  is  held  of  the  Abbot  of  Abyngdon, 
but  by  what  service  they  are  ignorant. 

Throp  manor  he  held  in  fee  tail  of  the  gift  and  grant  of  John  Dabrigcourt,  chivaler, 
John  atte  Hide,  John  Estbury  and  William  Broun,  as  by  a  charter  dated  at  Ewelme 
24  August  9  Henry  IV  [1408],  made  to  Thomas  Chaucer  and  the  heirs  of  his  body, 
more  fully  appears,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  Richard  Abburbury. 

Ewelmer  manor,  called  Burghersh  manor,  together  with  the  moiety  of  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  the;  same  manor,  of  the  inheritance  of  Maude,  late  his  wife,  as  in  right 
of  Maude.  Also  he  held  together  with  Maude  the  moiety  of  100  acres  of  wood  in 
Ewelme,  Swyncombe,  and  Suffeld,  and  the  other  moiety  of  the  advowson  of  the  church 
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of  Ewelme,  of  the  gift  of  John  Arundell  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  as  by  a  fine  levied 
5  Henry  V  [1417-1418],  to  hold  to  Thomas  and  Maude  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies, 
remainder  as  to  the  100  acres  of  wood  and  the  moiety  of  the  advowson,  to  John  Arundell 
and  Margaret  and  the  heirs  of  Margaret. 

The  manor  of  Ewelme  called  Waces  court,  the  manor  of  Swyncombe,  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  Swyncomb,  the  manor  of  Thorp,  the  manor  of  Hanewell,  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  Hanewell,  are  not  held  of  the  King,  but  of  whom  they  are  ignorant. 

And  the  manor  of  Ewelme  called  Burghersh  manor,  and  the  moiety  of  100  acres 
of  wood  in  Ewelme,  Swyncombe,  Tuffeld,  and  the  moiety  of  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Ewelme  are  held  of  Katherine,  Queen  of  England  as  of  her  honor  of  Walingford  by 
knight’s  service,  but  by  what  quantity  they  are  ignorant. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Hognorton  is  worth  nothing  yearly,  but  there  are  in  the 
same  manor  180  acres  of  land  arable,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  2d.;  100  acres 
of  pasture,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  3d.;  40  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each 
acre  is  worth  yearly  12 d.,  and  60s.  of  rent  yearly. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Cudlyngton  is  worth  yearly  20 d. ;  and  there  are  191  acres  of 
arable  land,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  2d. ;  60  acres  of  pasture,  of  which  each 
acre  is  worth  yearly  2d. ;  40  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each  acre  is  worth  yearly  12 d. ; 
and  £4  of  rent  yearly. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Garsyngton  called  Louches  manor  is  worth  nothing,  but 
there  are  there  160  acres  of  arable  land,  each  acre  worth  2d.  yearly;  100  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture,  each  acre  worth  2d.  yearly;  14  acres  of  meadow,  each  acre  worth  I2d.  yearly;  405. 
of  rent  yearly.  And  there  are  in  the  same  manor  called  Haviles  manor,  in  the  same 
vill,  80  acres  of  arable  land,  each  acre  worth  2d.  yearly;  60  acres  of  pasture,  each  acre 
worth  2d.  yearly,  13  acres  of  meadow,  each  acre  worth  1 2d.  yearly;  and  30s.  of  rent 
yearly. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Ewelme  called  Waces  Court  is  worth  nothing ;  but  are  there 
160  acres  of  arable  land,  each  acre  worth  2 d.  yearly;  60  acres  of  pasture,  each  acre 
worth  id.  yearly;  1  acre  of  Meadow  worth  12 d.  yearly;  and  40s.  of  rent  yearly. 

There  are  in  the  manor  of  Swyncombe  100  acres  of  arable  land,  each  acre  worth 
2d.  yearly;  300  acres  of  pasture,  each  acre  worth  id.  yearly;  100  acres  of  wood  worth 
nothing  yearly ;  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Swyncombe  worth  nothing  yearly. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Hanewell  is  worth  nothing  yearly;  but  there  are  170  acres 
of  arable  land,  each  acre  worth  2d.  yearly;  40  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  each  acre  is 
worth  9 d.  yearly;  and  6oj.  of  rent  yearly. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Throp  is  worth  nothing,  but  there  are  in  the  same  manor 
160  acres  of  arable  land,  each  acre  worth  2d.  yearly;  15  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture, 
each  acre  worth  8 d. ;  and  40.J.  of  rent  yearly. 

The  site  of  the  manor  of  Ewelme  called  Burghersh  is  worth  nothing,  but  there  are 
there  120  acres  of  arable  land,  each  acre  worth  2d.  yearly;  200  acres  of  pasture,  each 
acre  worth  id.  yearly,  and  iooj.  of  rent  yearly. 

And  the  moiety  of  100  acres  of  wood  in  Ewelme,  Swyncombe,  and  Tuffeld  are  worth 
nothing  yearly,  for  the  cause  aforesaid. 

The  moiety  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Ewelme  is  worth  nothing  yearly. 

He  died  etc.  [as  in  Suffolk], 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Inquisitions  and  Assessments  Relating  to  Feudal 
Aids  contains  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  records  relating  to  these,  among  them 
the  “Returns  of  owners  of  lands  or  rents  to  the  extent  of  20  It.  or  more. 
The  subsidy  on  these  estates  granted  by  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
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Henry  the  Fourth  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
on  twenty  librates  .  .  .  The  counties  of  which  returns  are  available  are  Bed¬ 
ford,  Berks,  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Southampton,  Hert¬ 
ford,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northampton,  Somerset,  Sur¬ 
rey,  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  York.”  Among  the  entries  for  Middlesex  is  one  of 
particular  interest  (p.  490)  : 

Thomas  Chaucer,  armiger,  habet  etc.  que  valent  etc.  viii  li.,  videlicet,  in  villa  West- 
monasterii  liij  j.  xiiij  d. ;  in  Goldynglane  cvi  s.  viii  d. 

The  house  in  Westminster,  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  rental  proves,  is 
the  house  in  the  garden  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Westminster,  of  which 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  took  a  lease  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  the  rent  of 
which  was  paid  by  Thomas  Chaucer  from  1413  to  1434.  (See  pp.  70  and  77, 
and  the  references  there  cited.)  Concerning  the  tenement  in  Goldynglane, 
in  the  city,  nothing  further  is  known. 
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In  my  argument  to  establish  Thomas  Chaucer’s  pedigree,  I  have  made  use 
of  the  Gatherings  which  Richard  Lee,  portcullis  pursuivant,  made  during  a 
heralds’  visitation  of  Oxfordshire  in  1574.  These  Gatherings  are  mere  rough 
drawings  of  heraldic  monuments  in  stone,  glass,  and  metal  in  churches, 
manors,  etc.,  in  Oxfordshire.  They  have  been  analyzed  by  W.  H.  Turner 
in  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society  V  (1871).  I  give  below  Lee’s  notes 
of  the  heraldic  monuments  in  Ewelme  church  that  concern  us  and  Turner’s 
analysis  of  the  sketches.  Lee’s  notes  are  printed  in  italics.  Turner’s  analysis 
and  comments,  in  Roman  type;  editorial  comment  of  my  own  is  clearly  in¬ 
dicated,  and  enclosed  in  parentheses. 

p.  38  ff.  In  N ewelme  Church. 

Alice  sometime  Duchesse  of  Stiff,  obiit  xxv  Maye  anno  mcccclxxv. 

A  fair  tombe  of  alabastr  wth  a  woman  lyeng  on  yt  &  a  crowne  on  hir  hed  &  a 
gartr  about  hir  arme  &  viii  angels  wth  viii  skochens  on  a  side  &  the  pyctur  of  a  notemey 
lyeng  undr  neth. 

(The  following  is  Turner’s  description  of  the  scutcheons:) 

I  Quarterly  1  and  4.  Az  a  fess  between  three  leopards’  faces  Or.  [De  la  Pole] 
2  and  3.  Arg.  a  chief  Gu  over  all  a  lion  rampant  queue  fouchee  Or. 
[Burghersh],  impaling,  quarterly  1  and  4.  France  (ancient)  2  and  3.  England. 

II  De  la  Pole,  impaling,  Burghersh. 

III  De  la  Pole,  quartering,  Burghersh. 

IV  Or  a  lion  rampant  Gu. 

V  Quarterly  1  and  4.  Three  lozenges  in  fess  [Montague],  2  and  3.  An  eagle  dis¬ 
played  [Monthermer],  impaling,  Burghersh  (untinctured). 

VI  Gu.  Three  Catherine  wheels  Or.  [Roet]. 

VII  Quarterly  1  and  4.  France  (ancient)  2  and  3  England  with  a  label  of  three 
points  Erm.  impaling,  Roet. 

VIII  Roet,  impaling  Burghersh. 

Over  it  written  bis 

IX  De  la  Pole,  impaling,  Or  a  chevron  Gu.  [Stafford] 

X  Quarterly  Montague  and  Monthermer,  as  V.,  impaling,  Or  a  cross  engrailed 
Sa.  [Mohun]. 

“The  above  are  all  the  shields  given  by  Lee  as  being  on  the  tomb  of  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk.  Napier,  in  his  history  of  Swyncombe  and  Ewelme,  states  that  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tomb  are  the  shields  as  blazoned  I  to  VIII,  and  on  the  north  side  are  eight 
others,  viz.  1.  De  la  Pole,  impaling,  England.  2.  De  la  Pole.  3.  Burghersh.  4.  Roet, 
quartering,  Burghersh.  5.  De  la  Pole,  quartering,  Burghersh.  6.  Montague  and  Mon¬ 
thermer,  quarterly.  7.  De  la  Pole,  impaling,  Neville.  8.  Roet,  impaling  Burghersh. 
Nos.  IX  and  X  are  not  included  by  Napier  as  being  on  the  monument,  which  is  one  of 
the  three  known  examples,  where  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  affixed  to  the  arm  of  the 
effigy.” 

pp.  40-41  on  an  othr  Square  tombe  of  marble  wt  iiij  skochens  on  the  tope  & 
xiiij  on  the  sides  &  if  at  on  end  &  iiij  at  the  othr  &  iiij  parsonages  on  the  tope  in  Coper. 
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Thomas  Chasur  Esqr  patron  of  Newelme  Church  ob.  xviij th  of  Novemb. 
mccccxxxiiij  &  Mawde  his  wyffe  ob.  xxvij  of  Apr  ell  mccccxxxvj 

[On  the  top] 

I  Gu.  three  Catherine  wheels  Or.  [Roet]. 

II  Burghersh 

III  Roet,  quartering,  Burghersh. 

IV  Roet,  impaling,  Burghersh 

[At  the  end] 

V  Quarterly  i  and  4.  France  (ancient), 2  and  3.  England,  with  a  label  of  three 

points  Erin,  impaling,  Roet. 

VI  Quarterly  1  and  4.  France  (ancient), 2  and  3.  England,  with  a  label  of  three 
points  Arg.  on  each  point  three  torteaux,  impaling,  Or  a  cross  engrailed 
sable.  [Mohun.] 

[On  the  side,  in  two  rows,  VII-XX] 

VII  Quarterly  1  and  4.  France  (ancient),  2  and  3.  England,  within  a  bordure  gobony 
Arg.  and  Az.  ensigned  with  a  cardinals  cap.  [Beaufort.] 

VIII  Quarterly  1  and  4.  France  (ancient),  2  and  3.  England,  with  a  label  of  three 
points  each  charged  with  three  torteaux  as  VI.,  impaling,  Gu.  a  saltire 
Arg.  [Nevill.] 

IX  As  VII  Bordure  gobony  Erm.  and  Az. 

X  England,  with  a  label  of  three  points  Arg.  impaling,  Nevill. 

XI  As  VII 

XII  Or  a  chevron  Gu.  [Stafford],  impaling,  Nevill. 

XIII  Montague  and  Monthermer  quarterly,  impaling,  Burghersh. 

XIV  Quarterly  1  and  4.  A  fess  between  six  cross  crosslets.  [Beauchamp.] 

2  and  3.  Cheeky  Or  and  Az.  a  chevron  Erm.  [Newburgh.] 

XV  Or  three  torteaux  a  label  of  three  points  Arg.  [Courtenay],  impaling,  Quar¬ 
terly  1  and  4.  France  (ancient),  2  and  3.  England  within  a  bordure  gobony 
Arg.  and  Az.  [Beaufort.] 

XVI  Montague  and  Monthermer  quarterly,  impaling,  Mohun. 

XVII  Montague  and  Monthermer  quarterly,  impaling,  Nevill,  with  a  label  of  three 
points. 

XVIII  De  la  Pole,  quartering,  Burghersh. 

XIX  Despencer,  impaling,  Burghersh. 

XX  Mohun,  impaling,  Burghersh. 

[On  the  other  end] 

XXI  Nevill,  impaling,  Quarterly,  France  and  England,  with  a  label  of  three  points 
Erm. 

XXII  Quarterly  x  and  4.  Or  a  lion  rampant  Az.  [Percy]  2  and  3.  Three  lucies 
(untinctured)  [Lucy],  impaling,  Nevill. 

XXIII  Barry  of  six  Arg.  and  Az.  a  bendlet  Gu.  [Grey  of  Rotherfield],  impaling, 

Burghersh. 

XXIV  Gu.  two  lions  passant  Arg.  [Strange],  impaling,  Burghersh. 
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(Mr.  Turner  adds:)  “The  following  short  pedigree  will  partially  explain  the  de¬ 
scent  and  arms  on  Chaucer’s  tomb. 


Sir  Payne  Roet,  Guyon  King  at  Arms  = 

_ B 

/ 

Philippa  =  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

/ 

/ 

Thomas  Chaucer  =  Matilda  Burghersh 


Thos.  Montacute  =  Sir  John  Phelip  =  Alice  =  William  de  la  Pole 
Earl  of  Salisbury  ist  husband  3rd  husband,  Duke  of 

2nd  husband  Suffolk 

The  Chaucer  arms  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  above  coats.  See  post,  Woodstock.” 
(Turner  refers  to  the  Chaucer  arms  blazoned  in  an  old  painted  window  of  Woodstock 
church,  see  p.  79). 

(Immediately  following  the  description  of  the  coats  on  Thomas  Chaucer’s  tomb  and 
the  pedigree  follows,  p.  40 — :) 

Thes  iiij  be  cute  in  Stone 

1.  A  demi-woman  couped  Gu  with  an  ermine  fur  around  her  neck  hanging  in  front 
of  her  crowned  Or,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  wheel  Or,  and  supporting  a  shield  con¬ 
taining  the  arms  of  Burghersh. 

2.  A  demi-woman  Gu.  crined  Or  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  covered  cup  Or  sup¬ 
porting  a  shield,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  Roet,  impaling,  Burghersh. 

3.  Out  of  a  coronet  Or  an  ass’s  head,  having  underneath  a  shield,  with  Roet’s  arms. 

4.  The  same  crest  with  the  arms  of  Roet,  quartering,  Burghersh. 
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Lydgate’s  Poem  on  Thomas  Chaucer’s  Going  on  an  Embassy  to  France 

This  poem  is  found  in  two  Shirley  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  16165  and 
Ashmole  59  (Bodleian  Library),  and  in  British  Museum,  Harley  367.  It 
has  been  twice  printed  from  Add.  16165 :  by  Furnivall  ( Notes  and  Queries, 
4  Ser.,  9:381)  and  by  Miss  Hammond  ( Modern  Philology  1 1333-36).  The 
following  text  is  a  transcript  of  Miss  Hammond’s.  The  poem  is  headed  in 
the  MS.,  in  Shirley’s  hand,  “Balade  made  by  Lydegate  at  the  departyng  of 
Thomas  Chaucyer  on  Ambassade  in  to  Fraunce.” 

(0 

O  bow  Lucyna  ]  qwene  and  Empyresse 
Of  waters  alle  |  and  of  fioodes  rage 
And  cleped  art  |  lady  and  goddesse 
Of  Iorneying  |  and  fortunate  passage 
Governe  and  guye  |  by  grace  be  vyage 
powe  heuenly  queene  |  sith  I  of  hert  pray 
My  maystre1  Chaucyer  |  goodely  to  convey 

(2) 

Him  to  expleyten  |  and  firberne  on  his  way 
With  holsome  spede  |  ay  in  his  Iournee 
And  neptunus  |  make  eke  no  delaye 
Him  to  favour  |  whane  he  is  be  see 
Preserving  him  |  frome  al  adversytee 
ffrom  al  trouble  |  of  wynde  and  eke  of  wawe 
And  lat  by  grace  |  so  to  him  adawe 

(3) 

pat  wher  to  hym  |  may  beo  moost  pleasaunce 
per  make  him  londe  |  he  and  his  meynee 
And  god  I  prey  |  be  whyl  he  is  [in]2  ffraunce 
To  sende  him  helthe  |  and  prosparytee 
Hasty  repayre  |  hoome  to  his  cuntree 
To  recomfort  |  ber  with  his  presence 
ffolkys  bat  mowrne  |  moost  for  his  absence 

(4) 

ffor  sobely  nowe  |  bagreable  sonne 
Of  housholding  |  and  fulsum  haboundaunce 
Eclipsid  is  |  as  men  recorden  konne 
pat  founden  ber  |  so  ryche  souffisaunce 
ffredam  bountee  |  with  gode  governaunce 
Disport  largesse  |  joye  and  al  gladnesse 
And  passingly  |  good  chere  with  gentylesse 


1  In  margin,  in  Shirley’s  hand,  i  Thomas. 
3  Not  in  MSS. 
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(5) 

Ceres3  also  |  goddesse  of  welfare 
Was  ay  present  |  hir  chaare  with  plentee  lade 
And  Bacus  per  |  ne  koude  never  spare 
With  his  lykour  |  hertes  for  to  glade 
Refresshe  folkis  |  pat  were  of  colour  fade 
With4  his  conduytes  |  most  plentyvous  habonde 
pe  welles  hid  |  so  fulsome  ay  is  founde 

(6) 

His  moost  Ioye  |  is  Innly  gret  repayre 
Of  gentilmen  |  of  heghe  and  lowe  estate 
pat  him  thenkep  |  hope  in  foule  and  fayre 
Withouten  hem  |  he  is  but  desolate 
And  to  be  loued  |  pe  moost  fortunate 
pat  ever  I  knewe  |  with  ope  of  sopefastnesse 
Of  ryche  and  pore  |  for  bounteuouse  largesse 

(7) 

And  gentyl  Molyns  |  myn  owen  lord  so  der 
Lytel  merveyle  |  poughe  pow  sighe  and  pleyne 
Now  to  forgone  |  pin  owen  pleying  feere 
I  wot  right  wel  |  hit  is  to  pe  gret  peyne 
But  haue  good  hope  |  soone  for  to  atteyne 
pin  hertis  blisse  |  agayne  and  pat  right  sone 
Or  foure  tymes  |  echaunged  be  pe  Mone 

(8) 5 

Lat  be  youre  weping  |  tendre  creature 
By  my  saint e  Eleyne  |  fer  away  in  Ynde 
How  shoule  ye  |  pe  gret  woo  endure 
Of  his  absence  |  pat  beon  so  truwe  and  kynde 
Hape  him  amonge  [  enprynted  in  your  mynde 
And  seythe  for  him  |  shortly  in  a  clause 
Goddes  soule  to  hem  |  pat  beon  in  cause 

(9) 

Ye  gentilmen  |  dwelling  envyroun 

His  absence  eke  |  ye  aught  to  compleyne 

ffor  farwell  nowe  |  as  in  conclusyoun 

Youre  pleye  [  your  Ioye  |  yif  I  shal  not  feyne 

ffarwell  huntyng  |  and  hawkyng  bope  tweyne 

And  farewell  nowe  |  cheef  cause  of  your  desport 

ffor  he  is  absent  |  farewell  youre  recomfort 


3  MS  Certes. 

4  Miss  H.  suggests  the  reading  IVlicr. 

6  In  the  margin  of  this  stanza  is  written  in  Shirley’s  hand,  La  feme  Chauciers. 
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(IO) 

Late  him  not  nowe  |  out  of  remembraunce 
But  ever  amonge  |  habe  him  in  memoyre 
And  for  his  saake  |  as  in  your  dalyaunce 
Saythe  every  day  |  deuotely  £>is  memoyre 
Saynt  Iulyan  |  oure  Ioye  and  al  oure  gloyre 
Come  hoome  ageyne  |  lyche  as  we  desyre 
To  suppowaylen  al  be  hole  shy  re 

(n) 

And  for  my  part  |  I  sey  right  as  I  thenk 
I  am  pure  sory  |  and  hevy  in  myn  hert 
More  ban  I  |  expresse  can6  with  Inke 
pe  want  of  him  |  so  sore  dobe  me  smert 
But  for  al  bat  |  hit  shal  me  nought  astert 
Daye  and  night  |  with  hert  debonayre 
And  prey  to  god  |  bat  he  soone  may  repayre 


0  In  the  margin  a  caret  and  wryte. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  for  a  century  or  more  after  their  death,  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Chaucer  and  of  Maude  his  wife  was  kept  alive  in  the 
prayers  of  the  two  priests  and  thirteen  bedesmen  of  the  Alms  House  at 
Ewelme.  This  house,  which  was  established  by  Chaucer’s  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk  in  1437,  under  a  license  of  King 
Henry  VI,  still  exists,  the  mastership  being  attached  to  the  Regius  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Medicine  at  Oxford.  The  statutes,  with  a  brief  introduction,  are 
printed  in  the  First  Appendix  (pp.  216-22)  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Manuscripts  Commission  (1883).  It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  that 
introduction  here. 

The  license  by  King  Henry  VI  to  found  the  almshouse  was  granted  to  William  de 
la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1437.  As  the  statutes. .  .purport  to  emanate  from  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  they  must  have  been  promulgated  between  2  June  1448  (when  he  was  made  a 
duke),  and  1450,  when  he  died. ..  .After  reciting  that  the  founders  had  built  a  house 
of  alms  for  two  priests  and  13  poor  men,  they  declare  that  one  of  the  priests  is  to  be 
called  the  master  and  the  other  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  grammar  to  certain  classes  of  chil¬ 
dren.  One  of  the  13  poor  men  is  to  be  called  minister,  and  is  to  correct  the  errors  and 
defaults  of  the  others.  The  house  is  to  be  called  God’s  House  or  the  House  of  Alms. 
The  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being  are  named  Protectors  of 
the  House,  There  are  rules  for  prayers  and  divine  services  and  for  prayers  at  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  Chaucer  and  Maude  his  wife  (whose  daughter,  Alice,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  poet  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  was  the  duke’s  wife).  Fines  are  imposed  for  lateness  and 
non-attendance  at  the  services.  There  are  rules  for  the  behaviour  and  dress  of  the 
members,  for  the  keeping  of  the  common  seal,  for  the  disposition  at  death  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  members,  for  the  monition  and  ultimate  expulsion  of  members  in  case  of  their 
non-observance  of  the  rules,  for  the  appointment  of  succeeding  masters,  &c. ;  permission 
for  the  master  and  teacher  of  grammar  to  hold  prebends  or  other  benefices ;  regulations 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  certain  classes 
of  persons  on  elections  of  future  members.  Directions  regarding  the  visitation  of  the 
house  and  for  the  reading  of  the  statutes  at  certain  times.  The  statutes  conclude  with  a 
power  for  the  founders  to  revoke  or  alter  them. 

The  preamble  is  singularly  beautiful  and  moving: 

In  the  name  of  God  be  it  knowne  to  all  trewe  cristen  pepull  the  contentes  of  this 
present  foundacioun  seynge,  heryng,  and  undyrstondyng.  We,  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke 
of  Suffolke,  and  Alice  my  wyfe,  Duchesse  of  Suffolke,  desyre  helth  in  bodye,  grace  in 
sowle,  and  everlasting  joy  to  opteyne.  Because  all  Cristen  pepull  mekely  and  devoutly 
consideryng  how  by  the  upholdyng  and  mayntenyng  of  divine  service  and  by  the  exercyse 
of  workes  of  mercy  in  the  state  of  this  dedely  lyfe  in  the  last  dredeful  day  of  dome 
they  shall  with  the  mercy  of  oure  Lord  take  here  parte  and  porcion  of  joy  and  blysse 
with  them  that  shall  be  saved,  aught  of  reson  have  a  grete  and  fervent  desyre  and  a  very 
besy  charge  in  mynde  to  uphold  and  mayntayn  divine  service,  and  to  exercise,  fulfille, 
and  do  warkes  of  mercy  before  the  ende  of  there  dedly  life ;  and  namely  to  suche  per¬ 
sons  that  may  by  no  faculte  of  lawful  crafte  gete  here  bodyly  sustynaunce;  but  forthyr- 
more  bene  betyn  with  so  grete  penwry  of  poverte  that  for  lakke  of  sustynaunce,  and 
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they  wer  not  by  almesse  relevyd  they  shuld  lyghtly  perysh ;  thys  we  devoutly  consideryng 
William  and  Alice  abovesayde  have  bildyt,  erect,  and  foundid  an  howse  of  almesse  for 
two  prestes  and  xiij  pore  men  to  dwell  and  be  susteyned  in  the  same  all  tymes  to  come 
in  perpetuite,  set  and  edified  upon  a  certeyne  grownde  of  oures  perteyning  to  our  maner 
and  Lord-shyppe  of  Ewelme  in  the  Counte  of  Oxenford  annexid  unto  the  church  yerde 
of  the  paryshe  church  of  Ewelme  in  the  west  side,  the  sayde  church  beyng  in  the  east 
syde  of  the  sayde  house  of  almesse. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  full  and  explicit  directions  concerning  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  community,  a  portion  of  which  is  given  below : 

XXII.  Also  we  woll  and  ordeyne  that  every  minister  and  pore  man  forsayde  and 
theyre  successours  withyn  the  sayde  church  of  Ewelme,  whanne  they  mowe  best  therto 
attende,  shall  say  dayly  for  the  most  noble  astate  of  our  sayde  soverayne  lord  the  Kyng 
duryng  his  life,  and  for  the  good  astatis  of  us  theire  seide  funders  duryng  our  lyves, 
and  for  the  statis  of  all  them  that  bene  allive,  and  for  the  sowle  of  our  sayde  soverayne 
lord  aftyr  his  discese,  and  for  the  sowlis  of  owre  both  fadirs  and  moders  and  all  cristen 
sowlis  iij  times  oure  lady  psawter,  A  psawter  conteyning  thryes  1  Aves  with  xv  Pater 
nostris  and  iij  Credis,  lasse  than  any  of  them  be  let  with  febilnesse  or  any  othir  grete 
cause  lawfull  and  resonable  to  be  appreved  and  allowed  as  it  shall  be  aftyrwardis  re- 
hersed,  or  in  lasse  that  if  it  be  chaunged  into  sayng  of  our  lady  mattyns  with  vii  psalmes 
and  letanie,  or  sayng  Placebo  and  Dirige  with  Commendacionis,  or  ellys  with  saying  of 
diverse  nocturnis  of  the  Psawter  or  any  other  devoute  redyng  by  the  wille,  assent  and 
assignement  of  theire  seyde  fownders,  or  by  the  wille  and  assent  of  the  seide  Mayster, 
the  whiche  shall  have  the  seide  fownders  power  in  this  partye. 

XXIII.  Also  wee  woll  and  ordeyne  that  every  seide  Maystyr,  minister,  and  pore 
man  every  day  to  come  the  which  may  well  doo  it,  and  every  holy  day  the  techer  of 
grammer  aftyr  the  saide  masse  to  be  sayde  by  the  seide  Mayster,  shall  gadir  them  self 
togedir  abowte  the  tombe  [of]  our  Fadyr  and  Modir,  Thomas  Chawcer  and  Mawte  his 
wyfe,  where  they  shall  say  this  Psalme,  Deus  misereatur,  with  the  common  suffrages 
used  to  be  sayde  for  the  quyk,  with  this  Collet,  Deus  qui  Caritatis.  And  thos  of  them 
which  shall  not  conne  say  it  shall  say  iij  Pater  nostris,  iii  Aves  and  a  Crede,  the  which 
idonne  the  Mayster  if  he  be  present,  or  the  techer  of  grammer  or  the  Minister  or  one 
of  the  brotheres  shall  openli  and  distinctly  say  in  Englissh  tong  duryng  the  lyves  of 
our  seide  soverayne  lord  and  of  us  both,  God  save  in  body  and  sowle  our  Soverayne 
Lord  the  Kyng,  my  lord  William  Duke  of  Suffolk,  my  lady  Alyce  Duchesse  of  Suf¬ 
folk  his  wyfe,  our  founders,  my  lord  John  theire  son,  and  all  cristen  pepill,  the  brotheris 
answeryng  Amen.  And  aftyr  the  dessesse  of  our  Soverayne  lord  and  of  us  both,  wee 
woll  than  the  seide  Psalme  Deus  misereatur  and  the  suffrage  followyng  be  sayde  for 
thayme  that  shall  succede  unto  us  as  fownders  of  the  forsayde  howse  for  tyme  of  theyre 
dedly  lyfe  and  for  all  cristen  pepill. 

XXIV.  Also  such  sayde  togedyr  comyng  we  woll  and  ordeyne  to  be  kept  dayly  after 
compleyn,  soo  that  thanne  De  profundis  shall  be  sayde  with  the  comyn  suffragiis  folowyng 
of  them  the  which  shall  conne  say  it,  And  thoo  the  which  shall  not  conne  say  it  shall 
say  iij  Pater  nostris,  iij  Aves  and  a  Crede :  thys  idone,  one  of  them  in  maner  afore 
specified  shall  say  in  Englissh  tong,  God  have  mercy  of  the  sowle  of  the  noble  prince 
Kyng  Harry  the  Sext  and  of  the  sowles  of  my  lord  William  sum  tyme  Duke  of  Suffolke, 
and  my  lady  Alice  Duchesse  of  Suffolke  his  wyfe,  our  fyrst  fownders,  and  of  theyr  fadyr 
and  modyr  sowles  and  all  cristen  sowles ;  and  it  shall  be  answard  openly,  Amen.  Also 
we  wolle  that  the  sowles  of  all  thoo  that  shal  succede  unto  us  as  founders  of  the  same 
howse  aftyr  theyre  discesse  be  rehersed  in  the  forsayde  bedis. 
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XXV.  Also  lyke  wyse  wee  woll  that  the  seid  Maystyr  and  techer  of  grammer  de¬ 
voutly  recomende  to  God  in  theyre  dayly  masse  the  sayde  astatis  aftyr  the  continuaunce 
of  theire  lyves  with  a  special  Collet  for  quykke,  and  the  sayde  sowles  with  a  speciale 
Collet  for  dede,  except  such  masses  in  the  which  such  Colletis  should  not  be  sayde  aftyr 
the  ordinall  of  Salysbery. 

XXVI.  Also  we  woll  and  ordeyne  that  aftyr  oure  discesse  the  Maystyr  and  the 
techer  of  grammer  yerly  kepe  oure  anniversary  with  Placebo  and  Dirige  and  Comendacion 
and  masse  of  Requiem,  At  the  whiche  Dirige  and  masse  wee  woll  that  the  minister  and 
all  the  bredyr  be  present  in  theire  devocions  fro  the  begynnyng  to  the  endyng. 

XXVII.  Also  we  woll  and  ordeyne  that  the  anniversary  of  Thomas  Chaucer  and 
Mawte  his  wyfe  oure  fadyr  and  modyr  yerly  be  kept  aftyr  the  fourme  aforsaide. 
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Thomas  Chaucer,  Esquire  and  Vintner. 

(?  i  man  or  2) 

Under  this  heading  Fumivall  prints  ( Trial  Forewords  to  the  Parallel  Text 
Edition  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems ,  Chaucer  Society,  2.  Series,  Vol.  6,  p. 
136),  seven  records,  mostly  from  the  Hustings  Roll  of  the  City  of  London, 
relating  to  two  apparently  different  men  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Chaucer. 
For  convenience  Furnivall’s  abstracts  are  here  printed : 

1.  1399-1400.  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Minister’s  Accounts.  Div.  29,  Bundle  144. 
Payment  of  £ 20  to  Thomas  Chaucer  for  his  two  annuities,  due  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
with  £10  arrears. 

2.  1406,  March  12.  City  Hustings  Roll,  133.  Thomas  Chausers :  Deed  of  entail  on 
him  of  City  Lands,  near  St.  Pauls,  by  ‘his  cousanguineus,’  William  Chaumbre,  cleric. 

3.  1416,  February  3.  Hustings  Roll,  145.  Release  to  Thomas  Chaucer  of  the 
interest  of  Thomas  Hoo  and  Agnes  his  wife  in  these  entailed  lands. 

4.  1413,  June  7.  Conveyance  by  Geoffrey  Dallyng,  Citizen  and  Vintner,  and  Matilda 
his  wife,  to  Thomas  Chaucer,  esquire,  and  4  other  men,  of  a  reversion  in  some  city 
houses  and  land  (no  doubt  as  Trustees  for  some  City  Corporation). 

5.  1426,  December  7.  Hustings  Roll,  155.  Conveyance  by  William  Manby,  cleric,  to 
Thomas  Chaucers  and  Richard  Wyot,  esquires,  and  4  others,  clerics,  of  land  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  in  the  City  of  London,  seemingly  as  Trustees  for  some 
ecclesiastical  Corporation. 

6.  1428,  May  20.  Hustings  Roll,  156.  Conveyance  by  William  atte  Watir,  barber, 
and  John  Cole,  junior,  Citizen  and  Vintner,  of  a  tenement  in  Fleet  Street  to  Thomas 
Chawsere  and  12  other  men — all  13  being  described  in  one  part  of  the  Deed  as  Citizens 
and  Vintners,  evidently  as  Trustees  for  the  Vintners’  Company. 

7.  1423,  June  11.  Release  to  Thomas  Chawsere  and  his  12  Co-trustees — Thomas 
Chawsere  and  another  (Lewis  John)  being  called  esquires,  the  rest  Citizens  and  Vintners — 
of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Crofton,  as  mortgagee  in  possession,  in  the  said  tenement  in 
Fleet  Street. 

Apparently  there  are  here  two  Thomas  Chaucers.  No.  1  certainly  refers 
to  the  subject  of  this  monograph;  so  probably  does  No.  5,  since  Richard 
Wyot  is  frequently  associated  with  Thomas  Chaucer.  No.  4  may  also  refer 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  2,  3,  6,  and  7  seem  to  refer  to  another  who  was 
vintner  of  the  city;  though  the  use  of  “esquire”  in  7  is  puzzling. 

Fortunately,  there  is  little  possibility  of  confusion,  of  referring  to  the 
vintner  records  which  pertain  to  the  squire.  A  brief  consideration  will  make 
this  clear : 

1.  It  is  certain  that  Thomas  Chaucer,  chief  butler,  and  Thomas  Chaucer, 
esquire,  of  Oxfordshire,  are  one  and  the  same  man.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  latter  died  on  November  18,  1434,  and  that  Ralph  Botiller  was 
appointed  chief  butler  in  succession  to  the  former  on  January  28,  1435. 
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2.  Obviously  this  is  the  Thomas  Chaucer  who  was  sheriff  and  escheator 
of  Oxfordshire,  knight  of  the  shire,  and  speaker  of  the  Commons. 

3.  This  same  man  was  Constable  of  Wallingford.  In  the  pardon  granted 
to  Thomas  Chaucer,  February  20,  1404,  of  the  victuals  found  in  Walling¬ 
ford  Castle  after  the  departure  of  Queen  Isabella  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV,  he  is  described  as  “sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Berks,  and  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Walyngford.” 

4.  Lydgate’s  poem  proves  that  the  Chaucer  employed  on  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  was  the  country  gentleman. 

5.  He  was  also  the  soldier,  for  the  indenture  executed  between  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Chamber  and  Thomas  Chaucer  concerning  the  forces  to  be  supplied 
by  the  latter  for  the  Agincourt  campaign  (p.  105)  calls  him  “esquire,  Boteler 
dengletere.” 

6.  It  is  almost  equally  certain  that  it  was  to  this  Thomas  Chaucer  that 
Bishop  Beaufort  in  1406  (see  p.  7,  supra)  granted  the  constableship  of 
Taunton  Castle  and  the  supervision  of  his  lands  in  Somerset.  The  proof  is 
that  the  Thomas  Chaucer  with  whom  we  are  concerned  died  in  1434,  and 
that  in  1435  Sir  John  Daubeney  was  appointed  constable  of  Taunton. 

It  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that  some  of  the  records,  of  slight  importance, 
which  have  been  connected  with  Thomas  Chaucer  of  Oxfordshire  belong  to 
a  namesake  of  London.  This  may  be  true  of  the  entries  on  the  Receipt 
Rolls  concerning  the  farm  of  the  office  of  harbor  master  of  Plymouth.  But 
it  is  not  likely.  Such  a  grace  of  the  crown  would  hardly  be  bestowed  on  a 
vintner ;  moreover,  Thomas  Chaucer  is  here  called  armiger.  In  view  of  all  this 
one  need  not  be  unduly  exercised  over  the  possibility  that  there  were  two 
men  of  the  same  name.  In  all  probability  there  were ;  but  only  one  impressed 
himself  on  the  records,  and  his  identity  is  clear. 
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